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ADVERTISEMENT. 



"^:=> 



TO FABENTS, OUABDIAItB, AMD PRECEPTOBS. 



The first contemplations and feelings of youtti should 
be drawQ out and fixed upon country and home. These 
■trtrngest natural affections of the heart — soonest and 
readiest poasessedt and longest and most fondly retain* 
ed — should be sedulously cheriehed concerning the 
land of our birth. To this end, ' whatever can mul- 
tiply those local associations of idea which bind ua to 
the paternal soil, must benefit the youth, and at the 
same time win the oountMiaDce and support of judicious 
parents and guardians. " Such topics," says Washing- 
ton Irving, " call up scenes and affections vhich nothing 
can efface from the heart." 

There is a natural and useful curiosity, in all, to know 



the causa and origin of tfaings around them. This 
passion is peculiarly strong in youthful minds ; and 
what can be more worth; of their inquiry and interest, 
than the first settlement and progress of their forefathers* 
through many early difficulties, to civiliiation, refinement 
and happiness ? Wherefore, few things can be proposed 
so pleasingly Instructive, and so stirring to the feelingSi 
SB to learn those striliing incidents of the olden lime, 
which seize upon the mind like visions i^ fancy, or 
dreams of tlie imagination. It may, in fine, be said, 
tliat it is the duty of patriotism, as well as of parental 
afieclion, that " when your children shall ask you 
therefore are thete tkingt so ? then shall ye antwer 
them, 4^." " It is thua," says the Association of Teach- 
ers in Philadelpliia, vp<m tkU au^eet, " that the good 
taate of our youth will be cultivated, as efieetually u 
their curioeity will be gratiiied, and at the same time the 
csuse of popular inalruciion will receive a valuable im- 
pulse." 

The following illustrations of the proper domestic 
history of Philadelphia, and of the earl; rise and pro- 
gress of Pennsylvania, from its small beginnings to its 
present greatness — derived in substance from " Wat- 
son's Annals of Philadelphia," — are cast together in the 
form of instructive historical tales, with % hope that 
they may succeed to inform the minds and improve the 
. hearts of the youths of our country. " By tiie preser- 



„Gi..iglc 



vation of these natioaairecolUetiofU," aaja our eloquent 
couDtr^maiii Everett, " we are to forra, animate, and 
perpetuate, a free, people."— 'Tis in efiect a legacj 
b; which our progenitors sa* to us, ■' my sons, forget 
not your Others !" 



THE AUTHOR. 



PhUaddfUa Cmmty, 1831. 
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HISTORIC TALES 



OI.DEN TIME. 



PRIMmVE STATE OF OUX C<)DNTEY. 

Thk youth of the present day, surrounded by nu- 
merous tokens of weallfa, splendour and cirilizatioD) 
hara little or no conception of (he former wsBle and 
(ritdemess state of the regions in which we now dwell. 
They look abroad and see our present luxury and 
abundance, and with scarcely a second thought ioler 
that things,, as tbey see tbein now, were always so ; — 
but this is a conclusion wholly aside from the truth. 
It is but a short period of time — as nations count time, 
(say* but 160 years ago,) since the present great citu 
of PhUade^Ma, and all the adjacent inland country of 
Pemujfhania, was " oaa still and solemn desert in 
primeval garb." It was a coontry clothed wilb wood, 
and in alk^on to (bb feet, it was called penn-Syhania — 
a c(»npoanded Latin word expressing the woody coun- 
try of Penn. Tbose woods, eren where we now walk, 
lide or dwell, were once filled with excellent game, or 
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nuinerotiB beasts of prey, and the land in general naa 
occupied by many Indians. 

To help our young readers the better to understand 
tbe primitive state of such a country, we shall eodea. 
*our to cast together for their contemplation such facts 
as then existed. 

Tbe river Delaware (called Lenape Wihittuck by the 
Indians,) wbich fronts our State of Fennsylfania, was 
first discovered in the year 1609— (only think bow short 
a time since !) by that celebrated navigator) Captun 
Henry Hudson, the same who also, about (be same 
time, discovered and explored the Hndaon or North River 
at New York. Tbe States General of HoUand, for 
whom he was -acting, began to colonize the country 
along the waters of the Delaware in 1623 ; and to pro- 
tect their settlers from Indians or new comers, they 
built their first fort, called Nassau, and probably their 
first village, at the place since known as Gloucester 
Point in New Jersey, two miles below the present 
Philadelphia. The place was then known to tbe In- ' 
dians by tbe name of Arwanus and sometimes as Ta- 
kaacho. Our readers will therefore understand, that 
this our country, now so wholly English in its popula- 
tion, was nevertbeless originally of (he Holland race : 
they caUing the country Nieu Nederlandl, and our 
riv», the Zuydt Riviere. 

Captain Kornelius Jacobus Mey (pronounced May) 
must be regarded as the first explorer of our bay and 
river ; and it waa he who first constructed tbe fort and 
Tillage as above mentioned at Gloucester Point, called 
also Fine Point From him we have also named our 
pronunent points of port entrance, such as " Cape 
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May" and " Cspe Corneliui." Gape Hinlopen was 
named afler Jlelmer UiDlopen, another Dutch DSTigator 
of that time. 

Id the year 1630, tbe Dutch made peculiar eSbrts to 
settle aud colonize tbe country. Several merchaeta of 
AmsterdaiD sent out in that year Captain DerrieB, with 
two vessels to efibct their object. They designed to 
raiae tobacco and grain, and to catch whulea and teaU; 
for then, let my young readers obserre, our salt waters 
abounded with those sea animals, now no longer known 
near our shores. Tbe little colony, consisting of only 
three do»en pertoiu, (mark this, to then be^D our pre- 
sent great nation !) with their cattle and implemeiits of 
hushandryi (for these bad to be brought with them to , 
this then wilderness land,) made thrir settlement up a 
creek two leagues from Cape Cornelius, which they 
named Swamdael or Swaodale, because of its then nu- 
merous swans — birds DOW no longer visiting our regions. 
This little colony thus begun, near the present Lewis- . 
town in Delaware, was soon after destroyed by the 
Indians, whom they incited to such violmce on them- 
selves, through tbe ill-naturod misconduct of one of 
their inferior officers. 

In the next year, 1631, a great attempt at coloniza- 
tion was commenced by (he Swedes-and Fins, under the 
sanction and support of Queen Christianua. Tbey ar- 
rived in such numbers as to begin the present New 
Castle, then called Stockholm, and also to build their 
first fort for another settlement at Ghriitiana, now tbe 
present Wilmington. At the island of Traecum, Ifaey 
built a fort called New Gottenburgh, and constiucted a 
village, calling their governor's house Printz's Hall. 
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. All ihesot on the aife now occupied as the Lazaretto 
grouDds. These Swedes, in time, became sufficiently 
numerous to occupy the cnost of the lavourable poBi- 
tions along the margin of the river Delaware, and ez- 
teading themselves up as high as the present Penny* 
pack creek at Holmsburgh, calling the creek after its 
Indian name ofPennapect, and the country "Upland," 
in contradistinclion to the present " lower counties" 
then called Low-lande. Our entire country tbey called 
Nya Swerige, or New Swedeland. 

These Swedes, whilst tbey inhabited our country ss 
a distinct nation ; talking their i>wn languid, and 
governing according to the laws and usages of their 
mother country, — bad for their eecurity numerous log 
forts or block houses in country localities ; such as 
Chincesnng, Rorsholm, Fialandl, Lapananel &c. One 
wu at or near the present Swedes church,— another 
Wftsin Fassaiunk near the Schuylkill river. The Dame 
of Schuylkill is supposed to have been given by the 
Dutch, and to mean iji their language hidden liver, 
in reference to its covered appearance at its mouth. 
The Indians called it Nittsbsconck and Hanaiunk. 

It might well surprise the present generation, se«ng 
such profusion of comforts and refinement around us 
DOW, to know the rough and rude manner in which 
their Swedish forelktheis once dwelt in this land. Their 
log bouses consisted of but one room, to which the door 
of entrance was so low as to require one to stoop. In- 
stead of window-panes of glass, they had little boles 
before which a sliding board was put ; or on other oc- 
casions, they bad iunglass ; the oracks between the logs 
were filled witb clay. The chimniea in a corner wer« 
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«tbet or stone, or Bometimea of mere day ■od coane 
gnn mixL Tbey wore vesta and breeches of skios ; 
and even die women wore jackets add petticoats of the 
same ; their beds, too, were generally of such skins as 
bears', wolves', &c. 

In time, tbe Dutch, who had grown into power in 
New York, determined to dislodge and conquer tbe 
Swedes, and therefbre in 16fifi, they sent round to the 
IMaware a fleet with 700 men, which for ever put down 
tbe natioDalitj of tbe Swedes, as a separate people. 
Bat tbe New York Dutohmrai, had scarcely got through 
their self-gratulatiana at thrar snccees orer tba Swedes, 
before tbey tbemselres were sobdned and laid aside from 
all rale over our domains, by their surrender in 1464, 
lo tbe fleet af tbe Duke of York. His officers Sbtfb- 
with seized upon, and put under Uie role of the British 
gOTernmeot, all tbe hiads and people laying within tbe 
bounds of New Yoi^ New Jersey _and Fenn^lvaaia. 

In this eventful measure, lays tbe cause of our being 
at this day <m BngUtA ftopU ,- that is, a people speak- 
ing tbe Ei^liih language, otMerving English manners 
and laws, profitably cultivating Kn^ish taste and Utec«- 
tuie, and (mgticmng our New World, by our success 
and example. But for this event, our language and 
habits might now have been Dutch or Swedish, or both 
intermixed. Let then our present youth cuiaiderwha 
a diflerence this iact would have made lo lJUai,had not 
circumstances been so altered. 
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THE OBIGIN OF THE STATE OF FENiraYLVANIA. 



WiixuH PzNK, son of Admiral Peon, baring be- 
come, by conTincement, a Friend, and wiBbing to pro- 
vide a place of peace and saTeij for the people of his 
lellow^p — Tar from •• woful Earope," where hia aoci- 
e^.was much persecuted, availed himself of hia h< 
ther's daim upon the crown, to procure thereby t tiUe 
to the land now called Peonaylvania. 

This memorable event in history; this irtDmentoiis 
Concern (o us— the foiiiHliag of Pfflinaylvanis, was con- 
firmed to William Peon under the Great Seal, on the 
6lh of January, I68]> Being thus in poaacwion of hia 
title, be proceeded forthwith to allure the good people 
-of Europe to its settlement and improvement. He 
puUished his terms at 40 shillings per 100 acres. He 
did not sell such small parcels himself, but in ■* shares" 
of 6,000 acres etch, for £100. How very little tbb 
seems for land, now bringing occasionally from 100 to 
SCO dollars an acre, and yet how great is the consider- 
Otiun that As possessed 26 millions of such acres ! 

The first colony — the venturous pioneers to this new 
state, left England in August, 1661| in three afaipa; and 
tie fit^ arrival was in (he ship John and Sarah, from 
London, Captain Smith. The name of this vessel, and 
of this captain, and of those who were passengers 
therein, became memorible in the future city, — as they 
came in later years to be designated as "the first land* 
en," Au% by the succeeding generatioiu. When they 
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had lived to see Ifae rising impoTtance of the growing 
city, they must have felt themsehea enobled by their 
identity wth its primitive existence. Among those 
primitive names were Nitbaniel Allen, John Otter, Ed- 
mund I^TSlt, Joseph Kirkbride, &«. 

7%eu)ther ship, the Amity, Captain Dimon, from 
London, got blown off to the West Indies, and did not 
land her disappointed passengers in Pennsylrania nntil 
the nut spring; the third ship, the Factor, Captain - 
Drew, fiom Bristol, having made as high as the prewnt 
Cbesler, on the 11th of t>ecember, was frozen up the 
Bame night, and so made their winter^ there. What a 
cheerless winter it must have been ! Ho<v diOerent too 
from their former comferts and homes ! — There sevs- 
ral of them had to crowd into little earthy cares and 
huts, constructed for the emergency. - 

William Penn — the founder, could not get ready to ' 
get off with the fint colonists, but sent bis consin. Cap- 
tain WHliani Markbam, along with them as his deputy. 
Penn sailed from England in August, 16S2, on board 
the ship Welcome, Captain Greenway. The paseage 
was good, and tbe ship well filled with additional pas- 
aengera, mostly FVienda of good estate. But haring 
bad the misfbrtane to get the smallpox on board, it 
proved fatal to nearly one third oif the original hnn- 
dred ! What a calamity in tbe outset I Poor adventu- 
rers ! — How those evils must have depressed their spir- 
its and embittered their voyage ! What a spectacle to 
seo such numbers of (heir endeared relatives and com- 
panions in peri^ cast daily into the deep I The reci- 
tals of this voyage were dwelt upon by tbe aged, and 
listened to by tbe young, in many succeeding yearfr^ 
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■*1^W7 told thmr QiMTslling ohildhood 
LegsndB itore, of their (tntngt TontnTW!" 

7%er landed first at N«w Castle, on the 37th of Oc- 
tober, 1682, — a day mnce lo be devoted to eommemo- 
ntive feBtivals, bjr thou wbo Tenerate the foundor and 
hii primitiive aasociatea. Here the fbuDder was hailed 
with aeclamatioDB by the Swedes and Dutch, tben in- 
habiting that town. The >hip with the paaaeD{;en 
proceeded further up the river to the general rendez- 
TOOB or settlement. 

SooD afterwarda, the,4th of December, William Pemr 
convened his first asaeinbl; at Upland town, the pre- 
sent Chester, in which, in Uiree days, thej paand vidt 
lOHch unanimit; all the laws previously constracted in 
England, coasiBling of sixty-one aubjects, called " die 
Great Law of Pennsylvania." 

By the close of the year 1682, such had been the 
tide of emigration, mduced by the popularity of Penn'a ~ 
character, as an upi^ht, mild, generous, and wise gn- 
vemor, that as many as twenty-three ships had arrived 
with passengers' None of them miscarried, and til of 
tbem bad short passages. 

In those times, the Indiana and Swedes were kind 
and active, to bring in and vend at moderate prioea, 
proper artioles of subsistence. Provisions (says Peon) 
weie good and in vast quantities. Wild fowl was in 
abondanoe. Wild jngeons (says another) were like 
clouds, and oAen flew so low as to be knocked down 
with sticks. Wild turkeys were sometimes so immode- 
tataly At and large as to have weighed 46 lbs.; — Some 
of 30 lbs. sold for 1 shilling — Deer sold at 2s. a 
'piece. The waters abounded with fish -i—n^ alloes, or 
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locka, were sold {or Is., &Dd salt fish at three fartb- 
ings a lb.— Oysters were then abundant and excsUent, 
— six inches long.— Peaches ceukl be bad by cart- 
In the year 1683-^, the emig^tion was still greater. 
They came from England) Ireland, Wales, Holland 
and Germany.— The Germans came Trom Cresheimt 
near Wormsi mostly of the society of Friends, and 
made their settlement at Gennantown. The Welsh 
bought up 40,000 acres of land in 1682, and formed 
their settlements sfiter the names of their native bomea, 
—in Herion, Haverfield, Radnor, Newtown, Goehen, 
and Uwchland — others went to Gwynned. 

The whole of Pennsylvania— such as it was for the 
first half century of (he settlement, — was comprised 
within the three counties of PHladelphui, Buck*, and 
Chetter; of these, therefore, we are chiefly to speak in 
the following pages. All beyond these — westward 
and northward, until of later years, consisted of un- 
aeated lands, or Indian hunting grounds;— so very mod- 
em is every thing of iitaprDvement and civilization in 
Pennsylvania, which we now behold. Buch a country, 
80 T«pid in its progress — eO lately rising from compara- 
tive nothingness, to be " a praise in the earth," may 
well demand our admiration and regard. 
. Penn's letter of the Sih of ISth month, 1683, to the 
Marquis of Halifax, says with much truth) " I must 
without vanity say, I have led the greatest colony into 
America, that ever any man did upon a private credit ; 
and the moil proiperoua begirmmgi that eter were tn it, 
are to be found among u*. Since last summer, (he 
adds) we have bad about sixty sail of great and small 
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ahippiag." — Such self-gratnlatioii was honeit and w«ll 
•owrited : Indeed we cannot forbear to confess the bu- 
^rior tact and ta)eiA which he manifested for a found- 
er, by comparing his rapid euccesa with the slow pro- 
gr«ss of those who preceded him. For, when we con* 
aider how long the Swedes were in pcesoBaioQ before 
Penn came-'-flay half a century,.— we cannot but feel 
aatoniriied at the very little ability they manifested, for 
producing any thing great or important, commensurate 
with their opportunities. Surely we now would not 
swap our country and condition for all Sweden itself! 

Penn's noble feelings for our country were always 
generous and strong. He came, he said, into the 
diarge of the province, " for the Lord's sake" — " Ho 
hoped, under the Divine aid, to have raised a people 
who ahoolcl have been a praise in the e^rth for conduct, 
aa well as for civil and religiouB liberty." — " I wanted 
(says he) to afibrd an asylum to the good and oppress- 
ed of every nation. I aimed to frame a government 
frhieb might be an example. I denred to show men 
ti»'Jne and ht^pjf » Hieg eovld be." Snch was our 
' PtUtr Patria, Can we, the descendants of snch 
settlers, do less than love and revere the name of such 
a bene (actor f 

■* Go etH thy bodb, — initiuct Ibetn wb^t a dtit 
Tha; o<v« Ibeir ancaitots, and make tbem row - 
To jKijr it, — bj tranamittiii; doiro sntira 
Thow aoeiW riglit* to wbiob iIibidmItm tete 6«ni .■" 
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THE FIBSr SETTLEHENT OF PHILAJIELFHIA. 

It Bboukl be gnleful to a contemplative anJ fedia^ 
iniDd ; e^teeiallj lo a desceDdant of the pilgrim bettlen 
of PhiJadelphia, to revive in the imagination such pie- 
tnreeqne and scenic pictures, as may give lo the mind's 
eye the striking incidents of that eventTul period. In 
doing this we need not resort to fiction "■ to adorn oar 
moraliortopoint our tale.;" for facts, scattered through- 
out the following piges, will Aillj sustain the primernl 
scene, herein attempted to be laid before our young 
readers. 

Let U8 then transport the mind back to the original 
site of QuequenaJcu, popularly called Coaquanock, bo 
called by the Indians from its border line, along the 
margin of the river bank, oflofty spruce-pines, rivalling 
in majesty and evergreen verdure, all the adjacent 
forest ft^iage ; thus giving to the place selected for a' 
city, a peculiarity and rarity, even in the eyes of the un- 
tutored savage, which lovers .of the marvdloqa might 
sow regard as something propitious ; even as Taylor 
tiie astrologer expressed it, — 

" A city bnilt with snch propitioufi rays 
Will itand to see old w«lb and bippy days." 

At such a place, we must see the busy landing of 
families from the ancliored barks, and witness their 
chastened joy at once more feeling tbeir conscious tread 
on tarafinna; then a gravelly strand basing the front 
of the preoipitouB river banks. There their pious minds 
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ftll emotiom of gratitude and praise to Him, benmlb 
whose eye their voyage had sped ; their hearts tendered, 
they knelt, and praised and prayed. Tbiu the wii^ of 
the goveroor, Thomas Lloyd, aa bood as she Unded, in 
the fulness of her heait knelt down, and eameatly prayed 
Oie blessing of heaTeo on the ftiture city— the city of 
" hrotherly love." 

The beholder might then ianocendjr amile lo see the 
unskilled efTorta of men, women and children) acram- 
bling up the acclivity to attain the level of the elevated 
platform. It wea a place then greatly like the present 
woody banks at the site up the Delaware, called " the 
Bake house, " by the PoquesatDk creek, — 

•• all ihagg'd with wood, 

Wliere twiated roots, in mmj a ibid 
Hiroot^ moBs, dispated room for hold." 

Such impedimenta overcome, they gathered beneath 
the dark ever-greens ;— there they meet the welcome 
Sftlatations of the red natives, — both in mutual wimder 
stand, and ruminate, and gaze. Then the exploring 
eye, ranging on objects all around, beholds behind them 
interminable woods and hanging grapevines, &c. — "a 
boundless contiguity of shade," — and below them, on 
the limpid stream, their own ships anii^ the paddling 
canoes of the Indians. All has the' air of novelty and 
surprise. Their spirits feel many stirring emotions : — 
joy for safe arrival, — a lively Beoae of inhaling a new 
and genial air, so necessary after the reatrictionB and 
sickness of sea life ;— even a momentary sadness might 
agitate the bosom Irom the sense that they were devoid 
of alt the wonted accommodationa and comforts of 
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hrmer home &nd civiliaation ; but ibe prcTaient seose 
of Mcape from '* woful Europe," was an antidote, al- 
ways at hand, to repress any murmuringa. 

Sustaioedbya predeterminedcourage to BubdueaU dif- 
ficulties, and animated by future bopea of domestic com- 
forts and of social prosperity and bappiuess, al) join in a 
ready resolution to give mutual aid to every enterprise for 
individual or general benefit. Huts and caves are prompt- 
ly resolved on as of paramount consideration. To tbis 
object trees and undernood must be levelled. At the 
moment of such a beginning, we can readily imagine 
tbal some pious leader, like Chrialian David at the iirst 
settlement of his Christian community, strikes his axe 
into the first tree, exclaiming, " Here hath the sparrow 
found an house and the swallow a nest for himself, even 
thine altars, O Lord God c^ Hosts I" Here in the 
" sweet quiet," freed from the hurries and perplexities 
of " woful Europe," as feelingly expressed by the 
founder, they could not but consider themselves escaped 
from persecution ; no longer like their fathers, 

— Vex'd bota age to aj;e 



Bj bklant bigotiy's uuenBalerage.' 

Preliminaries thus settled, tbe men and boys choose 
out their several grounds for their temporary hut or 
cabin, called a cave. While some dig into the eprth 
about three feet near the verge of tbe river bank, others 
apply the axe to clear away tbe underwood or to lall 
trees, whose limbs and foliage may supply sides and 
roofs to their humble dwellings. In other cases, some 
dug sods, and of them formed the sides of llteir but). 
To these, diimniea of grass and kneaded clay were set 
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up, — and) to! tbeir rude bonse was finished ! Metnwhile, 
the women, equally busy in their sphere, had lighted 
their Btb on the bare earth, and having " Ibeir kettis 
stung between two potes upon a slick trsnsTerse,"' thus 
prepared the meat of homely and frugal fare for the re- 
past of the diligent builders. With good cheer and 
kindly feelings, all partake of the sylvan feasL Thus 
refreshed, they speedily bear off their unsheltered furni- 
ture and goods to their several cabins, and feel them- 
selves housed and settled for a season, 



In due time, the mind, devoted to better accommoda- 
tion, seeks for its permanent settlement. Then the busy, 
bustling era begins ! First, the surveyor, with much la- 
bour by falling of trees and drawing off brush-wood, 
forms a way through which to draw his " Jenglhening 
chain," whereby the city plot is made. Lota are then 
to be covered with houses ; and much of their material 
is to be found on the spot. Soon therefore the echoing 
woods resound with the labouring axe and the crash of 
falling trees. I'he wondering population of the forest 
are amazed at this first break of their long — long si- 
lence, — and slarting here and flying there, — beasts and 
birds,— excellent for diet and a luxury to Europeans 
living under the prohibition of" game laws," — are shot 
down at frequent occasions, — even while the main de- 

*' Some of those bnta were bo well coDitnicted u to Isit for 
■STor&l yeari nflirwBrdf ; not only aerving; the wants of inc- 
CMding emigrants, bot in levetal eoHea ated bf nine of ban 
■ort, in after Ume, aa hamM gooi enough for low miDds. 
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rign was to clear-way thedeepembaTrassments of the 
floil.* Efen the reptiles,'deadly and Tenomous, here firrt 
felt the kasault of the primeval oOree, — and " the ser- 
pent's bead is cnisbed !" But altboogh the astonished 
tenants of the forest thus feel and fear the busy slir of 
man throughout the day, and find in him an enemy be- 
fore unknown, we may suppose they were not imme- 
diately to be driven from their favourite haunts, but long 
and frequent would they linger round their wonted se- 
curities in the darkness and silence of night. It was 
therefore no strange thing with the primitive population 
to hear occasionally at safe distances, — " the fox's 
bark, or wolfs lugubrious bowl." 

When buildings had thus been generally started, and 
the " clearings" and the " burnings" of the '^ biuah- 
wood" and " undergrowth," had begun to mark, in 
rude lines, the originals of the present paved and stately 
streets, we may well imagine the cheerful greetings 
which passed among the settlers as they met, or sur- 
veyed each other's progress. Often they must have 
reciprocally lent each other aid in " raisings," and other 
heavy operations requiring many hands. How busy 
then the brick makers, — what perpetual burnings of 
their smoking kilns, — what frequent arrivals and de- 
partures of small crad from the Jersies, previously set- 
lied,— of boards and slabs from their saw-mills, ere the 
Pennsylvania mills began.- 

We know there were many inequalities In the surlace 
of the city plot then which we do not perceive now. 

* PutoriuB' MS. in mj paaseBgiaii, ezpreal; lays, be woa 
ofUn loBt in tba woodi and biuili, in going from hii cave to 
Bom'i hoiue, louth-eBst cornor of Chsmut and Third mreeti, 
when be procured hi* bread. 



floine bilb were to reduce, and several low or wet and 
mir; places to fill up or drain ofi*. In man; placea the 
moat delightful rural beauties, formed b; aboreecent 
charms, were utterly effaced b; " clearings and bum- 
ingB." Even solitary trees of sublime grandeur were 
not spared, from the then prevalent opinion, that dense 
foliage and shades would conduce to fevers. So general 
was the havoc in process of time, that none remained 
of all the crowded forest, save a cluster of black walnut 
trees, which, till of late years, alood opposite the State- 
house on Cbesnut street, and guided the stranger to 
that venerable edifice.* 

, We may readily concsive that the young people of 
both sexes often formed exploring parties. Wishing to 
see tbe scenes which environed them, they plunged into 
the deep woods beyond the Dock creek ; thence making 
a great circuit, they have seen tbe then wild Schuylkill 
shadowed by towering sycamores and oaks, and all the 
intermediate woods crowded with grape vines and 
whortleberries. Being protected from surprise by iheir 
needful guns, they start or shoot the rabbit, tbe raccoon, 
perhaps the fox, or tbe heavy wild turkey. Perhaps 
they have met with a colon; of friendly Indians, and, 
bent on novelty and sport, they have bargained for the 
use of their canoes. Into these slender vessels they 
have huddled, and thus have made a voyageof discover; 
up and down the Manaiiink, endangered all the way b; 
the frequent leapings of the reckless stui^eons.t 

■ The lut of these, which itood in fVont of J. Ridgway'i office, 
WBB cut down in 1818, I h»va proiorved a relic of il. 

t Then were theo h> Dumeroiu, nji Fean, that many of 
them ooold be aeen vaolting into the air st once, and often they 
bn into and ovaiMt the canoM. 
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Even tfas boys of that day had their rural exploiw 
quite close to their own doors. There they could set 
snares and gins for game, and there the; were sure of 
liappiDg rabbits, quails, &c. What a tramp it must 
have been for the urchins then to get over the great 
Dock creek, and to lose themselves in the mysterious 
wanderings of the opposite woods; there starting and 
parsuing the wild game ; sometimes chasing the fleet 
footed wild turkeys, which disdained to By while their 
legs could serve their escape. If not ao occupied, they 
found employment in gathering ehellbarks, walnuts, fil- 
berts, or chesnuts ; or eat of whortleberries, or black- 
berries, as the season and the fruit might serve. 



The following facts, drawn together in this place, will 
serve still further to illustrate the rude and small begin- 
nings of the city, which we now, in a lapse of only 160 
years, behold in such completion and grandeur. 

Mrs. Lyie, an original settler, used to relate to the 
Hon. Charles Thompson, the manner of their falling 
upon the choice of a location, — saying that afler they 
bad come to Cheater, the whole collection of vessels 
went on up to Burlington. The vessel she sailed ioi 
being the dullest sailer, was left behind the others, so 
that at eventide they bad reached the present Philadel- 
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pfaii ; and Dot bsing willing to proceed farthsr by night, 
in an unknown channel, and finding there a bold Bbora, 
they made their veiisel fast to a large limb of a tree, to 
pass the night. The next morning their captain went 
kshore to make his observations, and being pleased with 
tbe aiiuation, pursoed his walk and investigatioda until 
he reached the river Schuylkill. When he came back, 
he apbke of the place with raptures, as a fine location 
for a town. Tbia being teported to the coloniats when 
they arrived at Burlington,— j{Bet(led five years before 
Philadelphia,) several of the leading men, joined bj Wil- 
Ham Penn, made a visit to the place ; and eventuldly it 
became Philadelphia. 

The above story is given as we had it from Hr> 
Thompson, and seems to have many paints ofagreement 
or coincidence, with the one recorded in Smith's His- 
tory of New Jersey, saying therein, that the first ship 
that ever visited Burlington was the Shield x>f Stockton 
with settlers from Hull, in 1678. That she, in passintf 
the site of the present Philadelphia, while in the act of 
veering, chanced to strike the trees with her sails and 
spate,— and then it was, that the passengers were in- 
duced to eicl^m, of its high and bold shore, — " What a 
fine place for a town '." 

Penn's instructions to his commissioners^ on the 
choice of a site, given before be flailed from England, 
nid, " be sure to make your choice where it is moat 
navigable, high, dry and healthy." At one time, the 
coromiasioners liad in view to form Philadelphia at the 
mouth of the Foquessi^fc creek in Byberry, along (ha 
pleasant bank adjoining to " the Bake-hoaset" now 
Morgan's country seat. 
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Pastoriua, the founder pf Gsrmantown, who ■rrived 
in 1683, describes PbUadelphiA thee as consiiting (^ 
three or four little cottages (aucb as Edward Drinker'a, 
Srea Sener's, &c) an da II the residue being only woodii 
underwood, timber and trees, among which be sevenl 
tithes ioBt' himself in travelling from Am cave, by the 
wBter side, to the but of ooe Bom a Diilch baker, who 
mde tbem their bread. 

When James Harrison and Phineaa P^nberton ar- 
rived in NoTember, iS82, by way of Maryland, they 
could not find entertainment for their hoises — " they 
' ther^re apancelled tbem (by leathern hopples), and 
turned them into tha wooda ; but when they sought 
them next nioming, and for two days afterwards, they 
could not be found ; and one of the horses was not 
found till the succeeding January!" Only think what 
a wide raoge of woody country they must have enjoyed ! 

In constnicting some of the first houeea, some of the 
best feraiUes had to do the most of the labour them- 
selves. Thus Deborah Morris, who died some years sgo, 
has left in writing, concemir^ her progenitors, " that 
her good aunt Hard willingly volunteered to help her 
husband at one end of (be saw, and to fetch all socfa 
water to make mortar, as was then needful to build theii 
chimney." The smaH house too, formerly occupying' . 
the site of the present bookstore of the Car&ys, south- 
east corner of Fourth and Ghesnut streets, originally 
built for Carter, had bis wife as the carrier of the 
mortar, die. 

Mrs. Chandler came to Philadelphia at the first land- 
ing ; baring lost her husband on' the shipboard, (proba- 
bly from the small-pos,) she was left wilh eight or nioe 
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children. Her compaMona prepared her the usual 
setllenient in a cave on the river bank. She was a sub- 
ject of general compassion. The pily was felt towards 
herself and children, even by the Indians, who brought 
them frequent supplies as gifts. Ailerwarda a Friend 
who had built himself a house, gave them a share in it. 
In future years, when the children grew up, they always 
remembered the kind Indians, and took icany opportu- 
nities of befriending them and their families in return. 
Among these was " old Indian Hannah," the last sur- 
vivor of the race, who lived in Chester county, near 
West Chester ; under which bead some account of her 
may be seen in these pages. 

An ancient lady, Rebecca Coleman, arrived at Phila- 
delphia at the first settlement as a young child. At the 
door of her cave, when one day sitting tbere eating milk 
porridge, she was overheard to say again and again ; 
" Now thee shan't again !" " Keep to thy part !" &c. 
Upon her friends looking to her for the cause, Ihey found 
she was permitting a snake to participate with ber out 
of the-vessel resting on the ground; Happy simplicity 
and peacefulness '. — reminding one strongly of the Bible 
promise, when " the weaned phild should put its hand 
upon the cockatrice's den 1" &c. The said Rebecca 
Coleman died in 1770, aged 92 years ; of course I h&ve 
even now opportunities of conversing with several wlm 
were in hercompahy and conversation 1 Ifahe had been 
asked lo chronicle all the changes and incidents she bad 
witnessed, what a mass of curious facts she might have 
left for my present elucidation and use. 

The original inequality of the surface of BhiladelpbJa 
was once much greater than any present observer could 
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inagiDet and muet bare been regarded, eveo at the time 
of (be locatioa, as ao objectioa to the eite. But we 
can beliefo that its fine elevation, combined with its 
proximity to the then important water of Schuylkill 
river, must have determined its choice where we now 
have it. The Delaware front muet have been a bloff of 
S6 feet elevation, beginning at the Navy yard and ex- 
tending up to Poole'a htidge. If that waa desirable, aa 
it doubtless was, " to have it high and dry," besides the 
supposed conveniency of natural docks for vessels to be 
wintered from the ice at Dock swamp, Pegg'a swamp, 
and Cobocsinc mouth or swamp, we cauaot but per- 
ceive that no place Vit it was to be found below it to 
the iDoutb oi Schuylkill, and none above it, after pass- 
ing Kenedngton, until you approach the Bake-house, 
nfiar Foqueasink creek ; and there the water was too 
shallow. Therefore Philadelphia was chosen on the 
very best spot for a city, ootwithstaDdiDg it had so irre- 
gular a surface then ; evidences of which I have shown 
elsewhere. The probable debates of that day, which 
must have occupied the minds of those who determined 
the location,' might now make a curious &ncy work ! 
The Penn ideas, (which we know) as compressed into 
few words, are strongly expressed, viz. " It seemed ap- 
pointed (or a town, because of its coves, docks, springs, 
and lofty land !" 

When astrological science was much countenanced, 
Jacob Taylor, the Surveyor General, who had been be- 
fore a school-master at Abington, " cast the nativity" 
of Philadelphia, by calculating the alleged -aspect of ihef 
planets when the city was founded, — and expressed the 
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the result in the follotriDg lioes, written in the year 1 723, 

to wit: 

" Full Ibrtj jean hare ddw their change! made, 
Snce the foundatioD of this town wai laid ; — 
When Jore and Satarn were in Lea jaiD'd, 
Thej law the lurrej of the place deiigned. 
Swift were these planeta, B.nd the (ror)d will own, 
Switt wai the pio^reu of the riling town. 
The Lion ia an actire regal sign ; 
And Sol beheld the two Boperlore join. 
A citj built with euch propilians rays 
Will stand to eee old walls snd happj days. 
Bat kingdoms, cities, men in everj etate, 
Are BObject to Tidssitudes of fata. 
An envions clond ma; shade the emiliajr mom. 
Though fates ordain the beaming Son's retiun !" 



FIRST INLAND SETTLEMENTS. 

CoTBHPOSABT with the first settlement of PhilftdeU 
phia, the colonials proceeded into the country, and laid 
the foundation of sundry towns and neighbourhoods ; 
and as this was done while the country was in a wilder- 
ness state, and in the midst of the Indian natives, it 
may justly interest our young readers to learn the ear- 
liest known lacts concerning several of such setlie- 
ments ; to this end, we shall relate sundry incidents 
concerning Pennsbury, Bucks county, Chester and 
Chester county, Byberry, Gwynned, Gerniantown, 
Frankford, Lancaster, itc. 
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r OF CHESTER COCnTT. 

This county originally contained witbin its limits the 
preeent county of Delaware, and they together form- 
ed one of the £rst settled counties in the state. The 
first settlers were generally of the society of Friends, 
and now their descendants mostly occupy the south 
eastern and middle townships. The Welsh settled 
along the " Great Valley," a fine region of land, of 
from one to three miles wide, traversing the whole 
county from east to west ; — the Irish Presbyterians 
selUed in the south west ; and the English intermixed 
generally throughout the whole county. Many of tlie 
townships are of Welsh origin, as is indicated by their 
names, — such as Tredyffin, Uwchland, the Cains, 
Nanlmels, &c. Other names indicate lands formerly 
belonging to the London company, such ss London 
Grove, New London, London Britain, Birmingham, &c. 

The appearance of the fruitful and picturesque coun- 
try of the " Great Valley," is well worth a visit from 
the youth of onr city. It comprises nearly fiO,O0O 
acres of choicest lands, and is bordered on either side, 
by long continuous ranges of high ridges, called North 
and South Hills. From their summits, there are some- 
times very extensive and beautiful views — such as 
might lead out the young mind to conceive c^ those 
much greater elevations, " the Blue Moun'&ins," and 
the great Allegheny " Backbone of the Slate." 

The Brandywine, running through this county, is a 
fine stream, afibrding much profitable " water power," 
and some very picturesque scenery. Brantewein (Bran- 
dy) is a word of Teutonic origin, which might have 
been used equally by the Swedes and Dutch to express 
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its brandj-coloiired Btream. Certain it is, that at &11 
early periods, after (he river lost its IikHbd names of 
Minquat and Svwpecough, it was written Brandsmite. 

Since the county sueiained the aeparation of Dela- 
' ware county, the county town has been located at 
West-Chester, a very growing place, &Dd poesesmng a 
genteel and intelligent population. At this place are 
the original records of Delaware county, and of course 
affording to the curious inquirer the means of explo- 
ring tbe antiquarian lore of the primitive days. 

As our bueinesB is to show to the present rising gen- 
eration the great difference between tbe present and 
the remote past, wbeti all was coarse and rustic, we 
ahali subjoin some scraps of information illustrative of 
such change — to wit : 

Mr. William Worrell, who died but a fen years 
since, — an inhabitant of Mtrple township, at the ad- 
vanced age of nearly 100 years — says, that in the 
country there were no carta, much less carriages ; but 
that they hauled their grain on sleds to the stacks, 
where a temporary threshing-floor was made. He re- 
membered to have assisted his father to carry on horae- 
haek 100 buahela of wheat to mill in Haverford, which 
was aeld there for but it. a hnshel. The natursi 
meadows and woods were the only pasture for their 
cattle ; and the butchers of Philadelphia would go out 
and buy one, two, or three head of cattle, from such 
as couid spare them, as all their little surplus. 

He recollected when there were great quantities of 
wild turkies; and a flight of pigeons which lasted two 
days 1 Only think of such a spectacle ! They Sew in 
.such immense flocks, that they obscured the rays of 
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the sun 1 One night (hey settled in such numben at 
Martin's bottom, tfaat persons who visited them, could 
liot hear one another speak, b; reason of their strong 
whining noise. Tbeir weight on the branchy of the 
trees was so great, as to break off nameroas large 
limbs 1 

He nerer saw cofiee or tea until he waa twenty 
years of age ; then bis father brought some tea from 
Philadelphia, and his aunt did not know how to use it, 
till she got informatioQ first from a more refined neigh- 
bour. On another occasion a neighbour boiled the 
leaves and buttered them 1 

In going to be marned, the bride rode to meeting 
behind her &tber or next friend, seated on a piliron ; — 
but aAer the marriage, the pillion waa placed with her 
behind the saddle of her huaband. The dead were 
carried in coffins on the sboulden of four men, who - 
swung the coffin on poles, so that they might proceed 
along narrow paths with most ease. 

Another ancient inhabitant, William Mode, who 
died on the west branch of the Brandywine in 1829, 
at the age of 87 years, said, he well remembered the 
Indians — men, women and children, — coming to his 
lather's house to sell baskets, &c.t and that they used 
to cut and carry off bushes from their meadow, prgtuk- 
bly for mats to sleep on. The deer, in his boyhood, 
were so plenty, that their tracks in the wbeat field, in 
lime of snow, were as if marked by a flock of sbeep : 
at one time his &ther brought home two of them on 
his slod. Wild turkies in the winter were often seen 
in flocks, feeding in the com and buckwheat fields. 
Foxes often carried off their poultry ; once their raani. 
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knocked one down near the buni. Squirrels, rabbits, 
racoons, pheaBBota and partridges abounded. 

Samuel JeSeria, too, a man of 87 years, who died at 
Weat-Cheafer in 1828, said he could well remeoiber 
when deer were plenty ia the woods of Cheater coun- 
ty, and when a hunter could occasioDally kill a bear. 
He also had seen several families of Indiaas still in- 
habiting their native fields. 

This county BtiU contains some of the oldest iana, 
known in the annals of our country.— Thus, Powell's 
Journal of 1754, speaks of his stopping on the way to 
Lancaster, at " the Buck," by Ann Miller — at " the 
Vernon," by Ashton, (now "the Warren")— "the 
White horse," by Hambrigbt— " The Ship," by Tho- 
mas Park — " the Red Lion," by Joseph Steer — and 
" the Waggon," by James Way, &c. 

Chester county ia also distinguished as being the 
theatre of some important events in the revolution, — 
such as " the battle of Brandywine," (he " massacre 
of Paoli," and the winter quarters of our army at " the 
Valley Forge." The battle ground of the Brandywine, 
near where Lafayette was wounded, may be still visited 
at the Birmingham meeting-houae of Friends. There, 
if you see the grave-digger turning up the grave 
ground, you may possibly see the bones of some 
British soldier it only two feet under ground, with 
fragments of bis red coat, his stock-buckle, buttons, 
dic. ! You may be even shown some old gold coin 
found concealed once in the great cue of a buried Hes- 
sian ! If you ramble down to "Chads-ford," not far dis- 
tant, you may still see remains of the little redoubtwhich 
disputed the ford ; and ther*, as a relic of silebced war 
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•nd bloodshed, pick up >d occasional bullet or grape- 
abot. The county was at one time much disturbed, 
and made withal remarkable, for a predatory hero in 
the time of (he roTolution. He was usually called 
"Captain Fitz," but bis real name was James Fitz 
Patrick. He roamed the country in stealth as a 
" Britisb refugee," making his attacks upon the chat- 
tels of the "staunch whigs," and seemingly delighting 
in his perils and escapes. His whole character, made 
faim a real Rob Roy of his time. At last he was 
seized and executed. 

The state of the American army at the Valley Forge, 
in the drear winter of 1 777-8, was an extremely perilous 
afld suffering one. They were kept in necessary fear 
from so superior a force as Howe's well-appointed 
army; whereas, our's was suffering the need of almost 
every tbiog. An officer, an eye-witness, has told rae, that 
a Bufficiencyoffood or clothing could not be had; that 
so many men were without whole shoes, that several ac- 
tually marked the snowy ground with their bloody foot- 
steps ; some while on duty as sentinels, have doffed 
their bats to stand in, to save their feet from freezing ; 
of salt beef or pork, they could not get a supply, 
and fresh beef was wholly impracticable to get at all ; 
vegetables they got none. . One wooden or pewter 
dish answered for a whole mesa ; and one horn tum- 
bler, in which whiskey rarely entered, served for seve- 
ral. Much of their diet was salted herrings, too much 
decayed to bear separation ; but were dug out of t^ 
cask ea matte. Sugar and coffee were luxuries not 
seen ; and paper money, with which they were paid for 
such Beverilies, was almost nothing ! 
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If tuck were (be calamitieB of wn, and aacb tibe 
price they paid for our teLfgooenment, uh 1 how great- 
ly aboald we, their descendaDta, prize the precious 
boon I Maddened be the bead, and palsied- be the 
band, that should attempt to despoil tu of a treasure bo 
dearly purchased ! 

Some further particulara of this county will be 
found connected with '■ Penn's Landing at Chester," 
and with the article "Indians," about Indian Hannah, 
a native of Ibis county, "■ Last of the Lenspe !" 

SETTXXXENT OF fiUCKS CXtUKTI. 

This county had its first settlers located nearest to 
the neigfabourbood of Bristol and Fennsbuiy. They 
were nearly all of them of the Society of Friends; 
among these, James Harrison and Fhineaa Pemberton, 
were most inSuenlial and conspicuous. Strong expec- 
tations were entertained by these first settlers, that the 
city of Philadelphia might bare been located at either 
of those chief places ; but it was deemed that the river 
cbaonel was too shallow for ship navigation. 

All tbe first settlers who arrived were obliged to 
brieg certificates of acceptable character, and to be 
enrolled in a record-book — which I have seen — kept by 
P. Fembertonr as clerk of tbe court, giving therein the 
names of the parents, number of children, names and 
number of servants, and tbe vessels by which, and st 
what time, arrived. This, it must be granted, forms a 
curious record of consultation now, and may show some 
fiimilies their *' ancestorial bearings" then. 

The Indians were round about in small settlements 
in almost every direction. Some, long after, dwah on 
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die " Indian E^eld," near Penn'a eatale at Pennsfauty. 
and Bome at Ingbam'a Sprii^ ; others were on the 
Pownall tract, the Streiper tract, and Fell tract The 
laat of the Indian race went off from Buckingham in a 
bodj, in tfafl 7«ar 1775. Tlie general state of Woody- 
wasles, was ranch the wme aa has been already de- 
scribed in the county of Chester. The Indian practice 
of bomii^ (be underbrush in the woods, made the 
woods ia general easy of traversing and exploring. 

The people of Bucks county have been, from the 
earliest settlement, trained and disciplined to a kindly 
spirit of good neighbourhood and frank hospitality. It 
arose at first froin thdr universal brotherhood and mu- 
ttml dependence; and it was long kept alive by the 
onreserred welcome, forever cherished, under their 
eyes, by the Indians settled about tfaem. A truu Indian 
never deems any thing too good for his friend or 
visitor. 

The greater part of the centre grounds of Bucks 
county were located as early as 1700. Such was Buck- 
ingham and Sdesbnry. Among the first of ibose settlers 
there, were Thomas and John Byle, William Cooper, 
Geoi^e Pownall, Roger Hartley, and other Friends, 
from the neighbourhood of" Falls Meeting." Thomas 
Watscm arrived and settled among them in 1704. For 
the first tew years, considerable of their supplies of 
grain for any new comers had to be drawn from the 
Falls, or Middtelown ; and until 1707, they had to take 
all their grain on boraeback, for grinding, to Gwin'a 
Hill, on the Pennepack, near to the Billet. In the 
mean time, many persons had to be content to pound 
their grain at home in wooden mortars. Several of the 
4* 



bouBM of the originnl settlflrs &re still standing. Buch 
4 houBe, built Tor Thomas Ganby, now belongs to 
Joshua Anderson. The great portion of the bouses 
were constructsd of logs, and called log-bouseS) a rude 
but very comfortable kind of building. 

Improved land was generally sold by the acroi at the 
nominal price or value of twenty bushels of wheat ; so 
that when wheat was at 2t. 6d. a. bushel, the land was 
actually sold at 60*. 

The women were always induBtriousi clothing their 
families in genoral by their own band^ — spinning and 
weaving for all their inmates, all the necessary linen 
and woollen clothing. For common diet, milk and 
bread and pie formed the breakfast meal ; and good 
pork or bacon, and a wheat-flour pudding or dumplings, 
with butter and molasses, were given for dinner. Mush, 
or hominy, with milk and butter and honey, formed Ibe 
supper. Chocolate was only occasionally procured, 
and used with maple sugar ; and deer-meat and turkeys, 
when the season answere'd. 

Only a few of the wealthiest farmere bad any wagons 
before the year 1745; about the year 1760 was the 
time of ibeir more common use. Carts were the most 
in use for going to market. John Wells, Esq. was the 
only person who then had a riding-chair. Taverns were 
scarcely known any where ; the one at -Coryell's Ferry 
was the first. 

Ailer the year 1750, a new era seemed to commence, 
by the innuz of more wealth among the people. Bobea 
tea and coflee were introduced, and sundry articles of 
fonign fabric for the farmers' wives, brought among 
tftem by the pedlers, — such as silk and linen neckbkls.. 
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some rilk or figured lioen gonng. The ineDi too, begaa 
to wear vests and breeclica of BeDgal, nankeen, fiistiaD, ' 
or black everlasting, and cotton velvet. Coats also- 
were made of the latter. But uo man or woman, in 
any condition of life, ever held ibemaelrea above the 
wear — for commoD purposes — of homemade " liosey- 
woolsey," of linen or woolleo fabric 

Bucks count; has the honour of having had located, 
at the forks of the Neahamina, the once celebrated 
'< Log College," bo called, of the Rev. William Ten- 
nant, commenced there in 17S1 ; and from it issded 
some of our best men of earliest renown. It wbb then 
" the day of small things." 

Bucks county, in the period of the revolution, was 
made conspicuous, b; a daring " refugee family," called 
the Doana. Their numerous perilous adventures, in 
scouring the couptry far " whig families," and to make 
dieir plunder on such, brought them into great renown 
aa hold desperadoes. There were five brothers of them, 
severally fine looking men, and expert horsemen. Great 
rewards were offered for them ; and finally, two were 
sbot in combat, add two were apprehended and ex- 
ecuted. They were far above ordinary robbers, being 
very generous and humane to all moderate people. 
The wbigs had injured them, and they sought revenge 
at the hazard of their lives. 

PERMSBUBT. 

This was the name of Peiin's country place and 
mausioD — sometimes called his " palace" — in Bucks 
county, situated on the margin of the Delaware river, 
bek>W Bord^ntown. There William Penn and his family 
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Iheclt during part of bis stay amoDg us in the yean 
ITOO and 1701. Tbere, he Ofien eDtertained Indiaiu, 
and held Ireaty-coTenanta, religious moetingSt &.c. The 
place was constructed in 1688-3, at great expense for 
that daji haviiig cost £7000, and baviug considerable 
of the most 'finished or amamental materials brought 
out from England. The mansion was 60 feel in frotat, 
by 40 feet in depth ; the garden, an ornamental and 
ak^iing one, lay along the river-side in front of it ; and 
numerous offices were in a front line with the dwelling. 
All that now remains, is the house now occupied by 
Robert Cromer — the same building of wood which was 
ori^nally formed for Penn's family " brew-bouse." 

After Penn bad gone back to England, bis place was 
retained some time in hopes of bis return. His fiirat- 
ture was long preserved there ; and finslly got sold and 
spread about in Bucks county. Hip clock, and bis 
writing-desk and secretary, 1 have seen. For many 
years the people of Burlington used to make vifiits to 
the place, because of its associations with so dislin- 
guiahed a man — '* a hallowed haunl, though but in ruins 
eeen." Beneath a great grove of walnut-treea, they 
used 10 regale, and Uke their refreshments. A leaden 
reserroii on Ibe top of the house, kept tbere for retain- 
ing water as a security against fire, got to leaking, and 
caused the building to fall into premature decay, so that 
at the era of the revolution, it was torn down, with an 
intention to rebuild another; but the war prevented 
that design. While it rested in a state of decay, it bad 
. a furnished chamber, hung with fine tapestry, and in 
which the femily descendants were intended to be lodg< 
«d in case of visits. This, from its being lo seidoin 
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opened, and when seen, preseotiug lo mtny lokeiu of 
mmty and cob-web iDterior, ^t the repuUtion of "the 
apiiit-room," and was deemed to be a haunted chain' 
bor 1 All who uaed to visit the premises in years long 
since, vere accuBtomed lo lake away some relics of 
the [dace. Some such I have preserved, — such aa the 
carved side of Ibe door, and a piece of the bed-coveri 
curiously worked by Lielitia Penn. In the Memoirs of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, is a memoir by 
J. F. Watson, containing Bundry fiicta concerning this 
memorable place. In the . Pennsylvania Hospital, is 
Peon's chair, taken from this mansion. 

The coQQtry immediately around — through Peon's 
manor — presents & generally level and rich soil ; but ite 
uspeoi from the river side, is quite low and tame. For- 
meriy « creek — now dry — run round behind the man- 
sion, at some distance, forming the farm into an island, 
and being crossed at places by bridges. At those 
places Penn once had his pleasure-barge, and some 
small vessels. 

SSTTLSKEHT OF BXBKBBT. 

This township was settled as early as Philadelphia 
itself. The first Englishmen who explored it were four 
broibers of the name bf TTotion, who had landed at 
New Castle, and set out on foot to make their discove- 
ries and choice of location. When they came to By- 
berry, Ihey were much pleased with a spot of open 
grass-land) and determined to make it their permanent 
bone. Tbey soon got a few acres into wheat, although 
(bey bad to go back as fsr as Cheater to procure their 
•eed. 
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These were aoon after joiDed b; other Bettlen* tmong 
whom irera Comlj, Carter, Rush) and others, — the latter 
oamed wu the ancealor of the diatingniabed Dr. Rush. 
The greater part of the first settlers were Friends, 
which for numerouB years sEterwards gave lo the coun- 
try the aaceadency of Friends' priDciples and maoDerfi. 
It was, therefore, for many years the preferred spot of 
visitation for the remaining Indiane, numbers of whom 
used to gather annually from Edge Pillock and other 
places in New Jersey, forming little colonies, which 
would ai dowD at favourite places in the woods, and 
subsist a while on the land-turtles they could catch, and 
1^ game they could kill. In these woods they gathered 
tbeir supply of materials for making baskets, spoons, 
- and ladles, bows and arrows, &c>, and saying as tbeir 
apol<^y, that their forefathers had reserved such rights 
in their disposal of the territory. The people were too 
kind to them to dispute their privilege, and they con- 
tinued to visit unmolested onM the period of the revo- 
lution. 

The frank and generous hospitality of the Indians to 
the original selllers, deserved a kind and generous re- 
turn. The descendants of the original settler, Carver, 
have told ^e of a striking case of kindness. When his 
Amily was greatly pinched for bread-stuff, and knew of 
none nearer than Chester or New Castlsi ihey sent out 
their children to some neighbouring Indians, intending 
U leave them there, until they could have food for them 
at home ; but (be Indians took off the hoya' trowsers, 
tied the l^s fiill of corn, and sent them Iwck thus sea- 
•onably loaded. 

Byberry is remarkable for having been once destined 
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as the ItMsfttion of Philadelphia city 1 At the lower or 
Bouthero side of the mouth of the FoquesHOk creek, ii 
a pretty elefation of table-land, conforming to the line 
of the'river Delaware, covered with a range of pine 
trees and others, intermixed, and showing now a primi- 
tive state and character, Buch as we understand Fhila* 
delpbift itself originally bad. Ouryoutb who pass it in 
the steam boats should observe i(. This site had once 
been surveyed and plotted as Philadelphia ; and this cir- 
cumstance, for numerous years aflerwards, caused it to 
be called, popularly, "Old Philadelphia." It is now a 
part of the country-seat of Mr. Morgan ; — and his pre- 
sent mansion, altered and repaired, was once cele* 
brated as "the Bake-house,^' at which, on a large 
scale, biscuit were baked for sea service, and for the 
continental army. 

So many of the dttcendaDls of the primitive inbab- 
itants still occupy in prosperity the places of their Ibre- 
ikthers, end give perpetvilty to the names of so many 
original selllers, that it is gratifying now, to ride 
through Iheir township, and to witness the comforts 
enjoyed by them. 

This love of visiting and contemplating places filled 
with local impressions, generated by the events and 
doings of our forefathers, is one of the strongest and 
purest feelings of our nature, and one which we wish 
to foster, with warm-hearted interest, in these pages. 
It fiings over the imagination a delightful spell, Vbeto 
fancy draws those pictures of the past, more bWh>e- 
bred, social and endearing, when viewed glimmering 
through the mist of years. With thoughts like these,'' 
we are prompted to add in conclusion, some extract! 
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from * letter written vith palfaoa and feeling by the 
oeMtnted Doctor Rush, to the honorable John Adami 
-~im warm and aocial friend, or the occasion of hia 
ritit to Bfberry, in 1818, to aee the old Home- 
ttead, and to revive ibe images of hia childhood and de- 
parted kindred ; — even ita length, in this place, vill be 
excused by those who know how to appreciate such pure 
emntions, so prompted by country and home. Such 
feelings are full of poetry and sensibility, and may some 
diy preeent to some future Byben? poet, the theme of 
« tonobing poem ! 

Whsn lilent time with lightly foot. 
Had trad o'er fifty years, 

He sought BgeiD hia natire spot 

With gtBleful thouglita and lean;— 

Whan he drew nigh his ancient home 
His heart beat all the way, — 
. Each place he paai'd, leeiu'd stiU lo apeak. 
Of some dear former day. 
*'I was called," says he, " lately lo visit s patient in 
that neighborhood, and having with me my youngest son, 
I thought I would avail myself of the occasion to visit 
the farm on which I waa born, and where my ances- 
tors for several generations had lived and died. In ap- 
proaching it, I was agitaled in a manner I did not ex- 
pect. The access was altered, but every thing around, 
was nearly the same as in the days of my boyhood, at 
iDhick time I Ufi it. The family there, though stran- 
gera to me, received me kindly, and discovered a dis- 
position to satisfy m; curiosity and gratify my feelbgs. 
I sooD aaked permission to conduct my son up stairs to 
see the room in which I drew my first breath and made 
my fint umoeloome noise in the world, and where first 
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began tbe afieclion and cares of my beloved nnd excel- 
lent moiber. I nexl asked for a large cedar tree wbicb 
once stood before the door, — planted by my father's 
band. It bad been converted into the pillars of tbe pi- 
azza before tbe bouse. Filled with emotion, I era- 
braced the one nearest me. I next inquired for the 
orchard planted by the same hand, and was conducted 
to an eminence behind the house, where I mw a num- 
ber of apple trees which still bore /mil, to each of 
which I felt something like the aSection of a brother. 
The building, which is of stone, bears marks of age 
and decay. On one of the stones near tbe front door, 
I discovered the letters J. R. Before the house flows 
a small but deep creek, abounding in pan-fiah. Tbe 
farm consists of ninety acres, in a highly cultivated 
slate. The owner did not want (o sell ; but 1 begged, 
if be ever should incline to dispose of it, to make me 
or one of my surviving sons tbe first offer. While I 
sat in its common room, I looked at its walls, and 
thought bow often they had been made vocal by m; 
ancestors — to conversationa about wolves, besrs and 
snakes,.in the first settlement ; afterwards, about cows 
ami cslves, and colts, and lambs, &c. and st all times, 
with prayers and praises, and chapters read audibly 
from tbe Bible ; for all who inhabited it of my fiimily, 
were pious people— chiefly of the sect of Quakers and 
Baptists. On my way home, I stopped to view a ftmi- 
]y graveyard, in which were buried three and pari of 
four succesuve generations, all of whom were the de- 
scendants of Captain John Rush, who with six sons 
and three daughters, followed William Penn to Penn- 
sylvania, in 1683. He had been a captain of a troop 
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of bone under Oliver Cromwell ; and when I first 
settled in Philadelphia, I was Bometimaa visited by one 
of his grandsons, a man of 66 years of age, who bad, 
when a boy, oflen seen and conversed vltb the former, 
and especially concerning bia services under the f*ro- 
tector. I retain as his relics, his sword, watch and 
bible-leaf, on which is inscribed In his own hBDd,-^hi9 
marriage, and children's birth and names. My grand- 
bther, James Rash, afler whom my son, the physician, 
is named, has his graveetone and inscription in the 
aforesaid grave-ground — as " departed this life, March 
te, 17*7, aged 48 years, &.c." He was a farmer and 
gunsmith, of much ingenuity in his business. While 
standing and considering this repository of the dead, 
there holding my kindred dual, my thoughts ran wild, 
and my anceston seemed to stand before me in their 
homespun dresses, and to say, what means this gentle- 
nuxn, by thus intruding upon our repose ; and I seem- 
ed to say — Dear and venerable friends, be not distirb- 
ed- I BDl one who inherits your blood and name, and 
come hero to do homage to your Christian and mqral 
virtues ; and truly, 1 have acquired nothing from the 
world (though raised in fame,) which I so highly prize 
as the reli^ous principles which I inherited from you ; 
— And I possess nothing that I value so much as the 
innocence and purity of your characters. After my 
return from such a visit, T recounted in the evening to 
my family, the incidents of the day, to which they lis- 
tened with great pleasljre ; and heartily tbey partook of 
some cherries, from the limb of my ikther's tree, which 
my Kitle son brought home with him as a treat to them." 
Such a letter, Rota such an eminent man, conse- 
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crales to kindly reoiembraaca, such hallowed localUiea; 
— It gives to me, if I needed it, k suffioicDt aptJog; for 
thus enlarging this chapter on recollections end ind- 
denta or Byberry. They will come borne to the bo- 
sotna of many. 

Thore ii not a, spot in Ibla wide-peoplid akrlh. 

So daar ta the beui u the Usd of our biribi 

'Tig the home of our childhood, the loaL-toaobinf apot, 

Which mem'iy retain* when ill else is foigot I 

A letter written under such circumetancea, doea 
more to illualrale the charecler and the heart of the 
miter, than a volume of common biography. The 
'viail of such a man to the graves of his ancestors, cre- 
ates s stirring at the heart of the sensitive reader. 
There is piety in it — an enthusissm and holiness of 
teeiiag devoted to the dead, which give character and 
iramortality to him who cherisbad them. His feelings 
were far better and more pure than to be borne aloll 
ftjr kit renoom, amidst the bosannaa of the people. In 
such a place for thought— for mental abMraction, how 
withdrawn from the tempests which aweep over the 
world's affairs! What a rest to the heart!— -The fan- 
cy only is busy, when it there cons over the former 
employments, business, joys, sorrows, hopes and fears, 
of those DOW bensBth his tread. The world's glory- 
its highest ambition, quickly fades and dies before the 
tranquil pleasures of such an hour as this. Such a 
Aontc is consecrated by such a letter, and should be 
perpetuated and visited as the tohim natale of i man 
boUi good and great. One cannot forbear the wish 
that the sons of such a father, should long possess the 
home and there preserve the simple and touching nar- 
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ntiTe oF Buch'& parent! I would inscribe such a let* 
ter upon Us wdlU for ever — Ettc lu perpHua. 

BSTTLBHUrr OF axKMAKTOVK. 

The landi of this township of 5,700 acres, were ori- 
ginally taken up in 1683, by Francis D. PaBtorius, 
Esq. a Friend) from Germany, acting as an agent tor 
the Frankfort Company. 

Ilie proper town of Germantonn, was constituted 
into a borough, under a patent fVoin William Penn, of 
the year 1689;— of this borough, Pastorius was made 
£rst Bailiff; but in the year 1706, the town was suffer- 
ed voluntarily to lose its charter, from the unwillingneBS 
of the principal men to serve in courts of jinlice, 
wherein oaths might be required. Strange to tell, this 
town, now so populous and so ancient — even as Pbila- 
delpbia ilself, has never since chosen to become again 
a borough corporation ! 

Almost all of the first Bettlsn were of the society 
of Friends, from Germany — from Crefelt, Gresheim, 
and Frankfort. For some time they held their meet- 
ings at the house of Tunis Kunderts ; afterwards, in 
1706, they buitt their Rrst meeting-house, of stone, on 
tbe aile now their grave-ground. This society was the 
first to agitate tbe question of the injustice of holding 
slaves. One of the first settlers— Wis he rt Levering, 
lived to the age of 109 years, and died in 1744. 
Arents Klincken came from Holland in 1682, and 
^built the first two story house in the place— bis friend 
William Penn was present, and partook of ihe " rais- 
ing dinner." It is still 8landing,^4ijilt of stcme. The 
house of stoofl and wood— marked 168S| is still stand- 
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ing in Qoufa'a nwdow, wbere the firet fiunil; of 8boo> 
maker lived, and where Willitm Penn, standing on a 
rock in the lot) near the door, preached (o the peopb. 
Several of the oldeet bouses are still standing) of one 
story, built of logSf and the interstioes filled vith river- 
nisbes and clay* iQtennized. Jn a botise of 90 years of 
»ge, taken down^ the grata itUemuxed is the elay, was 
as green as when cut t l^e windows geoerally were 
small and set in leaden frames. 

As early as tba year 1700, tbei« were bur bermUs 
living in the oeighbourhood— «y, Jobo Seelig, John 
Kelpiua, Conrad Mathias, and one Bony. In later 
years, Benjamin Lay also settled near by* in a cavct as 
a faennil. All these were such from religious purposes; 
Kel|iius Bad Seelig were ecboJart, who came out with 
forty others from the colleges in Germany, to seek a 
wildeniess life, and to r«8t for the " coming of the 
bnde," mentioned in the Revelations 1 Several of the 
MS. books of Kelpius are still in existence, and are 
preserved as curiosities ; his journal and diary I have 
seen in Latin. He lived a holy and blameless life, and 
died young, while sitting in his garden, now the premises 
of Phebe Riter, in Roxborough, where he bad his cave, 
near to the taring now there. 

The Mnenonista built their first meeting bouse of 
U^, in 1706, near where now atands their bouse of 
stone. They were at first more numerous than now. 

The Tiuikers came out from Germany in 1709, and 
held their first gathering as a meeting at the log-house 
now in front of their present stone church. Alexander 
Hack, a rich miller from Germany, was tbeir fijvt 
leader and preacher. Many years ago, when the Ttjfi- 
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ken wera numerous it Ephrata, thef lued to inaks 
visits of lore, to tboM in GermantowDi walking oos 
after the other in Indian file, to the number of fort; to 
fifty persons ; all bare headed, and all habited with long 
coals, hooded like the Dominican fri&rs. 

It nas Dot tiU after the rerolation, that English ^as 
spoken in the place, except occasionally. German 
pFBaching was retained in the churches til) within a few 
jrears. The Academy, called the "Public School," 
built in 1760, had fullonehalfof it occupied b; German 
scholars. There were even somelndian boys as scho- 
lars there. A German Newspaper was printed as early 
as 1739, by C. Sower. 

The first Grist Mill set up in Philadelphia county 
was that latterly called Luken'a or Roberts's Hill, in 
Church lane, just one mile north east from^he Market 
Square. It was erected as early aa 1683, by Richard 
Townsend, a public Friend : he has left this relation of 
hcts, to wit ; that the people brought their grist on their 
back, save one man, who-lirought it on a tame bull. 
On one occasion, while he was mowing in his meadow, 
a young deer came so near that he struck it down and 
secured it for diet in a time of great need. 

It was at Germantown, they first used the invention 
of " Jamb stoves," the same, essentially, which have 
been since known as " Ten-plate Stoves." They were 
made for C. Sower. The same Sower cast his printiog 
types, and printed the first guorfo Bible in tbe colonies. 

Godfrey, the inventor of (he quadrant, was born near 
Germantown, and also Rittenhouse, the philosopher* 
James Logan was long a resident at Stenton Arm close 
by. His maiuion was built like a palace, in 17S8, and 
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the coontry was then so new, tliat a bear about the raoie 
lime, came and leaped over the garden fence. 

Anthony Johnson, who died in 1823, aged 78 jears, 
had seen a large bear near Chen's hoiise in his youth ; 
and his father had shown him, near the present R, 
Haineft' house, where he had seen six wDl?es in one 
gathering! In 17SI, abearwas killed tnGermantown, 
and was so published in the City Gazette ; and two more 
adil nearer the city, were mentioned at the same time. 
Forty years ago a flock of eis wild turkies were Jcilled 
al the Wissahioon milla. 

Gennantown was once a place in which two distin- 
guished conjurors, or " diviners for money," flourished: 
say Dr. Wilt, and old Shrunk. The superstition then, 
was very great about witchcraft and ghosts ; and many 
people came from a distance to inquire for stolen goods, 
and to ask cures for strange or bewitched diseases. 
One of the conjurors had for his sign some German 
verses, saying, " What God has given me, let no man 
despise," dec. 

Some of the finest scenery, for rocky and woody wild- 
ness, is to be seen along the banks of the Wissahicon ; 
well worth the ride and the inspection of all the inquir- 
ing youths of Philadelphia. The giounds of German- 
town, too, are all rendered interesting by the events of 
(he war of the Revolution. The inhabitants can still 
show where sundry British officers dwelt, and where 
their sections of command were stationed ; and above 
all, point out all the grounds where the memorable battle 
of Gennantown was begun and sustained at Chew's 
house, &.C. Bullets and balls from the fields are still 
turned out by the plough, where they had been scattered 
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among tlia cooilMtBata. For mioy jetn after d»t 
Hirife, the hojt could supply theaiB«iTeB with leaden 
balk for tbeir cbuckera end peocilB ; and ollea they 
could gather iron balls to sell to the blacksmiths fbr a 
few apendiog pennies. 

SRTTLGIIXHT OF noRBISTOWM. 

This place, now so beautiful aod numerous in housest 
is a towDffhoUy built up since the war of indepeadeiice. 
At that time, it was the farm of John Bull j and bis 
original &rib house is now standing in the town, as 
the ion of Richard Richardson. 

As early as the year 1704, the whole manor, as it 
was tben called, which included the present township 
of Norrington, was sold out by William Pena, jr. for 
£,6oO. From Isaac Norris, one of the purchasers, the 
place bas since taken its name. 

The original settlers about the neighbourhood of 
NorriatowD. Swedes Ford, >^c., were Swedes, who 
much inclined to settle along the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, and like the Indians, to make free use of their ca* 
noes for travelling conveyances. The Swedes church 
not far off, was much visited by worshippers going there 
in Uieir boats ; and in still later times, when horses be- 
came a means of conveyance, it was common for a man 
and woman to ride togetiier on one horse, the women 
wearing for economy " safe-guard petticoats," which 
they took off after aniral, and hung along the fence 
until again required. 

There are still remains below Norristown, nearly 
fhiotiDg the Ford, of a long line of tedoubls, made by 
the Americans under the direction of Gen. Du Forteuil, 
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lo defend the passage of the Ford against th« British ap* 
proBcbing from the Iwttle of Brandywine, and which 
had the effect to compel them to pass six miles higher 
up the river at " Failand Ford." Some of the cannon 
in tn angle of the redoubt have since washed into the 
river bank, and may at some future day surprise a dis- 



It was on tbe river bank at Norristowo, that tbejlrtt 
tpadewassettoGXcaiatetheJlrttjnibliccanal&Heinpted 
in the United States 1 This should bo remembered ! 
It was indeed abortive for want of adequate funds, as 
well as economy ; but it tested the early spirit of enter- 
prise of our leading citizens, — acting a few years in 
advance of the age in which they dwelt. This fact in con- 
nection with tbe MS. account of Mr. John Thomson of 
Delaware county, of his early adventure in a boat, the 
White Fish, by a navigation from Niagara to Phila- 
delphia, by the water courses in New York state; showing ' 
hefordiand, the practibility of tbe Grand Canal of New 
York, are so many evidences of our early efforts in the 
" Canal system 1" The boat, after so singular a voyage, 
was laid up in tbe Statebouse yard in ihe year 1796, 
and visited as a curiosity. A sight of that boat, and 
a knowledge of the facts connected with it, is supposed 
to have prompted president Washington, at that early 
period, to write of his conviction of the practicability of 
a mrion of the waters of the lakes with the ocean. A 
subject, happily for all, now no longer a problem. 

VBANKFOBD. 

The site of Frankford was originally beld as the taw- 
mil seat of a Swide, before Peon's arrival. Tbat mill 
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seat U tbe Mine nov Duffield'a Mill power and Mta- 
bliahment. It was first deeded to YMmaD GilliogtwD, 
b; Penn'fl Comroisaiooen in 1696 ; and aAervatds was 
constructed into a Grist Mill, Saw Mill, &.c. 

Tbe aged Giles GiUingham, wbo died at FrankioTd 
in 1825, at the age of 93 yeare, said that when he was 
a boy therC) it was quite common for him to play with 
Indian lads in the neighbourhood. FraoUbrd then bad 
but very few houses, and was oflen called Oxford], after 
the name of its township. About the time of Brad- 
dock's defeat, there came an Indian from a diataucei 
blowing a horn as he entered [he Indians' place; they soon 
wentofi* with him, and were no more seeii near there. 

There has been an opinion prevalent about Frsnk- 
fbrd village, that it deHred its name ^m jFronit, a black 
fellow, and his ford, where he kept a ferry for poa- 
sengers on foot ; but besides its looking too artificial to 
be true, there are olivious reasons against that oause of 
its name. I see it as early as 1701 referred to in a 
public petition concerning a road under the name of 
" Frankford:" besides, it ties on the creels the Indian 
Wingohocking, which comes from tbe " Frankford 
Company's land" io Germanlown. It was their proper 
water passage to the river. 

Jonathan Dickinson, in 17 1 5, when writing respecting 
" Fairman's land at Frankford creek," says, " a ford 
there will be very needful and very expensive, aa tjie 
winds drive ihe waters from the Delaware oeer much 
marshy land there. For 200 acres he ofiers £400. 
He says it cannot be surveyed on the mardt (since all 
converted into productive meadows, &c.) until ttie win- 
ter is so advanced as to make tbe survey on the ica 1 
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He speaks, e*en then, of Its losing 100 loads of timber 
cat off) because it was antenanted, and borne off io 
moODligbt Dights— probably for sbip timber use, and for 
stavei. 

It appears by tbe minutes of council, 1726. tbat 
" the inbabitants then of Frankford," petitioo that the 
road may be so altertd, as to hare but one brid^ in 
use, instead of the two then existing. 

In the year 1814, C. Kuhn, in digging near the water- 
mde, for a foundation for a small store, on the lan-yard 
premises, now of Kinsay & Hilles, discovered an in- 
terred earthen pot of silver coin, of about 100 pieces, 
of very old dates. Several were divided coins, cut into 
sections of dollars and quarters. Some dates were as 
old as 300 yeaia. One vas an old Massachusetts coin 
of 1G6S. He sold them all for old silver. 

SETTLBMBNT OF OWSNKDD. 

This township, originally settled by the Welsh, was 
taken up in 1698 ; the original purchasers being Wil- 
liam, John, and Thomas Evans, who distributed por- 
tions among their associates, — to wit : William, John, 
Thomas, Robert, Owen, and Cadwallader Evans ; Hugh 
Griffiths, Edward Foulke, Robert Jones, John Hughes, 
And John Humphrey. Only the two last named were 
Friends j all the others were churchmen. These latter 
were aconstomed to meet at Robert £vans'B; and 
there Cadwallader Evans was in the practice to read 
li:<»n tbe Bible to the people assembled. But one 
time, as CWwallader Evans was accustomed to relate 
to the late venerable Jesse Foulke, he was going as 
usual to his brother Robert's, when passing near the 
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road leading (o FrieDds meeting, held «t John Hi^be's 
and Jobn Humphrey's, it seemed as if he waa impressed 
"to go down and lee how the Quakers did." This be 
mentioned to his friend at the close of his owk meetii^, 
and they all agreed to go to the Friends meeting the 
next time, — where they were all so well satisfied that 
th^ never met again in their own worship. In 1700, 
the Friends built their log meeting house, on the site 
where now stands their present stone house, built in 
1823. An intermediate stone house was built there in 
1712. 

Mrs. S. Naocarro, the kinswoman of the above 
mentioned Jesse Foulke, who lived to be 80 years of 
age, used to tell the atory a little variant, saying thai 
the brothers Evans used to read the public services 
of their church, in a summer house, constructed of 
boughs of trees; and that when one of the biotherswas 
proceediag to his meeting, having to pass by where 
William Penn was speaking, he became so convinced, 
that he succeeded in bringing over all his brethren to 
the same profession. 

The same Mrs. N. had often seen and conversed with 
her grandfather, Hugh Evans, who lived to be ninety 
years of age. When he was a boy of twelve years of 
age, he remembered that WitUam Penn, with his daugb* 
ter LsBtitia and a servant, (in the year 1699 or 1700,) 
came out on horseback to visit his father, Thomas 
Evaoa. Their bouae was then tuperior, in that it was 
of barked and hewn loga, a refinement surpassing the 
common rank. At that house, William Penn ascended 
steps on ihe outnde to go to his bed-chamber ; and the 
lad of twelve, curious to see so distinguished a guest, 
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went up aftanrardi to peep through the apertureai and 
nw him oii hb knees at prayer, giving ftudible '* thinki 
to God for BDch a peaceful and excellent abelter in the 
wiMernenl". The same facta 1 heard also from another 
ancient peraon. 

The aanie Hugh Evana toldi that Ltetitia, then a 
lirelj young tpri, was very denrous to go to an Indian 
(eetiTal which was near ; but bar father would not give 
his coDsentf though she entreated him much : eiw then 
went out as if chagrined, and seeming to wish for some 
novelty to dissipate her grief, ^e took up a flail near 
sooto grain, at which she began to labour playfully^— 
when she ioadverteotly brought the unwieldy instm- 
ment so severely about her head and shoulderB, as to have 
induced quite a new concern upon her mind, and caused 
ber quickly to retreat into the bouse. The iropreMion 
this fact made upon H. Evans, was never lost, and was 
often told. 



BBTTLSMBNT OT CHRSTXK. 

This ancient town was several years in beiqg be- 
fore the arrival of Peon's colonists. It was the proper 
county town of what had been usually called Upland 
county by the Swedes sod Dutch, and as such, it was 
itself usually called Uphind kIbo. The originar nsnM 
of the place, by the Indians, was Mocoponacka. 
- Some of the Friends who bad deaigaed br a settle- 
ment in Jersey, bad preferred this litde village as their 
residence as early as 1677, — wherefore, when Pesn's 
first c^onists arrived by the ship Factor, in the winter, 
in Decnnber 1681, they were there met and welcomed 
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bj those FriendB. Uobert Wad« wm the chief person 
'among tfaem ; and his house, called "the Esses bouse,'' 
was often made the bead quarters of the emigrants. It 
was at this hospitable mansion, that William . Penn, 
when he arrived, made hit landing and his home. 
The house Is no more ; but facts sufficient still exist, to 
make the $cene of the landing, the tbeme of an histori- 
cal painting. The house stood on the lower side of 
Chestercreekinotisrfrom the river side; was a large one 
and a balfstor;woodea building, with a piazza. Near it 
by (he river side, stood several lofly pines, and a long 
range of lofty walnut trees. Wade's premises on that 
side of the creek, extended some distance inland as a 
large farm. The upper side of the creek, where now 
stands the town of Chester, was originally the land of 
James Sanderland, a Swede, whose remains are noticed 
on a stone inscription of fine character, in the present 
ancient St. Paul's church in that town. It represents 
him as dying in the year 1693 in the 56th year of his 
age. 

The brick bouse is still standing, now a cooper's 
shop, owned by John Hart, in which it is said, was 
held the firat Aatembly of Pennsylvania '. It is a one 
and a half story structure of middle size, close by the 
Creek. The oaken chair, in which William Penn there 
sat as chief of that assembly, is said to be still preservml 
in the possession of the aged and respectable widow of 
Colonel Frazier, — a chair to be prized bj us, with a 
regard as venerative as that felt by Englishmen for 
their celebrated chair in Westminster Abbey, brought 
from Scone to help in the investiture of royal power. 

At the mill-seat np the Chester creek, now belonging 
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to Richard Flowerai wa;i origiiuiU; located, near (heratoi 
tbe firtt miU in the couot; ; th« same noticed in 
Proud's history ss erected by Richard Townsend. The 
original mill ia all gone ; but the log platform under 
water stiU remains. Tfae iron vane of that mill, curi- 
ously wrought in cut letters, is still on the premises, 
conuining the letters " W P. S C. C P. 1699."— 
which express the original partners, William Peon, 
Samuel Carpenter and Caleb Fusey. 

Close by (he race, stands the original dwelling house 
io which it ia understood that Richard Townsend once 
dwelt, and where he was often visited by his partners ; 
U is a lowly stone building of rude finish .inside. There 
let the visiter enter, and baving seated himsd^ as I 
have doDe, let him try to consider that within those 
humble walls mm. .oAen eeated the Great Founder of 
Fennsylvania ! 

. Not far from this place, at the mills at Ridley creek, 
is a curious relic, an engraving upon a rock of " 1. S. 
1662." which marks the spot where the first settler, 
John Sharpless, then affixed bis temporary hut. His 
descendants since enjoy the same site and aeighboui- 
Iiood in affluence. 

The original expectations of Chester were' once 
much greater than since ; they once thought it would 
grow into a shipping port. They had large trade with 
die rich lands of Lancaster county, and had some cele- 
brity for their granary, and a great bakeiy establish- 
ment for the use of vessels. In an original petition of 
the inhabitants of Chester of the year 1700, in my pos- 
session, they pray, 4al— " Whereas Chealer is daily 
improving, and in time may be a good place, that the 
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queen's roa^maf ba laid out aa direct as poaaible, from 
Darby to the bridge on Cheater creek." Thia paper 
waa signed by ninety inhabitants, all writing good 
baoda. 

There naa many years ago conaiderable indJcationq 
and promise of a valuable copper mine up the Cheater 
creek. There are still visible remains of the two 
ahafts, now filled with water. They were said to con- 
tain about 60 pouoda of copper, and about 50 ounces of 
ailver in the 100 pounda. At some fbtnre day, they 
will probably be re-worked with mora success and 
profit. 
. . At Uiia, late dsy, it is gratefiil to look back with 
" recollected tenderness" on the slate of society once 
possessing Chester. Most of the old inhabitanta, being 
descendants of the English, spoke, ssoolonisla, with the 
broad dialect of the north. Tbey were a simple hearted, 
afieclioHle people. Little distinction of rank was 
known among them ; but all were honest and kind, and 
ail entitled tO| and received, the ftiendly attentions and 
kindness of their neighbours in cases of sickness and 
distress. Scandal end detraction, aomelimes village 
pests, were to them unknown. Their era wee a " Silver 
Age." 



FRONTIER TOWMS. 

Larcabteb, Reading, dtc. 

Thesk now conspicuous and large inland towns, 
were long regarded in the early days of tbe province. 
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as far remote in the (ndian ranges and hunting grounds. 
The firflt inhabitantai vho made " clearing and settle- 
nenta" in those r^oos, were generally tolerated aquat- 
terB, living rent fVee, for tiie purpose c^ forming a 
cordaoi or defensive barrier, against an; Indian sur- 
ptue. 

The earliest settlement in Lazraaster. as a town, was 
induced bj the expected . advantages nf the iron works 
near by. The first eslabliabmeat of them commenced 
in 1726, under the enterprise of Mr. Kurts. In 1728, 
the ftmily of the Gmbbe, as iron-masterS) began tbdr 
career ; but the moat extensive and successful of all, ' 
was the late Robert Coleman, who amassed a great 
fortune thereby. 

Where Lancaster now stands, was once an Indian 
wigwam town ; a hickory tree stood in its centre, not 
far from a spring ; under this tree the councils met ; * 
and from one of these councils a deputation was once 
sent to confer with William Penn at Shackamaxon. The 
Indian tntion was called Hickory, as well aa their town. 
When the whites began to build there, they ^ill called 
it by the same name ; and Gibson, at his inn, about the 
year 172S, had a hickory tree painted upon his sign. 
It was situated near where Slaymaker's hotel is now 
built, and the spring was nearly opposite. The town 
under the name of Lancaster, was not laid out until 
1730 ; and the courts were not takw to it from Postle- 
waite, until the year 1734. 

An Indian town once stood on a flat of land north- 
east of Hardwiche, the seat of William Coleman, Esq. 
A poplar tree was the emblem of the tribe, from whence 
their name was derived. Its location, and that of the 
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town, wu BMr tbe bink o( the Cmintogs. The Con* 
wtoga Indians were once nuneroiu and inSnenlial, 
Aieariy u 1701, we read of an'embuay rrom Phila- 
delphia " loimd about tbrougb the woods," to " tbe 
palace of the king." " where (hey were cordially re- 
eeiTed and well entertained at a considerable town." In 
tiw 7««t 1721, Sir W. Seitb and bia council and thirty 
gmUemen went to Gooestoga, to bold there a treaty 
with tbe heeds of tbe Five Nations. An original deed 
f^oBi Wiggoneebeenab, of ITSS) to Edmntid Cartlidge, 
grants "in behalf of tbe Ddaware Indiana concerned)" 
tbe tract of land formerly his plantatioD. "laying in a 
tarn of Conestoga creek) called Indian Point." Those 
Indiana, under the general name of ConeMogocs, con- 
tinned to dwell along the Conssloga creek, until the 
year 1764, when fourteen of tbeir number baring been 
malicioasly killed by the Irish aettlers, the rest took 
shelter in Lancaster, and for their better aecnrity were 
placed under tbe bolls and bars of tbe prison ; ^wbere, 
however, th^ were afterwards asauled and massacred 
— fnen, women, and children — at mid-day, by an armed 
band of lawless ruffians, calbng themadvea tbe " Paz- 
tang boys !" Tbe Roman Catbdics, under the Jesuits, 
wne tbe first who opened religious worship among tbe 



In the year 1704, Lancaster had so moeh i 
as to have then contained SOO houses and SOOO inha- 
UtantB. A great proportion of them, then, were of 
German origin. The best lands of Lancaster county, 
and deemed) in general, the fineat ferms in the slate, 
are those poaseased by tbe German iamilies. 

Reading ia of much later origin, and had, when it 
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begaiit a T«i7 rapid jaogrou — tfaviDg, Ibr instance,'bul 
one faonu there io 174P,aiKl in 1752 it coMained ISO 
dweltiogsl It was raiaad into alliuing r^ute by the 
agents of the Penn family, calling Tor settlers in it, u 
"a oetr town of great natural advantages of locatioa, 
and destined to be a prosperous p1ace>" 

Bethlehem and Easton formed the frontier towns on 
Ibe north. Tbe former was begun in 1743, under 
Count Zinzendorf, by forming there his Moravian town> 
As hte as the year ]75&, the inhabitants of the nei^h- 
boDriug countty were driven in from their farms to the 
towns of Bethlehem and Easton, filled with panic altd 
dread from marauding Indiana i It was not until the 
year 1761 that the present AUentown, then a fort, had 
its garrison dismissed. As late as the year I7SG, the 
year of Braddock's defeat and alarm, tfawe vaa a block 
house at Harris's ferry, tbe present Harriiburg, and 
hostile Indians prowled about Shearman's valley, not 
far off, committing sundry depredations. Since the war 
of the revolution, such is the march of improvement, 
that Hartisburg is made the seat of governnient, other 
towns are erected in every direction, and distant places 
are mode nigh to us in effect, by numerous turnjakes, 
mil roads, and canals! 

It strongly marks the rapid progress of inland im- 
provement, to say, that several membere of a family of 
tbe name of Gilbert are now living, who dwelt near the 
Lehigh, on this side of the present celebrated Maucb 
Chunk coal mines, who were captured in open day by 
a band of hostile Indians, in the year 1778, and borne 
off unmolested to tbe Niagara frontier. One of the 
femalea so captured, I have seen and conrersed with 
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only a few monibs before the proflent writing. 9he ia 
B Frieod, dwelling id Byberr;. Tbey then travelled 
through a wilderness counliy, unperceived by any white 
inhsbitants, 600 miles in S6 days. Now splendid stage- 
coaches roll over graded turnpikes, and pass through 
numerous prosperous towns and villages, through all 
the intermediate space 1 

A MS. journal, which I have men, of C. F. Post's, an 
Indian interpreter and agent, who died at Germantown 
in 1766, and who made an excursion from that place, 
in 1758, to the Suaqnehannah liver with sundry Indians, 
shows incidentally bow very wild and Indian-like the 
intermediate country must then have been. His first 
Btage of one day from Bethlehem was to Hay^ ; the 
next day to Fort Allen, where he met Indiana from 
Wyomng; thence be went to fort Augutta, on the 
Susquebannah, where he met sundry Indiana from Die 
h>gt>, now called Tioga, at the head of the same river, 
and saw also some Indiana from Shamcldn. Coursing 
along the river, he came to WekeeponaU, and at night 
rested at Queata^awateee. The next day they crossed 
the rirer at the Big Itland — the same now so celebrated 
for its expensive canal works — called Duncan's Island, 
a little above Harrisburg. In the region on the oppo* 
fflte side, westward, they came to several places where 
they saw two poles, painted red, set up u pillars, to 
which the Indiana tied their prisoners for the night. 
Now how difierent are all those regions, brought about 
in a terra of fifty years ! Persona were lately alive in 
Tulpehocken, near Womelsdorf, who saw in that country 
tiie dreadful Indian massacre in 1756. I saw myself 
some that had been captured then. 
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Heie rnemor;'! spell wabei op the thrimg 
Of put KfieclioD — here oor fhthers trod ! 

The general voice of mankind bas ever &voured the 
conmcration of places ballowed b; the presence of per- 
sonages originating great epochs in bistoryi or by events 
giving renown to nations. The landing place of Co- 
lumbus in our western world is consecrated and honoui- 
ed in Havsoa ; and the landing of the pilgrims at Fly- 
moDtb is commemorated by festivals. We should not 
be less disposed to emblazon with its just renown the 
place where Peon, our honoured Ibuoder, first set his 
fbot on the soil of our beloved cily. The sits and all . 
its enviriHiB were abundantly picturesque, and facts 
enough of the primitive scene have descended to us. 



" e'en to replace agen 

The fioturea iw they.knew thorn then." 

Faots still live, to revive numerous local impressions, 
and lo connect the heart and the imagination with the 
past,— to lead out the mind in vivid conceptions of 

" Hon the place look'd when Iwu fresh and yoiuig." 

Penn and his immediate friends came up in an open 
boat or barge from Chester ; and because of the then 
pecuHar fitness, as " a landing place," of the " low and 
■andj beech," at die debouche of tbe once beautiful and 
rural Dook creeki they there came to tbe shore by tbe 
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nde of Chieat's nev houn, theo in ft state of building, 
the aame known in the primitive BDoals as *■ (be Blue 
Anchor tavern," 

The whole scene wsi Bcttve, animating and cheering. 
On the shore were gathered, to cheer bis arrival, most 
of the fen inbabilBnts who had preceded him. The 
busy builders who had been occupied at the construc- 
tion of Guest's house, and at the connecting line of 
** Budd's long row," all forsook their labours to join in 
the general greetings. The Indians too, aware by pre- 
vious signals of his approach, were seen in the throng, 
or some, more reservedly apart, waited the salutation of 
the guest, while others, hastening to the scene, could 
be seen paddling their canoes down the smooth waters 
of the creek. 

Where the houses were erecting, on the line of Front 
street, was the low sandj beach ; directly south of it, on 
tits opposite side of the creek, was the grassy and wet 
soil, fruitful in whortleberries ; beyond it was the " So- 
ciety Hill," having its summit on Pine Street, and rising 
in graceful grandeur from the precincts of Spruce 
street, — all then robed in the vesture with which nature 
most charms. Turning our eyes and looking north- 
ward, we see similar rising ground, presenting its sum- 
mit above Walnut street. Looking across the Dock 
creek westward, we see all the margin of the creek 
adorned with every grace of shrubbery and foliage, and 
beyond it, a gently sloping descent from the line of 
Second street, whereon were hutted a few of the na- 
tive wigwams intermixed among the shadowy trees. A 
bower near there, and a line of deeper verdure on the 
ground, marked " the spring," where " the Naiad weeps 
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Iter emptying urn." Up the atream meanderiDg through 
*' prolixitj' of shade," where '* willows dipt their pendent 
boughs, stooping; as if to drink," we perceive, where it 
traversea Second Btreet, the lowly shelter of Drinker, 
the anterior lord of Dock creek ; and beyond him, the 
creek disappears in iDtervening trees, or in myslerioua 
windings. 

Penn was bo pleased with the site of " the low sandy 
beach," as a landing place, (the rest of the river side be- 
ing high precipitous banks) that he made it a public land- 
ing place for ever in his original city charter ; and the 
Uttle haven at the creek's mouth so pleased him, as a fit 
place for a harbour for vesaels in the winter, and a se- 
curity from the driving ice, that he also appropriated so 
much of it as lay eastward of the Little Dock creek to 
be a great dock for ever, to be deepened by digging 
when needful. The waters there were much deeper at 
first than after years, as the place got filled up by the 
negligence of the citizens. Charles Thomson, Esq. 
told me of his often seeing Buch vessels as sloops and 
schooners lading their dour for the Weat Indies on the 
ndes of the Dock creek near to Second street ; and a 
very aged informant (Mrs. Powell) had seen a Bchoonei 
once as high as Girard's bank. Charles Thomson also 
told me of one family of the first settlers whose vessel 
wintered at the mouth of the creek. 

Tins original tavern, from its location, was at first of 
first rate conaequeuce aa a place of busineBS. It waa 
the proper key of the city, to which all new-comere re- 
aorted, and where all small vessels, coming with build- 
ing timber from Jersey, &c., or with traffic from New 
Ei^Und, made their ready landing. The house was 
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also wed as a public ferry, whence people were to orow 
over Dock creek to Society Hill, before the csusewsy 
and bridge orer Front street were formed, and aleo to 
convey persons over to Windmitl ialand, where was a 
windmill for grinding their grain, or to croes penona 
and hones over to Jersey. It was, in short, the hutj 
mart for a few years of almost all the business the little 
town required. 

" The spring," in a line due west from this hoBBe, 
OD the opposite bank of the creek, was long after a 
great resort'for taking in water for Teasels going to sea, 
' and had been seen in actual use by some aged persons 
still alive in my time, who described it as a place of 
great rural beauty, shaded with shrubbery and surround- 
ed with rude sylvan seats. 

Little Dock creek, diverging to the soutbeast, had an 
6pen passage for canoes and batteauz as higb as St. 
Feter'a church, through a r^on long laying in com- 
mons, natural shrubbery, and occauonal forest treec, 
leA so standing, long after the city, northward of Dock 
creek, was in a state of improvement. 

The cottage of the Drinker family, seen up the main 
or northwestern Dock creek, located near the sooth- 
west corner of Walnut and Second street, was the r«al 
primitive house of Phitedelphia. Tbe father of the 
celebrated aged Edward Drinker had settled there aome 
years before Penn's celoniats came, and Edward him- 
self waa bom there two years before that time ; he lived 
till after the war of Independence, and used to delight 
himself often in referring to localities where Swedes and 
Indians occasionally hutted, and also where Penn and 
his friends remained at their first landing. 
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THE TREATY TREE; AND FAIRMAjra MANSION. 

[lIMJBTBATID St A WATB.] 

" Bat thou, brmd Elm ! Catiat thon tell of nonf ht 
Of forest chiefUina, snd tbeir vmi^'d tribw Ij 

Hut tboa no recoid lefl 

Of perub'd gaoentioni, o'er whose head 

Th; fblUgfl droop'd I — thon who Endowed oDM 

TbanvaT'dPoiiDdui of our bonour'd State." 

The Bite of tbie venerable tree is filled witb local im> 
pressions. Tbe Iree itself, of great magnitude and great 
sge, was of moBt impreBsive grandeur. Other cities of 
our UuioD have had their coosecrated trees ; aud his- 
tory abounds with those |which spread in arborescent 
glorj, and claimed tbeir renovra both from tbe pencil 
«nd the bisloric muse. Such have been " tbe royal 
oak," Shakepeare's " jnulberry tree," ^. 

■■ From his touch-wood tmak the malberr j Iree 
Supplied inch relics, as devotion holds 
S^ escred, and preMrvei with pioas care^:" 

In tbeirstateofloAyuidsUeDtgraDdeurtbef imprew 
A aootbing isfioence on tbe soul, and lead out the medi- 
latiTC nund to enlargconBt of eosceptioo and tbought. 
On such A spot, Penn, with appropriate acumen, se- 
lected bis treat; gnund. There long stood tbe stately 
wiloese of the solemn coveoant — a lasting emblem of 
the uDfaroken fiuth, '■' pledged without an oath, and 
BBnei broken i" 
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Nothing could surpasa the ameoit; of the whole 
scene as it once stood, hefore " improTemenI," that 
sdbcive name of every thing rural or picturesque, de- 
stroyed itg former charms, cut down its sloping verdant 
bank, razed the tasteful Fairman mansion, and turned 
an into the levelled uniformity of a city street. Once 
remote from city bustle, and blest in its own silent 
shades amid many lofty trees, it looked out upon the 
distant city, " saw (he s^r of the great Babel, nor felt 
the crowd ;" long therefore it was the fefourite walk of 
the citizen. There he sought his seat and rest. Be- 
neath the wide spread branches of the impending Elm, 
gathered in summer whole congregations to hymn their 
anthems and to hearken to the preacher, beseeching 
them " in Christ's stead to be reconciled unto God." 
Those days are gone, " but sweet 's their memory 
still 1" 

Not to further dilate on the picture which the imagi- 
nation fondly draws of scenes no longer there, we shall 
proceed to state such facts as the former history of the 
place affords, to wit i 

The fact of the treaty being held under the Elm, de- 
pends more upon the general tenor of tradition, than 
upon any direct fuels now in our possesmon. 'Wben^all 
men knew it to be so, they felt Hltle occasion to lay up 
evidences for posterity. Lest any should hereafter 
doubt it, tbe following corroborative (iictsBre furnished, 
to wit : 

Proud says, "the proprietary being now returned 
from Maryland to Coaquannock, lh» place so called 
by the Indians, where Philadelphia now stands, began 
to porcbaae lands of the natives. It was at (bis time 
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(sBjrs he,) when William Pena first' entered personally 
into that lasting friendship with the Indians, (meaning 
(he treaty, it is presumed,) which ever after conlinued - 
between them." 

CIsrlcsoD, who had access to all the Penn papers in 
England, and who had possession of the blue sash of 
silk with which Pcnn was girt at the aforesaid famous 
treaty, gives the following facts, strongly coincident 
with the fact of the locality of the treaty tree, — saying, 
'< It appears (meaning, I presume, it was in evidence, 
aa be was too remote to be led to the inference by our 
traditions,) that though the parties were to assemble at 
Coaqiiannock, the treaty was made a little higher up at 
Shackamazon." We can readily assign a good reason 
for the change of place ; the latter had a kind of Tillage 
near there of Friends, and it had been besides the resi- 
dence of Indians, and probably bad some remains of 
their (kmilies still there. 

Sir Benjamin West, who lived here sufficiently early 
to have heard the direct traditions in favour of the 
treaty, has left us his deep aenae of that historical fact 
by giving it the best efibrts of his pencil, and has therein 
drawn the portraitof his grandfather as one of the group 
of Friends attendant on Penn in that early nationa] act. 
His picture, indeed, has given no appearance of that 
tree, but this is of no weight ; as painters, like poets, ere 
indulged to make their own drapery and effect. Nothing 
can be said against the absence of the tree, which may 
not be equally urged against the character and position 
of the range of houses in his back ground, which were 
certainly never exactly found either at Shackamazon, 
Coaquannock, or Upland. But we majr rest assured - 
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that Sir Benjamin, altfaough be did not lue the iowge 
of the treaty tree as an; part of his picture,* he iWTer- 
tbdesa regarded it as the true localitj ; becaaw be has 
left a fact Trom his own pen (o counlenance it. Thie be 
did in relating what be learnt from ColoDel Simcoe re- 
^Mcting his protection of Ibat tree, during the tiine of 
the stay of ibe British army at and near Philadelphia. 
It abowa ao much generoua and good feeling from all the 
parties concerned, that ^t BenjuDin'fl words may be 
worthy of preverTatian in this connexion, to wit : " This 
tree which was held in the highest veneration by the 
original inhabitants of my native country, by the first 
settlers, and by their descendaota, and to which I well 
remember, about the year 17Cfi, when a tx^, often re- 
sorting with my school -fellowsi was in some danger 
during the American war, when the British possessed , 
the country, from parties sent oat in search of wood 
for firing ; but the late General Simcoe, who had tbe 
command of tbe district where it grew, (from a regard 
for the character of William Peon, and the interest he 
took in tbe bielor; connected with the tree,) ordered a 
guard of British Boldlerv to protect it from the axe. This 
circunpslance tbe general related to me, in answer to 
my inquiries, after bis return to England." If we eon. 
sider the lively interest thus manifested by Sir Benjamia 
in the tree, connected with the facta that he could have 
known from bis grandtatber, who was present and must 
have left a correct tradition in Mm family, (thus inducing 
Sir Benjamin to become Uie painter of the subject,) we 

* PMribly iMcaiiM faa oould have do piotnra of U in Eoghnd, 
whsro b* p«)Bt«d. 
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cannot bat be convinced how smplj be corroborates 
the locality above stated. 

We have been thus particular, because the archiToa 
at Haniabarg, which have been searched, in illustration 
and coafinnalioo of the said treaty, have bitfaerto been 
to lillle efiect ; one paper found barely mentionB that 
** Ufter the treaty was held, William Podq and the 
Friends went into the house of Lacey Cock."* And 
Mr. Gordon, tbe author of the late History of Pennayl- 
vania, informed me that he could only find at Harria- 
burg the original envelope relating to the treaty papen ; 
on which was endorsed " Papers relative to the Indian 
treaty under the great Elm." 

In regard to the ibrm and manner of tbe treaty as 
bald, we think William Penn has given us ideas, in ad- 
dition to West's painting, which we think must one day 
provide material for a new painting of this interesting 
national lubjecl. Penn's letters of 1633, to the Free 
Society of traders, and to tbe Earl of SoDderland, both 
describe an Indian treaty to this effect, to wit : To the 
Sodety be says, " I have bad occasion to be in council 
irith them upon treaties for land, and to adjust the 
terms of trade. Tbrni order is thus, tlie king Kts in 
the middle of an half moon and hath his council, the 
tin and wise on each hand. Behind them or at a little 
distance sit tbe younger fry in the same fignre. Having 
consulted and resolved their business, tbe king ordered 
one of them to speak to me ; be stood up, came to me, 



* There ii » dsed tnm Oovemor BenoyoD of N«w York, of 
tJw jsBr]6M,fTmntiii|r neto Peter Ca«k hit trMt, then oalM 
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■ad in tbc name of hi* king nluled me ; then look dm 
by the hBod, and told me *' be waa ordered bj hw kinf 
to apeak to me, and that what be ehouU aay was the 
king's aund," Ate. While ha apoke, not « mao or then 
WM obeerred to whisper or sraile. When the porchaee 
was made, great promises passed between us of kiadnen 
and good neighbourhood, and tkat we moit live is lore 
ao long as the aun gave light. This doDC) sootber made 
ft speech to the Indians in the name of all the Sacka- 
inacbars or kings, — fint, to tell what was done ; next, to 
diarge and comnand them to lore the Christians, and 
particularly to live in peace with me and m; peofrie. 
At every aeotence they shouted, and, in thmrwajisaid. 

To the Earl of Sundetland, Penn stya : " Id selling 
ne th^r land they thus ordered tfaenoeelvei ; the old in 
a half moon upon the ground ; the middle-aged in a like 
figure at a little distance behind them | and the young 
tkj in the same manner behind them. None speak but 
the agedr— they baring consulted the rest befon band." 

We have thna, it may be perceived, a graphic [ncture 
of Penn's treaty, as painted byhiouelf; and, to my 
mmd, the sloping green bank presented a ready amphi- 
theatre for the display of the succesaive smoMsircIea of 
Indians. 

Fiabboume's MS. Narralive of 1739, says Penn ea- 
tabliidied a friendly correspondence by way of trea^ 
with tbe Indians at least twice a year. 

The only mark of distinction used by Penn at the 
treaty* waa that of a blue silk net'Work sash, girt around 
hia waist. This sash is still in existence in England ; 
it was once in possession of Thomas Glat^sen, Esq. 
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who bestowed it to h» fneoA aa a valuable relic. John 
Cook, Esq. our lownsDian, was told this by Clarkwa 
hiraself in tbe jear 1801: — such a relic shoiHd be 
owned by tbe Fenn Society. 

Tbe tree Ibue memorable wae blows over od the 8d 
ofMarch, 1810; tin blow was oot deemed generslly 
proTaleat, nor stroiig. Id its case, tbe root was 
wreucbed and tbe trunk broken off; it fell oir Saturday 
night) and on Sunday many hundreds of pec^ts visited 
it. In its form it was remarkably wide spread, but not 
lofty ; its main branch inclining towards tbe river mea- 
sured IGO feet in lengtb ; its girth around the trunk was 
S4 feet, and its age as it was counted by the inspection 
of its circles of annual growth, was 283 years. Tbe 
tree, such as it was in 1800, was very accurately drawn 
on the spot by Thomas Birch, and the large engraving, 
Axecutad from it by Seymour, gives tbe true appearance 
of every visible limb, &c. While it stood, the Hetbo- 
dbts and BaptisiB often held d>eir summer meetings 
under its abade. When it bad fallen, several took their 
ueaBUrea to secure some of the wood as relics, ^n 
arm-chair was made from it, and presented to Doctor 
Rush ; a part of it is constructed into something memo- 
TsUe and enduring at Fenn'apark in England. I have - 
some. remains of it myself. 

But tbe Allen tree is finely revived, and a sucker from 
it is now flourishing in tlie amplitude of an actual tree 
OB tbe premises of the City Hospital, in the centre of 
the western vacant lot. Messrs. Coales and Brown, 
managers, placed it there some 15 or 16 yeais ago. I 
had myself seen anotberaucker growing on the original 
spot, some two or three years ago, amid the lumber of 
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the ship yard. It was theo about 16 feet high, and 
might have been atill larger but for oeglect and abuse. 
I was aiding to have it bozed-in for protection ; but) 
whether from previous barking of the trunk, or from 
iDJuring the roots b; settling the box, it did not long 
■urTive the intended kindness. Had it lived, it would 
have been an appropriate shade to the marble mooa- 
ment, since erected near the site of the origiital tree to 
perpetuate its memory, with the foUowing four insciip- 
tions on its four sides, to wit : 



Placed bj the 
Peun Sociaty, 
A. D. 1837, 
to mark the 
Bite of Ibe 
GroalElmtreB. 



PeDmjhania, 
fboDded 

leei, 

bj deediof 



Trea^ groQU'i William Fenn, 

•^ born 1644, 

Wlllum Penu, died 171B. 

and ths 
Indian NatiMu, 

1683, 
Unhioken tkitb. 

As it is possible, with nourishing earth and due wa- 
tering, to raise small cuttings from the present tree, I 
recommend that a successor may yet be placed over the 
monument. 

We come now nest in order to speak of the 
FAIRUAN MANSIOIf. 

This respectable and venerable looking brick ediGca 
was constructed in 1702 for ths use of Thomas Fair- 
man, the deputy of Thomas Holme, the Surveyor Gene- 
ral, and was taken down in Apnj, 1826, chiefly because 
it encroached on the r>t>se of (be present street. A 
brick was found in the wall, on which was marked 
" Thomas Fairman, September, 1 702." 

It bad been the abode of many respectable inmates, 
and was once desired aa the country-seat of Willtan 
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Penn binueU'i— a place highly appropriate for bim wbo 
made his treaty there. Governor Evaas, after leaving 
bis office as governor, dwelt there some time. It waa 
afterwards the residence of Gorcmor Palmer ; and 
these two names were sufficient to give it the character 
of the " Governor's bouse," — a name which it long re- 
tained after the cauae had been forgotten. After them 
the aged and respectable Mr. TbtMius Hopkins occupied 
it for fifty years. 

Fenn's conception of this beautiful place ia well az*- 
pressed in hia letter of 1708 to James Logan, aayiii£, 
" If John Evans (the late governor) leaves your place, 
tben try lo secure his plantaticm; br I think, from above 
Shackamaxon to tbe town, is one of the pleaaanteat 
situations upon tbe river for a governor ; where one 
sees and hears what one will and when one will, and 
yet have a good deal of the aweetness and quiet of the 
country. Aad I do aaanrv thee, if the coimtry would 
settle upon me six hundred pounds per annam, I would 
hasteu over the following lummer.* Cultivate this 
amongst the beet Friends." Tbe next year,(1709) his 
mind being intent on the same thing, he aays : " Pray 
gat Daniel Pegg's, or such a remote place, (then on 
Front near to Green street) in good order for me and 
family." 

* Ws nuy b«ia aee bow Kbrnlnlalj deumiead, and pledged 
loo, Fenn once wu (o retom and settle hia &mily fiv ever kiDMif 
oi, bj hi* reqneat In next jeu to eagipi Fegg'i houM. I pra- 
■nine, Eruu^ hoiua itoiild not then be had, and that fae was ae- 
iatOy encooraged to come orer at lbs ;CeOO. a year; but after- 
dmnastaoesa in Bngbuid pmanted Ua letva hsra. 
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THE SWEDES' CHURCH, AND HOUSE OF SVES 8ENER. 

[ULDmuTm 11 A PLAT!.] 

■* The rode fors&thera ofthe bn^lst rieep 1" 

TsB Swedes of the banilet at Wiccacoi at the present 
Svedee' church in Soulhwark, haviDg been the primi- 
tive occupants, near the present site of Philadelpbtai 
(before (he location of our city was determined,) will 
natce it interesting to glean such facta as we can con- 
cerning that place and people. There the; once saw 
(be region of our present city scenea— 



And •ctemn desert id priowTal garb l" 

Mr. Kalm, the Swedish traTeller, when-liere in 1746, 
saw Nils Gustafaoni an o)d Swede then 91 years of age, 
who told him he well remembered to have seen a great 
forest on the spot where Philadelphia now stands ; that 
be himself had brought a great deal of timber to Pfaiia- 
delpbia at the time it was built. Mr. Kelm also met 
with an old Indian, who bad often killed stags on the 
spot where Philadelphia now stands ! 

It appears from manusnripta and records that tbe 
southern part of our city, including present Swedes* 
church, navy yard, &.c, was origioally possessed by 
* the Swedish family of Sven, the chief of which was 
Sven Schute, — a title equivalent to the Commandant ; 
in which capacity be once held Nieu Amstel under 
charge from Risingh. As the Schute of Korsholm fort. 
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staodiag in the domain of Pasniungi he probably had 
its Bite Boi&e where in the anb-diatrict of Wiccaco,— ^n 
Tndiao naine traditionaliy aaid to imply pleataat place,* 
a name highly iixlicatiTs of what Swedes' church place 
originaJI; was. Wc take for granted that the vHlage 
and church would, as a matter of course, get as near 
the block-bonse fort as circumstniiceB would admit. 

Ilie lands of the 9ven family we however know Ironi 
actual title, which I have seen to this effect, lo wit : ""li 
Frances Lovelace, Esq. one of the gentlemen of bis 
Majesty's Honourable Privy Council, and Governor 
General under his Royal Highness, James, Duke of 
York and Albany, to all whom (hese presents may come, 
&c. Wbereaa, there was a Patent or Ground Brief grant- . 
ed by the Dutch Govemoi at Delaware to Swen Gonder-^ 
flon, Swen Swenson,t Oele Swenson, aad Andrew Swen- 
eon, for a certain piece of ground tying up above in the 
river, beginning at Moyamensing kill, and so stretching 
u|iwards in breadth 400 rod, [about H mite wide} and 
in length into the woods 600 lod, [nearly 2 miles] in all 
about 800 acres, dated 5th of May, 1664, KNOW YE, 
&c. that I have ratified the same, they paying an annual 
quit rent of eight bushels of winter wheat to bis Ma- 
jesty." This patent was found recorded at Upland the 
31st of August, 1741. 

The Moyamenring kill above roenlioned was probably 
the same creek now called Hay creek, above Gloucester 

* So old Mr. Muih told im ha had heaii fimn the oldert Mt- 
tlenlbere. 

tThis Swen SirenBon appears to have been in the fint jarj 
named at Cheater, colled hj Goveioor Harkbsni. 
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PoiRt) wd tlie fiOO roda, or 2 miles of Isogth, probably 
fiKlanded aloog th« river. 

We know (l»t Prau deeoied their lines m far within 
tjbe bouBds of his pUn of PMlBdelpluA and Southvark, 
thai he actudl; estinguiahed (beu title b^ giTisg tbem 
hods OD the Schuylkill, above Lemon hill, &c. 

Tbs Rev. Dr. CoIUb Ixs ascertained from theSwedisfa 
US. records io his poaaeaaion, that the first Swadea' 
church at Wioeaco vaa built on the preacait sits in 
l$TJt fiv« yeara before Penn'a ooloa; came. It wu 
tf logsi and had loc^-bolea in tieu of window lights, 
wUcb might aerve for fire-arms in caas of neod. Hie 
congregatioa also waa accustomed to brii% fire-arms 
with them to prevent surpnae, but ostenaibl? to ose for 
any wUd game which might present in their way in 
eoaing from rarious places. 

Id 1700, tbe present brick church was erected, and 
it was tbeo deemed a great edifice, sod so generally 
spoken of; for oertainl; nothing was then equal to it, 
as * public biuMing, in the city. Tbe parsonage bouse, 
now stradiog, was built in 1737. The former parson- 
tf» iwuse waa in the Neck. There were originally 27 
axren of land attached to the Wiccaco church. T^eoe 
&cls were told me by Dr. Collin. At my requeat be 
made several estracta from the Swedish cburcb books 
to illiulrate those early times ; which he has eince be- 
•loved to tbe historical department of the Phikwophjcal 
Society. 

llie original log-bonse of the sons of Svsn waa stand- 
ing till the time tbe British occupied Philadelphia ; 
when it wss taken down and converted into fuel. It 
stood on a knoll or hill on the N. W. corner of Swan- 
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BOD street aod Beck's alley. Ftofeasor Kalm Tinted it 
in 1748 as a curiositj, and his description or it then is 
striking, to wit : " The wretched old wooden building 
(on a hill a Uttle north of the Swedes' chorch) be- 
Icmging to one of the sons of Sven, (Sven Scner,) is still 
presened as a memorial of the once poor state of tbar 
place. - Its antiquity gives it a kind of sDperiority over > 
aU the other bujldings in the towni although in itself it 
is the worst of all. But with these advantages it is 
ready to fall down, and in a few yean to come it will 
be as difficult to find the place where it stood,* as it 
was unlikely, when bnilt, that it should in a short time 
become the place of one of the greatest tov^is in Ame> 
rica. Such as it wast it showed how tfaey dwell, when 
stags, elk, deer, and beavers ranged in broad day-light . 
in the future streets and public places of Fhiladelpbis. 
In that house was heard the sound of the spinning- 
wheel before the city was ever ifaoDght of!" He de- 
scribes the nte as having on the river nde in front of it 
a great number of very laige sized water-beech or but- 
ionwood trees ; one of them, as a sofiiary way-mark to 
the spot, is still remaining there. He mentions also 
some great ones as standing on the river shore by the 
Swedes* chnrch — the whole then a rural scene. 

It was deemed so attrsctive, as a " pleasant place," 
that Thomas Penn, whm in Philadelphia, made it his 
favourite ramble ; so much so, that Secretary Peters, in 
writing to him in 1743, thus complains of its changes, 
saying, "Southwark is getting greatly disfigured by 

* I eoold tell un unniiDg tale to prova how difficult I foniid 
it wu to meet with Ihow who remembered it as Iha "Swedes' 
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erectiDgiingukruulffleanbouBM; tberebr «> Birring 
ita beou^ th«t it^eii he AM retuni ha will km ina 
UBoal pret^ mlfc t« Wiccsoo." 

The Bma fiunilf, alUnDgh once Mb lords of th« 
Mutbern doaaaia, have now ^Kindled tvxj, and I luunr 
%f DO Dial* Biimber of lint iamm, or itthar of tboir . 
aoglifiod name of SwAmob. Tba ouaa was siko«»' 
rivelf altered. At the earlint tine h wi* ooeawnallj 
Written Suan, whiofa aoOMtimei gan ocaaioo to the 
sound of Swaa ; and in their patent oanfimsd by Oov- 
Ciuor LoT^ace, they are named S«en. By ProTeawir 
Ealni, himeelf a Swede, and most compdteot to the 
true nani% ibvj u« eallad Sven-Snaer, i* e. aona of 
Sven. HfOice. ht time tb^ were called not of Suaa or 
SwaO) and aflerwarda, for cupiumy aake, Swanaon. 

The extJDClioB of tfaew names of ibe primitive loids 
of the B<nl, remiads one of the equally lost names of the 
priraitire lords at the other md <^ the city» to wit : the 
Hartafelders and Peggs — all sunk in the abyss of time 1 
" By whom begotten or by whom Ibrgot," equally is all 
their lot 1 ^ 

One street hta presenBd their Swanaon name ; and 
the City Diieotory did once show the munes of one or 
two in lowly airounutances; if Indeed their name was 
any proof of their connexion with S*«n Schute. 

Ttie present An&ony Cuthbert of Penn atreet^ aged 
77, leUs me he remembers an a^d Mr. Swanaon in his 
youth, who was a lai^ landholder of property near this 
Sven bouse ; that be gave all bis deecb or leasts " with 
the. privilege of using his wharf or landing, near the 
but^Dwoods." The single great tree still standing 
there, as a pointer to the spot, is nearly sh thick at its 
bate as the treaty Elm, and like it diverges into two 
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gi«at bnnchea nesr tha gmund. Long majr it renuin 
the laat relict of tb« hoiHe of Srm Smwr '. 

Th^ who see the ragbn of Swodei' chuich aow, 
cui iuve little concaptioo of the hiUs and undulations 
priimuily there. The.fint story oTthe Swedes' church, 
now on Swanaon atreet, made of atone, was originally 
so much under ground. Tha aite there was on a small 
hill now cut down dgbt feet At the eaat end of 
Christian street where it is crosaed b; Swanson street, 
the rivnr Delaware used to flow in, so Utat Swanson 
street in that plac^ lay from the norA side of Swedes' 
cEurch lot up to near Queen street, was originally k 
raised causeway. 

On the whole, there are signs of great changes in 
that nnghbourbood, — <^ depraasiog hiUs or of filling 
vales; which, if my conjoctures be just, would have 
made the Swed^' church, in times of water invasions 
from high tides, a kind of peninsula, and itself and par- 
sonage an the extreme point of projection. 

The primitive Swedes generally located all their resi- 
denc«s " near the freshes of the river," always choosing 
plao^ of a ready water eommunicatioB, preferring thus 
their conveyances in canoes to the labour of opening 
roads and inland improvements. From this cause their 
churchea, like this at Wiccaco, were visited from con* 
siderable distancea along the river, and making, when 
assembled on Lord's day, quite a squadron of boate 
along the river side there. 

There are some facts exieting, which seem to indicate 
that tha first Swedish, settlement was deetroyad by fire. 
Mrs. Preston, the grandmother of Samuel Preston, an 
aged gentleman still alive, often told him of their bang 
driven from thence, by bong burnt out, and then going 
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off b; infitatioo to ao Indian wtUonent in Bucks 
count;. In Cunpuiiua'B work he apeaka of KordioloB 
fort, (anppoaed to be tlia lame place,) aa being aban- 
doned after GoTemor Priniz returned to Sweden, and 
afterwards burned by the Indiana ; very probably as a 
measure of policy, to diminisb the strength of thar new 
mtstert, the Dutch. There seems at leaat some coin- 
cidence in the two stories. 

The road tbtongb Wiccaco to Qloucestflr Point was 
petitioned for, and granted b; the Council in the year 
1730, and called — the zoad through the marsh. 



PENtre COTTAGE, IN LSTITIA OOOET. 

[iLLCBTaATID BT * rbAIX.] 

It isamatterofinqtiiry and doubt at this dsy (1828), 
which has been the bouse in Ltetitia court, wherein 
William Penn, tb6 founder, and Colonel M&rkfaam, the 
lieutenant goremor, dwelt. - The popular opinion now 
is, that the inn st the head of the court, occupied as the 
Leopard Innt and since Penn Hall, is the identical 
house alluded to. The cause of this modern confidence 
is ascribable (even if there were no heller ground of 
aaaursnce) to the fact, that tiiis buildingi since they built 
the additional end to the westward, of about 1 6 to 20 
feet, presents such an imposing fhmt towards High 
street, and so entirely clusea the court at that end, (for- 
merly open as a cart passage,) that from that cause 
alone, to those not well informed, it looks as the prin- 
cipal house, and may hare therefore been regarded by 
transient paswngera as Peon's house. 
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B of more weight in due knowledge of the 
subject, bsTe told me thej bad been always nti^ed it 
was the old Riling Sun inn on the western nde of the 
court. Timotby Mallack, aged 92, who was very inquisi- 
tive, and knew it from fourteen years of age, said it wai 
tbeo the chief house in that court as to character ; it 
was a very popular inn for many years; (whereas 
Doyle's boose was not an inn till maqy years after- 
wards that it then had an alley on its northern side, 
for a carl way, running out to Second street, and thus 
agreeing with " Penn's gate over against Friends' Meet- 
ing," &C. at which place his Council, 1685, required 
King James's proclamation to be read. 

IT what is now Doyle's inn (Penn's Hall) had a south 
Iront, and a " dead vrall" towards High street, it seems 
very difficult to ooncnve bow its great gate could be 
viaa^ Friends' great meetingi on the southeast cor- 
ner of High and Second streets. But the Lietitia bouse, 
i.e. Old Kising SuOi. would correspond ; besides, Penn, 
if his instruclioDS to his comtais^ners, says, " Pitch 
my bouse in tbe middle of the towne, and facing the 
harbour," &c. 

Timothy Matlack also told me, that he used to be told 
that on tbe southern ude of that Rising 8un inn was 
Penn's stable, and that they used to say lie could lay in 
lus bed or on his settee and bear his horses in the next 
building munohmg their food. Colonel Anthony Mor- 
ris, aged 84, told me expressly, be afways understood 
the same house was Penn's residence ; that it was 90 
talked of, when a boy, and that it is only of later years 
that he ever heard a hint of the house at tbe head of ihe 
court as being the residence. Thomas Bradford, now 
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80 years of age, who was born close by tbere, and has 
always dvelt there, has told ma be alvaya heard the 
Riaiog Sun ion, western «de, was *' Ltetilia's bouse." 
and that what is now Doyle's inn was never stated as 
Penn's till of modem times, and in its primitive state it 
presented a dead wall to High street, and had its only 
&ont upon Black-bone alley. 

I infer from all the facts, that Feon had " his cottage" 
built there before bis landing, by Colonel Msrkham ;* 
tbat some of the finer work was imported fi>r it with 
the first ' vessels ; that be used it as oden as not at hts 
"palace" at Pennsbury. After him, it was used by 
Colonel Markham, bis deputy governor; and after* 
wards for public ofiicea. That in 1700, when he used 
the " Blate-house," corner of Second street and Norria' 
alley, having a mind to confer somethi^|^ upon -hia 
daughter, then with him, he gave her a 'deed, 1 mO' 
29lh, 1701, for all that half square laying on High 
street, and including aaid bouse. Several years after 
this event, the people, as was their custom, when the 
court h^iD to be built up on each side of a " 36 feet 
tilley," having no name for it, they, in reference to the 
last conspicuous owner, called it Lffititia court, in refer- 
ence to the then most conspicuous house ; the sfime 
house so given by Penn to his daughter. A letter, 
which I have, from William Penn, dated 1687,t says, 
" Your improvementa ■ (in Philadelphia) now require 

• Gibriel Thomas, who said « he went out in the 6rrt ship," 
«aid he Ihon siw "tha first callir digging 6t the use of our 



t Bee the oripnil in my MS. Annali in' the Hiitorical Sootety 
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some coflvenienc; above whit my ootUga baa afibrded 
jou in times past." He means tbia " for tbe offices 
of ^ate." In 1684-6, his letter to James Harrison, 
wbicli I bare seen and copied, allows " hia cousm, 
Markham, to live in hia bouso in Philadelphia, and that 
Thomas Llojd, the deputy governor, should have the 
nae of his periwigs, and any wines and beer be may 
have there leA, for the nse of strangers." 

It may posubly be deemed over fhaciflil in me to ex- 
press a wish to have this primitive house purchased by 
our Penn Association, and conaecrated to future re- 
nown. I hope, indeed, the idea will yet generate 
in the breasts of some of my fellow members the real 
poetry of the subject. It ia all intellectual ; and bas 
bad its warrant (if required) in numerous precedents 
abroad. We may now see written upon Melanctbon*8 
bouse in Wirteoburg, " Here lived and died Meknc- 
tbon!" Id the aame city are atill preserved "Lutber'a 
room," bis chair, table, and stove ; and at Eisleben is 
seen a small bouse, bought and preserved by the King 
of Prussia, inscribed, " This is the bouse in which La- 
ther was bom."* Petrarch's house ia not sufiered to 
be altered. Such things, in every country, every intel- 
ligent traveller seeks out with avidity. Why, thereibre, 
should we not retain for public exhibition the primitive 
house of Penn ? Yea, whose foundation constituted 
" the first cellar dug in Philadelphia !" To proper 

* ThU hoDM, «o kept to tha memory of Luthor, hu ita room* 
bung with pictuiss, andant and grateBqoe, and the rooms cm- 
tun chain, tablei, and olhsr relica of their former poussgor. An 
Albatn ia there, in which the viiiter itucribas bia name ftom 
Lnthsr'a inkatand. Vide Dwight'a Travela, 
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nunda, tbe going into the iill«y ind narrow eonrt to find 
tbfl hallowed spot (now bo humble) should oomtiti^te lis 
tthiefoat interest It would be the actual cbntraat be- 
tween the beginning and tbe progress of our cit;. 

Its exterior walla I would preserTa with inviolate 
fitithfulnees ; and within those walls (whwein space is 
ample, if partitions were removed) might be an appro* 
priate and highlj characteristic place of meeting for 
the ordinary business of the Penn AssotiatioD and the 
Historical Society, and also for the exhibition of such 
paintings and relics as could now be obfainedi — such 
as Peon's clock, his esoritoire, writing table, &c. bcndes 
MTerat articles to be had of some fsmiliea, of curiously 
constructed fbmiture of tbe prlmitiTe days. Tbe hint 
is thns girao— will any now support the idea ? 

If we would contemplate this Letitia house in its first 
relations, we should consider it as having an open area 
to the rivar the whole width of the half square, with 
here and there retained an ornamental clump of Ibrest 
trees and shrubbery on either ade of an avenue leading 
out to the Front street ; having a garden and fruit trees 
on the Second street ride, and on Second street "the 
Governor's gate," bo called, " opposite to tbe lot of tbe 
Frieods' great meeliag." By this gate the carriages 
entered and rode along the avenue, by the north side of 
tbe bouse, to the east front of the premises. This avenue 
lemaiaed an alley way long after, even to within the 
early memory of Timotby Alatlack, who told me that 
he bad seen it open as a common passage into Second 
street. The same was confirmed by Mr. Harris, a for- 
mer owner, to Mr. Hebarton. Indeed,it is even now open 
and paved up to the rear of the house on Second street. 
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This genenl nml appearaDco wbb all io sccordaiiee 
with Pena'a known tsate, and wu doubtlsH so con- 
tinued nntil the grannd was apportioned out into llurtjr 
cit; lots, as ezpreaeed by James Logan in a letter to 
LastitJB Aubrey, in tiie year 1737, saying, "There was 
aboat twenty-aU shillings per annum reserved upcm the 
hi^ city lot, divided into thirty smaller parts — seven 
on the Front street, seven on Second street, and eight 
on the High street, — all of these at one shilling Penn- 
sylvania money per annum, and (boee in Lastitia court 
at six pence each" for the leBuining «gbt lota there. 

The plato given to illustrate the present subject 
shows the primitive inuse as it stood in earliest tiroes, 
witb an open front to the river, and with a coach pas- 
sage on its northern ride extending to " the gate" on 
Secmd street, " over against the great meeting." 



SLATE^OOF HOUSE— PENH'S BESIDENCB. 

(iLUmKlTBD BT A riATI.] 



— Now thou Muideat 



Id fiuled mnjsit/, aa if to mourn 



This house, still standing at the aoutfaeast comer of 
Norris's alley and Second street, and now rednced to k 
lowly appearanbe, derives its cbief interest from having 
been the residence of William Penn. The peculiarity - 
of its original conalruction, and the character of several 
of its suctiesrive inmates, will enhance its interest to 
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the nojern ntder. Tbe ftcla codeeniiig the pre- 
miiBB, 8D fiir w n»7 now be kaowo, are genenUy 
lime, to wit : 

Hie faoase wu originally built, in the early origin of 
tiw ici^, for Samuel Carpenter — certainly one of tbe 
etrUeit and greatest iroprovera of the pHmitiTe city.* 
It WM pnAably dengned for hii own reaidence, al- 
though he bad other houaea on the aanie square, nearer 
10 tbe liver. 

It wae occupied aa tbe city residence of WiUiara 
. Penn and Amily, while m Philadelphia on his second 
viait in 1700; in which bonae waa bmn, one mouth 
after their arrivBl, Mm Penn, **<he American," — tbe 
only one of the race ever bom in tbe country. To that 
house tfaeiefbie, bumble, d^enerated, and alleied in 
upect aa it now is, we are to appropriate jdl our eon. 
ceptkina of Penn'a employments, meditations, hopes, 
feats, &c. while acting aa governor and proprietary 
among na. In those doora he went in and out — Vip and 
down those ataira he passed — ^in those chambers he 
reposed— in those parlours he dined or regaled his 
friends— through those garden grounds they sauntered. 
His wife, his daughter Ltetitia, his &mi)y, and his ser- 
vants, were there. In short, to those who can think 
and feel, the place '* is filled with local impressions." 
Such a house should be rescued fiom its present forlorn 
neglect ; it ought to be bought and consecrated to some 
lasting memorial of its farmer charseter, by restoring 
its bastions and salient angles, &c. It woald be to the 
chaiacter of such societies as the Hisloncal and Penn 

* BiM pertrut I hara leen in poM ow ion of luae C> Joqm. 
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Aflsedation, itc. to dub tbwc rneaoB to pNMrw it for 
thur chamberi, &^. u long u th«DBdves and thadtji 
nu; endure! Tbere is a inonl i&flBenoe is tben mm- 
■urn tbat impliei ttai eSbcta muob mere in ita influeoM 
OD natioDal adtion and faelingi than can react UM tp- 
prebei»i<»i of mparficial Ibinken ; who can otdj esti- 
mate its valae bj tbur coaceplitHi td so miwh bfi^k 
and mortu 1 It waa feelioga such aa I wiah to ate ap- 
predated ben^ that arwued the ardor of P«tnrcl|Ja 
towoaiiMa, jealous trf' evfirr thing eonaeuatod bf Ua 
name, whereby tbey laM blether en nrnut, to pttmni 
the pH^netM' of hia houw from ailing it ! Fonig^ 
eta, we Imov, baTe honoured England hj Aeic oager- 
noia to go to Bread atraet, and ^re Tint the baoM 
and obamben onco Miltmi'i I 'Tia io vain to dadda tba 
pasaion aa futile ; Uw cbana ia in the ideal preaanoe 
which tha aaaociation baa power to oroate in Iha inwii 
gioation; and they who can comnsnd iha fratsfiil 
viaiona will be aura to indulge ibra. It ia poetry <d 
feeling — soolb cannot lepreaa it. It equally poaaeaaari 
the mind of TuUy when he liuted Athena ; ha could 
not forbear to viait the walka and hooasa whioh tba old 
|rfiilosopben had frequented w inhabited. Ia thia sMtt' 
ter, aays Dr. Johnaon, " I am afmid to dadare agaimt 
the general race of mankind." " The heart ia stone 
that feela not at it ; or, it feels at none !" Sheer inaeD- 
ntulily, ^Moibed in its own aelfiahneaa, alone eKipes 
4be april-like influwea '. Every nation, when auffidenUy 
taleUectua], ha« its golden and heroic ages ; and tha 
due contAmplation of these ret)cs of our antiqnitiei^ 
presents the proper occasioa for forming ours. Theae 
thoughts, elicited by the occasion, form the proper 
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apology (br vhaterer else we may a&t to poblic notice 
io tliia way. There is a generation to come who will 
be gntefii) for all each ootices. 

At tbis bonM, Lord Combai;, then governor of New 
York and New Jersey, (aon of Lord Qarendon, coueiii 
of Queen Anne, &c.) was banqueted fai gretA style in 
I702f on the occanon of his being invited by Janee 
Lt^an, from Barlington, where he had gone to pro- 
daim the qneen. Logan's letter, speaking of the event, 
■ays he wai dined " equal, as he said, to any thing he 
had seen ia America." At night he was invited to 
Edward Shippen'sj (great house in South Second street) 
where be wag lodged, and dined with all his company, 
making a retinue of nearly thirty pers(»is. He went 
back well pleased with his reception, via BurlingtoD, 
in Ibe governor's barge, and was ^i;aio baaqueted at 
Pennsbuiy by James Lt^an, who bad preceded him for 
that purpose. Lord Combory there bad a retinue oF 
about fifty persons, which accompanied him 'thither in 
four boats. His wife was once with him in FhiladeN 
[diia, in 1703. Fenn, on one occaaioo, calls him a 
man of luxury and poverty. He was at Gist very popu- 
lar ; and having made many fine promises to Penn, it 
was probably deemed good policy to cheer bis vanity 
by striking public entertainments. In time, however, 
his extravagant living, and consequent eitortion, £vest> " 
ed him of all respect among the people. Only one 
l^endary tale respecting tius personage has reached 
tn: An old woman at Chester had told the Parker 
ftmily she remembered to have seen him at that place, 
and having heard be was a lord, and a queen's cousin, 
she had e;ed him with great exactness, and had aoen 
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no difierence in bim, frain other men, but that he wore 
leather stoclungsl* 

In 1709, " the aUted-roof house of William Trent" 
is thus conmended bj James Logaui as a suitable resi- 
dence for Peon as governor, saying, '* William Trent, 
designing for Engisod, is about seUing his house, (that 
be bought of Samuel Carpenter,) vbich (hou lived in, 
vith Ihe improvement of a beautiful g8rden,"-~then 
extendii^ half waj to Front street and on Second street 
nearly down to Walnut street. " I wish it qonld be 
made thine, aa nothing in this town is so well fitting k 
governor. His price is £600 of our money, which it 
is hard thou canst not spare. I would give 20 to 301. 
out of my OWN pocket that It were thine— nobody's but 
thine." 

The bouse was, bowever, sold to Isaac Norris, who 
devised it to hia son Isaac, through whom it bas de- 
scended down to the present proprietor, Saiah Norris 
DickinaoD, his grand-daughter. 

It was occupied at one period, it is said, by Governor . 
Hamilton, and, lor many years preceding Ibe war of 
independence, it was deemed a superior boarding house. 
While it held its rank as such, it was honoured with the 
company, and, finally, with Ihe funeral honours of Gent- 
Tal Forbes, successor to General Braddock, who died 
in that bouse in 1769. The pomp of his funeral from 
that bouse surpassed all the simple inbahilants bad be- 
fore seen in their city. His horse was led before the 
procession, richly caparisoned, — the whole conducted 

■ WillUni Penn, io one oT lii« notes, nyi, ■■ Fr»j tend me 
my leather itocking*." 
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in all <■ tlw pomp of war," with faoeral dii^ea, and a 
military array, with arms reversed, &e. 

In 1764, it was rented to be occupied as a distin- 
guished boarding bouse by the widow Graydon, nother 
of Captain Gra;don of Oailiele, wbo kas left as his 
amusing ** Memwrs of sixty years' life in PeansylvaaiB." 
There his motber, as lie informs us, had a great many 
gentry as lodgers. He describes the old house as very 
much of a castle in its construction, although built 
originally for a Friend. " It was a singular oldfashimi- 
ed Btmcture, laid out in the style of a fortification, with 
abundance of angles both salient and re-entering. Its 
two wings prqjected to the street in the manner of bae- 
lionS) to which the (nain building, retreating from 16 to 
18 feet, served for a curtain."* "It had a spacious 
yard, halfway to Front street, and ornamented with a 
double row of venerable lofty pines, which afibrded a 
very agreeable rua in vrbe." She continued there till 
1768-9, when abe removed to Drinker's big bouse, up 
Front street near to Race street. Graydon'a anecdotes 
of distinguished persons, especially of British officers 
and gentry wbo were inmates, are interesting. John 
Adama, and other members of the first congress, bad 
their lodgings in '^ the Slate-bouee." 

* W« may lay of thii honn: — "Tiada hai cbuigtil the 
•osoe ;" for tbe racsu is aiiicB fiUad oat to the front with itoro 
windovi, and tha idea of the butioni, though iLiU there, is 
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Most PhiladelphiailG have had some vtgMO concep- 
tions of tbe caTBB aod cabins in which the primilive 
settlers made tlieir tempornrii residence. The caves 
were general]; formed by digging into the ground, near 
the verge of the river-front bank, about three feet in 
deplli ; thus making half tbeir chamber under ground, 
and the remaining half above ground was formed of 
aods of earth, or earth and brush combined. The roofs 
were formed of layers of limbs, or split pieces of trees, 
overlaid with sod or bark, river-rusbes, &C. The chim- 
neys were of stones and riverpebbles, mortared to- 
gether ntth clay and grass, or river-reeds. The following 
facts may illustrate this subject, to wit : 

An original paper is in John Johnson's family, of the 
year 1683, which is an instrument concerning a division 
of certain lands, and " executed and witnessed in the 
cave of Franois Daniel Faatorius, Esq." 

On the 17tb of 9lh mo. 1685, il was ordered by the 
provincial executive council, that all families living in 
caves should appear before the council. What a group 
they must have made '. This order was occasioned by 
the representations of the niagislrales of Philadelphia, 
and enforced by a letter ihey had received from Gover- 
nor Penn, in England. No one, however, thought pro- 
per to obey the order. The council gave *' further 
notice" thai the governor's orders relating to the caves 
will be put in execution in one month's time. 

In 1685, the grand jury present Joseph Knight, for 
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suffering drankeDhesa and evil orders in his cave ; ancl 
several drinkiog houses to debauch persoos are alao 
presented. Thej also present all the empty caves that 
do stand in the Front street, " which is to be 60 feet 
widei" wherefore) the court ordera that they forthwith 
" be pulled down" by the constables, and " demoliahed;" 
[terms intimating they weie in part above ground,] and 
upon request of John Barnes and Patrick Robinaonr 
[the clerk of council,] who asked one month to pull 
down tbeir r^peciive caves, it was granted, on condi- 
,tion that they fill up the hole in the street. On another 
occasion, they are called caves "or cabins" on (ha 
king's highway. 

Mrs. Hannah Speakman, now aged 76, has told me 
that she well remembered having seen and oi^en played 
at an original cave, called " Owen's cave." It was in 
"Townaend'a court," on the south side of Spruce 
street, west of Second street, on a shelving bank. It 
was dug into the hill, had grasa growing upon the roof 
patt, which was itself formed of close laid timber. The 
same man who had once inhabited it was still alive, and 
dwelt in a small frame bouse near it. Near the cave 
stood a large apple tree, and close by, on " Barclay's 
place," so called, sbe often gathered filberts and hickorjr 
nuts. The whole was an unimproved place only seventjr 
years ago ; it being, from some cause, suffered to lay 
waste by the Barclay heirs. 

Jubn Brown, and others, told me that the original 
cave of the Coates' family, in tlie Northern Liberties^ 
was preserved in some form in the cellar of the family 
mansion, which remained till this year at the southwest 
corner of Green and Front streets. 
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HABITS AND STATE OF SOCIETY. 



" Not to know what baa be«n transacted in fbnner timeB, is 
klvajs tc Temun b child." — Cicno. 

It is our inteolion (ui far aa facta will enable us) to 
raise some conceptionB of the mee aod things aa tfiey 
existed in fbimer years, cbiefljr such as thej were vrhen 
enry thing partook of colonial aubmiiaion and sim- 
plidtj'— when we hsd not learnt to aspire to great 
things. To this end we shall here diapoae our collec- 
tions from "Dsrrative old age," and show the state of 
the past, "glimmering through the dreamof tbii^tluit 
were," 

Gabriel ThomaSf in hie accouul, of 1698, of the 
primitive state of society, speaks of great encourage- ~ 
menta and ready pay given to all conditions of Irades- 
lueD and working men. None need stand idle. Of 
lawyers and physiclaiis, he remarks, he will say little, 
save that their Bervicas were little required, as all were 
peaceable and bealthj. Women's wages he speaks of 
aa peculiarly high, for two reasons; the sex was not 
numerous, which tended to make them in demand, and 
therefore to raise the price. Besides, aa these married 
by the time tbey were twenty years of agOi they sought 
to procure a maid>servaat for themselTes in turn. Old 
maids were not to be met with, neither jealouay of hus- 
bands. The children were generally well favoured and 
beautiful to behold. He says be never knew any with 
the least blemish. William Penn also made the remark, 
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on his arriTai, that all the houaes or the Dutch and 
Swedes he foaad every where filled with a lustj and 
' fine looking lice of children. 

Numerous traditionary accounts attest the fact, that 
there was always among the early settlers a frank and 
generous hospitality. Their entertainments were de- 
void of glare and ahowj but always abundant and good. 
Mr. Calm, when here in 1748, expressed his great sur- 
prise at the universal freedom with which travellers 
wore every where accustomed to leap over the hedges 
and take the fruit from tbe orchards, even while the 
owners were looking on, without refusal. Fine peaches, 
he says, were thus taken from the orchards of the 
poorest peasants, such as could only be enjoyed, as he 
said, by the nphility in his own country. What a golden' 
age it must have appeared to him and others 1 

The old people all teslif;, that the young of their 
youth were much more reserved, and held under much 
' more restraint in the presence of their dders and pa- 
rents, than now. Bashfulness and modesty in the young 
were then regarded as virtues ; and the present freedom 
before the aged was not then countenanced. Young 
lovers then listened and took side-long glances, when 
before their parents or elders. 

Mrs. S— N— -, who lived to be eighty years of 
age, told me it was the custom of her early days for the 
yOung part of the family, and especially of the female 
part, to dress up neatly towards the close of tbe day 
and set in tbe street porch. Jt was customary to go 
from porch to porch in neighbourhoods and sit and 
converse. Young gentlemen in passing used to affect 
to say that while they admired the cbani}i of tbe hit 
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who thuB oceu^ed thetn, tbe; found it a seTBie oideal, 
' M they thought thej might bacoine the eubject of w> - 
mark. Thia, however, was a mere banter. Those days 
were really very agreeable and sociable. To be so 
easily gratified with a sight of the whole city popula- 
tioD, must have been peculiarly grateful to every tra- 
velling stranger. In truth, we have never aeen a citizen 
who lemembered the former easy exhibition of fiimiliest 
who did not regret its present exclusive and reserved 
substitute. 

The same lady told me it was a common occumiie& 
to see genteel men aiter a fall of snow shovelling it away 
from their several doors. She has told me the names _ 
of several who would not now suffer tbeir children to 
do the Bame> 

The late aged John Warder, Esq., told me that in his 
younger days be never knew of mors than five or six 
persons at mofit, in the whole cityt who did not live on 
the same spot where ibay pursued their business, — a 
convenience and benefit now so generally departed Irom 
by Ibe general class of traders. Then wives and daugh- 
ters very often served in the stores of their family, and 
the retail dry goods business was mostly in the banda 
of widows or maiden ladies. 

Mrs. S. N. also iaformed me, that she remembera 
having been at houses when tea was a rarity, and has 
seen the quantity measured out for tbe tea pot in small 
band scales. Thia was to apportion the strength with 
accuracy. 

In her early days, if a citizen failed in business it was 
a cauge of ganeral and deep r^ret. Every man who 
net bi> uighbour spoke of his chagrin. It was a rar» 
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OCCarieDcei because honeetj and tempennec in Inde 
WBB then UDivenal ; and nonta embarked then without 
a preTioua means adapted to their buainen> 

I have often beard aged citizsna say, that decent citi- 
zens had a univeraal Bpeaking Kcquaintaoce witfa each 
other, and every body promptly recognised a stranger 
in the alreeta. A eimple or idiot person was known to 
the whole population. Every body knew Bobby Fox, 
and habKually jested with lum aa tbey met bim. Michael 
Weaders loo was an aged idiot, whom all knew and 
esteeiOed ; so mucb soi that they actually engrared his 
portrait as a remembrancer of his ben^nsnt and simple 
bee. 

The tradesmen before the revolution (I mention these 
ftcts with all good reeling) were an entirely difierent 
generation of men from the present. They did not 
then, as now, preseiU the appearance in dress of gen> 
demen. Between them and what were deemed the 
hereditary gentlemen, there was a marked difference. . 
In truth, the aristocracy of the gentlemen was noticed, 
if not felt, and it wis to check any undue assumption 
of ascendency in them, that the others invented the 
rallying name of" the Leather Apron Club,"— tt name 
with which they were familiar before Franklin's *' junta" 
was formed and received tliat other name. In that day 
the tradesmen and their families had Snr less pride than 
now. While at their work, or in going abroad on 
week days, all such as followed rough trades, snch as 
carpenters, masons, coopers, blacksmiliiB, &.c. univer- 
sally wore a lesthem apron before them, and covering 
all tbeir vest. Dingy buckskin breeches, once yellow, 
uid cbecked shirts and a red flannel jacket was the 
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D wear of moat working men ; and all men and 
boys from ihe country were aeen in the streets in leather 
breeches and aprons, and would have been deemed out 
of cbarecter without them- In those days, tailors, sboe- 
makers, and hatters, wailed on customers to take their 
measuresi and afterwards called with garments to fit 
them on before finished. 

The time was, when no dwelling bouse in the coun' 
try, and but few even in the city, were to be found with* 
out their tpmning-ioAeela. It was Ihe proud boast of the 
matronsof the revolution, to say, that without foreign aid) 
they kept the whole population clothed by their indus- 
try. In thi^se days, no daughter received her marriage 
portion without both a big wheel and a foot wheel in- 
cluded ; and it was their pride to know how to use 
(hem. Aa it was, in fact, their recommendation, they 
look care to let them hold a foreground place in every 
house, so that as soon as you entered them, they either 
met the eye in Ihe entry, or you heard and saw their 
whirring in the first room you entered. Then their 
music worked with magic spell on the industrious young 
yeomanry ; and " Sweet home," played on such an in- 
strument, far excelled a modern piano in its influence 
on the heart. But now, one can hardly see a spinning- 
wheel, unless among the curiosities ofa museum, or in 
the cocklofls of old houses, when demolishing them, 
there keeping company with panniers, side-saddles, and 
nish chairs. Froductire industry, among young ladfes, 
now, is neither required or valued. Every thing now 
is appreciated by its " gentility," and aims only to please 
"good society." 

One of the remarkable incidents of our repifblicaii 

....Cciglc 
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principles of equality, is, that hirelingSi who in limes 
before the war of independence were accuBtomed to 
acccfrt the name of serrants, and to be drest according 
to their condittoo, will now no longer suffer the former 
appellation ; and aH affect the dreaa and the air, when 
abroad, of genteeler people than their buuness warrants. 
Those, therefore, who from affluence have many such 
dependents, find it a constant subject of perplexity (o 
manage tbeir pride and assumption. 

In the olden time, all the hired women wore short, 
gowns and linaey-woolsey or worsted petticoats. StHoe 
are still ali*e who tised to call master and mistreasi who 
will no longer do it. 

These &cts have been noticed by the L<Hidon Quar- 
terly Review, which inataaces a case highly character- 
istic of tbeir high Independence : A lady, who had a 
1»SS giala party, having rung somewtjat passionately at 
the bell to call a domestic, was answered by a girl open- 
ing (he saloon door, saying, " the more you i^og. the 
more I wont come," and so withdrew ! Now all hired 
girls appear abroad in the same style of dress ae their 
ladies ; for, 

>' EiceM, the Bcrofaloaa and itcb; plB^ne 
Tbat wiici first the Dpalent, deK«ndB 
To the next rank, eontagioai! and \a time 
Tainta downwardi all the gruluftted scalg." 

So true it is that every condition of society is now 
changed from the plain and unaffected state of our fore- 
fethers, — all are 

and the modee 
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Belbre the revolution, no hired mtn or womtn wore 
any ahoea so fine ai caUakin ; coarae neat'a leather was 
tbeir evety day wear. Men and women then hired by 
the year, — men got 16 to 202., and a serrant woman B 
to 1 0/. Out of that it waa their cnitom to lay up money, 
to bay before tbeir marriage a bed and bedding, nlrer 
tea-spooiw, and a apinning-wbeel, dzc. 

Among the rough amnaemeDts of men, might be men- 
tioned flhooting, fiehing, and aailing parliea. Tbeee 
were frequent, aa alao glutton cluba; fiahiDg-houee and 
country parties were much indulged in by respectable 
citizena. Great sociability- pre railed among all daaaee 
of eili^ens until the atrife with Great Britain aent "ereiy 
man to his own ways ;" then discord and Bcrim(»iy en- 
sued, and the previously general friendly intercourae 
never returned. We aflerwards grew another and en- 
larged people. 

Our girla in the day time, as told me }>j T. B., trsed 
to attend the work of tbe &mily, and in Ibe erening 
paraded in their porch at the door. Some of thera, 
however, even then read novels, and walked without 
bunnesB abroad. Those who had not house-work, em- 
ployed themaelrea in thur accompliahments, such as 
making shell-work, cornucopias, working of pocket 
books with a close strong alltched needle work. 

The ladies, seventy years sgo, were much accuatomed 
to ride on horseback ibr recreation. It was quite com- ^ 
moD to see genteel ladies riding with jockey caps. 

Boarding schools for girls were not known in Phila- 
delphia until about the time of the revolutiwi, nor had 
they any separate schools for writing and cyphering, 
but were tanght in common wiUi boys. 1'be ornamental 
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parts of female education were bestowed, but geogra- 
pl^ and grammar were never regarded for them, UDlil 
a certain Hr. Horlon — tbanka to his namel-^propoBed 
to teach dioae sciences to young ladies. Similar insti- 
tutioDB afterwards grew into fa?our. 

It was usual in the Gazettes of 1760 to '70 to an- 
nounce marriages in words like these, to wit : *' Hiss 
Betsey Laurence, or Miss Elisa Caton, a moat agree- 
able lady, with a large or a handsome forlune>" 

In still earlier times, marriages had to be promulged 
by affixing the intentions of the parties on the court 
house or meeting bouse door ;- and when the act waa 
solemnised, they should have at least twelve eubacribing 
witnesses. The act which imposed it was passed in 
1700. 

Of articles and rules ofdiet, so far as it difiered from 
ouis in the earliest time, we may mention coSee, as a 
beverage, was used but rarely ; chocolate for morning 
and evening, or thickened milk for children. Cookery 
in general was plainer than now. In the countryt 
morning and evening repasts were generally made of 
milk, having bread boiled therein, or else thickened 
with pop-robbins, — thinga made up of dour and ^ga 
into a batter, and so dropt in with the boiling milk. 

We shall give the reader some tittle notice of t 
strange state of our society about the years 1796 to 
1798, when the frenzy of the French revolution pos- 
sessed and maddened the boys, without any check or 
restraint from men half as pueiile as themselves, in the 
delusive politics of the day. 

About the year 1793 to '94, there was an eitrava- 
gant and impolitic affsction for France, and hostility to 

caniMovCoO'^lt^ 
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STeiy Hang British, in our country general!; ■ It re- 
quired all the prudence of Wuhington and his calunet 
to stem the torrent of paadon which Sowed in favour 
of France to the prejudice ofour neutrality. Now the 
event is passed, we may tbua soberly speak of its cha- 
racter, "niis remark is made for the adce of intro- 
ducing; the fact, that the patriotic mania was eo Jiigb 
that it caught the feelings of the boys of Philadelphia ! 
I remember with what joy we ran to the wharves at 
tbe report of cannon to see the arrivals of the French- 
mm's prizes, — we were so pleased to see the British 
union down. When we met French mariners or officers 
in tbe streets, we would cry, '^Vive la Republique." 
Although most of us undenlood no French, we had 
caught many national airs, and the streets, by day and 
night, resounded with the songs of boys, such as these : 
" Aliens, enfans de la patrie, le joijr de gloire est ar- 
rive!" &c. "Dansons le carmagnole, vive le sang, 
vive le sang !" &.c. " A 9'ira, ^'ira," &ci Several 
veisesof each of these end others were thus sung. All 
of QB, loo, pnt on the national cockade. Some, whose 
parents had more discretion, resisted this boyish parade 
of patriotism for a doubtltil revolution, and then they 
wore their cockade on the inside of their hat. Such a 
one I wore. I remember several boyish processions ; 
. ^nd on one occasion the girls, dressed in white and in 
French tri-coloured ribbons, formed 3 procession too. 
There was a great liberty pole, with a red cap at top, 
erected at Adet's or Fauchet'a house, (now Girard's 
square, up High street ;) and there I and one hundred 
of others, taking hold of hands and forming a ring ' 
10 
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room] the Bame, made triampbant leapiogs, Bingiag the 
national airs. 



" We run through sTery change, which Suacj 

At the loom bos geniua to sapply." 

- "Thebb is a very marked and wide diSereDce between 
onr moderna and the ancients in their Beverat viewa of 
appropriate dress. The latter, in our judgment of 
them, vere alwajs stiff and formal, unchanging in their 
cut and lit in the gentry, or negligent and roogh in 
lextore in the commonattv ; whereas the modems, cast- 
ing off all former modes and forms, and inventing every 
new device which fancy can supplyi just please the 
wearers " while the fashion is at full." 

It will much help our just conceptions of our fore- 
fatheta, and their good dames, to know what was their 
personal appearance. To this end, some fads illustra- 
tive of their attire will be given. Such as it waa 
among the gentry, was a constrained and pains-taking 
service, presenting nothing of ease and grac^uloesa in 
- tTie use. While we may wonder at its adoption and 
* long continuance, we will hope never again to see it 
relam ! But who can hope to check or restrain fashion, 
if it should chance again to set that way ; or, who can 
foresee that the next generation may not be even more 
stiff and formal than any which has past, since we see, 
even now, our late gracelbt and easy habits of both 
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sexes already partially supplaoted by " moostrous no- 
velty and Btranf e diaguiae !" — men aad women stiffly 
coiaetted— another name for at&ya of yore. loDg un- 
naliiral looking waists, shoulders stuffed and deformed 
as Richard's, and aitiQcial hips— proliuding garments of 
as ample folds as claimed the ton when senseless hoops 
prevailed I 
' Our forefathers were excusable for their fonnal culi 
nnce, knowing no cbanges in the mode, every child was 
bke its sire) resting in " the still of despotism." to 
which ever; mind by education and habit was settled ; 
but no such apology eusts for us, who have witnessed 
better things. We bare been freed from ilieir servi- 
Hide ; and now to attempt to go back to their strange 
bondage) deserves the severest lash of satire, and 
should be resisted by every satirist and humourist who 
writes for public reform. 

In all these things, however, we most be subject to 
female control j for, reason as we will, and scout at 
monstrous novelties as we may, female attractions will 
eventually win. and seduce our sex to their attachment, 
" as the loveliest of creation," in whatever form tliey 
may choose to array. As " ttis not good for man to he 
alone," they will be sure to follow through every g^ddy 
maze which fashion runs. We know, indeed, that la* 
dies themselves are in bondage to their milliners, and 
often submit to their new imported modes with lively 
sense of dissatisfaction, even while they commit them- 
selves to the general current, and float along with the 
multitude. 

Our fbrefathen were occasionally fine practical sa- 
tirists on oSensive innovations in dress^they lost no 
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time in paraphrSBtic verbiage which might or might iio( 
effect its ahn, but vitb moat effective appeal to the. 
populace, Ihey quickly carried their point, by oiaking it 
the scoff and derision of the town ! On one occasioQ, 
when the ladiea were going aalray aller a pasiion for 
long red cloaka, to which their lords had no afibctions, 
thej tucceeded to ruin their reputation, by concertiDg 
with the executioners to have a female Telon hung in a 
eioak of the best ton. On another occasion, in the 
lime of the Revolution, when the " tower" headgear 
of the ladies was ascending, Babel-like, to the skies, 
the growing enormity was effectually repressed, by the 
parade through the streets of a tall male figure in ladies 
attire, decorated with the odious lower gear, and pre- 
ceded by a. drum. At an earlier period, one of the in- 
• tended dresses, called a troltopee, (probably from the 
word trollop) became a subject of offence. The sa- 
tirists, who guarded and framed the sumptuary code of 

' the town^ procured the wife of Daniel Pettitean, the 
hangman, to be arraj^ed in full dress Irollopee, &c. and 
to parade the town with rude music ! Nothing could 
stand the derision of the populace ; delicacy and mo- 
desty shrunk from the gaze and sneers of the multitude, 

' vtd the trollopee, like the others, was abandoned. 

Mr. B , a gentleman of eighty years of age, has 

given mo bis recollections of the costume of his early 
days in Philadelphia, to this efiect, to wit : Men wore 
three-square or cocked bate, and wigs, costs with large 

't^uffi, big skirts, lined and slifiened with buckram. 
None ever saw a crown higher than the head. The 
coat of a beau bad three or four large plaits in the 
skirts, wadding almost like a coverlet to keep them 
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ainooth, cn& very large, up to the elbows, open below 
ftnd inclined down, with lead therein ; the capes were 
thin and low, bo as readily to ezpoee the close plaited 
neck-stock of fine linen cambric, and the large silver 
stock-bnckle on the back of the neck, shirts with hand 
ruffles, sleeves finely plaited, breecbea close fitted, with 
silver, stone or paste gem budilea, shoes or pumps with 
ulver buckles of various sizes and patterns, thread, 
worsted and silk slockicgs ; the poorer class wore sheep' 
and buckskin breeches close set to the limbs. Gold 
and silver sleeve buttons, set with stanee or paste of 
various colours and kinds, adorned the wrists of ibe 
shirts of all classes. The very hoys of^en wore wigs, 
and their dresses in general were similar to that of the 
men. 

The odious use of wigs was never disturbed till after 
the return of Braddock's broken army. They appeared 
in Philadelphia, wearing only the natural hair, a mode 
well adapted to the military, and thence adopted by our 
citizens. The king of England too, about this time, . 
having cast off his wig, malgre the will of the people, 
and the petitions and remonstrances of the periwig 
makers of London, thus confirmed the change of fiishion 
here, and completed the ruin of out wig makers.* 

The women worecaps, (a bare head was never seen1) 
stiff stays, hoops from six inches to two feet on each 
side, BO that a full dressed lady entered a door like « 
crab, pointing her obtruding flanks end foremost, high 

■The me of wigs miut huve been peculiarly an Eogliih 
Osbion, KB I find Kalm in 1749 epeakf of the French genllenien 
then oa wearing; their own hair. 
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heeled sboea of black staff with while Btlk or thread 
stockings ; and in the miry times of winter ihey wore 
ck^, gala ahoeSf or pattens. 

The days of stiff coats, sometimes wire>framed, tod 
of large boopst was also stiff and fomal in maonera at 
set balls and UBemblages. The dances of that day 
among the politer class were minuets, and sometimes 
country dances ; among the lower order, hipsesaw was- 
every thing. 

As soon as the wigs were abandoned and the natural 
hair was cherished, it became the mode to dress it by 
plaitiag it, by queuing and clubbing, or by wearing it 
in a black silk sack or bag, adorned with a large black 

In time, the powder, with which wigs and the natural 
hair bad been severally adorned, was run into disrepute 
only about thirty years ago, by the then strange in- 
noTstion of " Brutus heads ;" not only then discardiug 
the long cherished powder and perfume and tortured 
friszle'WOrk, but also literally becoming " Round heids," 
by cropping off all the pendent graces of ties, bobs, 
clubs, queua, &r.c. The hardy beaux who first en- 
countered public opinion by appearing abroad nnpow- 
- dered and cropi, had many starera. The old men for 
a time obstinately persisted in adherence to the old re- 
gime, but death thinned their ranks, and use and pre- 
valence of numbera at length gave countenance to 
modem osage. 

Another aged gentleman. Colonel M., states, of the 
recollections of his youth, that young men of the highest 
fashion wore swSrds ; so frequent it was as lo excite no 
surprise when seen. Men as old as forty so arrayed 
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th«Melvei. Tbey wore also gold laud cocked hats, 
•Dd aimilar lace on their scarlet vesta. Their coat 
akirts wera stiffened with wire or buckram and lapt 
each otbei at the lower end in walking. In that day 
no man wore drawen, but their l^eectwa (so called un- 
reserredly then) were lined in winter, and were tightly 
fitted. 

From varions nmiRiscenlfi we gleani that laced 
roffies, depending orer the hand, was a mark of indis- 
peosable gentility. The coat and breeches were gene- 
rally desirable of the same material) of "broadcloth" 
for winter, and of silk camlet for summer. No kind of 
cotton fabrics were then in use or known ; hose were 
therefore of thread or silk in summer, and of fine 
worsted in winter ; sboea were square-toed and were 
often "donbtechannelled." To these succeeded sharp 
toes as peaked as possible. When wigs were univer- 
sally worn, grey wigs were powdered, and for that pur- 
pose sfflit in a paper box frequently to the barber to be 
dressed on his block-head. But " brown wigs," so 
called, were eiempted from the white disguise. Coats 
of red doth, even by boys, were considerably womi 
tnd plush breeches and plush vests of various colours, 
shining and slipping, were in common use. Ever- 
lasting, made of worsted, was a fabric of great use for 
breeches, and sometimes for vests. The vest had great 
depending pocket daps, and the breeches were very 
short above the stride, because the art of suspending 
them I>y suspenders was unknown. It was then the 
test of a. w^ farmed man, that he could by his natural 
form readily keep bis breeches above his hips, and hia 
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fltockings, without gartering, above the calf of tiie leg. 
With the queua belonged frizzled side loclu, and toutpies 
formed of the natural hair, or, in defect of a long tie, a 
splice nas added to it. Such was the general passion 
for the longest possible whip of hair, that sailors and 
boat-men, to make it grow, used to tie tbeira in eel 
skins to aid its growth. Nothing like surtoute were 
known ; but they had coating or cloth great coats, or 
blue cloth and brown camlet cloaka, with green baize 
lining to the latter. In the time of the American wart 
many of the American officers introduced the use of 
Dutch blankets for great coals. The sailors in the 
olden time used to wear hats of glazed leather or of 
woollen thrumbs, called cbapeans, closely woven and 
looking like a rough nap ; and their " small clothes," 
as we would say now, were immense wide petticoat 
breeches, wide open at the knees, and no longer. About 
70 years ago our working men in the country wore this 
same, having no falling flaps but slits in front ; they 
were so full and free in girth, that they ordinarily 
changed the rear to the front when the seat became 
prematurely worn out. In sailors and common people, 
big silver broaches in the bosom were displayed, and 
long quartered shoes with extreme big buckles on the 
extreme front. 

Gentlemen in the olden time used to carry muffiees 
in winter. It was in eSect a little woollen muff of va- 
rious colours, just big enough to admit both hands, and 
long enough to screen the wrists which were then more 
exposed than now ; for they then wore short sleeves to 
their coats purposely to display their fine linen and 
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plaited >hirt sleeTcs, with tbeir gold buttooa and some- 
times laced mfflea. The sleeve cufis .tere very nide, 
and hung down depressed with leads in them. 

In the summer season, men very often wore calico 
moraing^gowDS at all times of the da; and abroad in the 
streets. A damaak banyan was moch the same thing 
by another name. Fo r labouring raen-wora ttcklen- 
berg linen for shirts, and striped ticken breeches ; they 
wore gray duroy<oBtB in winter ; men and boys always 
wore leather breeches. Leather aprons were used by 
all tradesmen and workmen. 

Some of (he peculiarities of the female dreas was to 
the following eSect, to wit : Ancient ladies are still 
alive who have t<^d me that they often had their hair 
tortured for four hours at a sitting, in getting the proper 
crisped curls of a hair curler. Some who designed to 
be inimitably captivating, not knowing (bey conld be 
sure of pn^eseional services where so nalDj hours were 
occupied upon one ga^ head, have actually had the 
operation 'performed the day before it was required, 
then have slept all night in a sitting posture to prevent 
the derangement of their frizzle and curls! This is. a 
real &ct, and we could, if questioned, name cases. 
They were, of course, rare occurrences, proceeding 
from some extra occasions, when there were several to 
serve, and but few such refined hairdressers in the 
place. 

This formidable head-work was succeeded by rollera 
over which the hair was combed above the forehead. 
These again were superseded by cushions and axtiGcial. 
curled work, which could be sent out to the barber's 
block, like a mg, to be dressed, leaving the lady at' 
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home to pureue other objects ; thus producing a gTBo^ 
reformBlion in the economy of time, and an exemptioQ 
too, from former durance file. 

When the ladies first began to lay off their cumbrous 
boops, (hey supplied their place with successive succe- 
daneums, inch as these, to wit : First came bishops, 
a ifaing sluSbd or padded with horse hair ; then suc- 
ceeded a smaller affiiir under the nameot cue de Pari», 
also padded with horse heir 1 How it abate? our ad- 
miration to contemplate the lovely sez aa bearing a roll' 
of horse hair under their garmenti 1 Next they supplied 
their place with silk or calimanco, or russell thickly 
quilted and inlaid with wool, made into petticoats ; then 
these were supplanted by a substitute of half a dozen 
of petticoats. No wOnder such ladies needed fans in a 
sultry summer, and at a time when parasols were un- 
known, to keep oS the solar rays 1 I knew a lady going 
to a gala party who bad so large a hoop that When she 
sat in the chaiae she so filled it up, that the person who 
drove it (it had no top) stood up behind the box and 
directed the reins. 

'Among some other articles of female wear we may 
name the following, to wit : Once they wore " a skim- 
mer bat," made of a fabric which shone like silver 
tinsel ; it was of a very small flat crown and big brim, 
not unlike the present Leghorn flats. Another hat, not 
unlike it in shape, was made of woven horse hair, wove 
in flowers, and catted *' horse hair bonnets," an article 
which might be again usefully introduced for children's 
wear aa an endurilig hat for long service. I have seen 
what was called a bath-trannet, made of black satin, and 
ao conatnioted to lay in folds that it could b» set upon 
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like a chapeau bras, a good article dov for inTelliog 
ladies. " The muah-meUoo" bonnet, used before the 
Revolution, had numerous whalebone Btiffenere in the 
crowD, Bet at an inch apart in parallel linea, and pre- 
senting ndges to the eye, between the bones. The 
next bonnet was the " whale-bone bonnet," having onl; 
tbe bones in the front as stiffeners. " A calash bonnet" 
was always formed of gieen silk ; it was worn abroad, 
coveting the bead, but when in rooms it could fall back 
in folds like the springs of a calash or gig top ; to keep 
it up over the h«ad it was drawn up bj a cord, always 
held in tbe hand of the wearer. The " wagon bonnet," 
always of black silk, was an article axcluaively in use 
among the Friends, was deemed to look, on tbe head, 
not uolike tbe top of the Jersey wagons, and having & 
pendent piece of like silk hanging from the bonnet and 
covering tbe shoulderB. The only straw wear was that 
called the " straw beehive bonnet," worn generally by 
old people. 

The ladies once wore " hollow breasted stays," 
which were exploded as injurious to tbe health. Then 
came the use of straight stays. Even little girls wore 
such slays. At one time tbe gowns worn bad no 
fronts ! the design was to display a finely quilted Mar- 
seilles, silk or satin petticoat, and a worked Stomacher 
on the waiat. In other dresses a while apron was the 
mode ; all wore large pockets under their gowns. 
Among the caps was the " queen's night cap," tlie aarae 
always worn by Lady Washington. The " cushion 
head dress" was of gauze stiffened out in cylindrical 
form with white spiral wire. The border of the cap 
waa called jbe balcony. 
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A lady of my aequaiatence thus deaeriboa the neol- 
leetioiu of ber etrl; days preceding the waf of inde- 
pendenee. Dreas was discriminative and appropiiate, 
both as regarded the - eeaaoa and the character of the 
wearer. Ladies nerer wore the same dresses at work 
knd on Tints ; tbey sat at borne, or went oat in tbs 
moniiog, in chintz ; brocadm, satins and mantnas weif 
reeerred for evening or dinner parties. Robes or ne- 
gligees, as Ibey were ealled) were alwijv worn in fnll 
dress. Muslins were not woni at all. Little misses at 
a dancing-school ball (for these were almost the only 
(blea that fell to their share in the days of discrimina- 
tion) were dressed in frocks of lawn or cambric. 
Worsted was then thought dress enough for common 
days. 

As a universal feet, it may be remarked dut no other 
colour than black was ever made for ladies bonnets 
when formed ofulk or satin. Fancy colours were un- 
known, and_ white bonnets of silk fabric had never been 
seen. The first innovation remembered, was the bring- 
ing in of blue bonnets. 

The time was, when the plainest vom'en among tfao 
Friends (now so averse to fancy colours) wore their 
eotoured'silk aprona, say, of green, blue, &:c. This was 
at a Ume when tl^e gay wore white aprons. In time, 
white aprons Were disused by the gentry, and then the 
Friends lell off their coloured ones and used the white. 
The same old ladies, among Friends, vrhom we can re- 
member es wearers of the white aprons, wore also large 
white beaver hats, with scarcely the sign of a crown, 
and which was indeed confined, to the head by silk cords 
tied under the chin. Eight dollars would buy such t 
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hat, when b«avei fur wu more plealiful. Tbey lasted 
Bucb ItuJiea aloiMt a whole life of wear. The; showed 
no fur. 

Very decent wonoen went abroad and to churches, 
with check aprons. I htn seen those, who kept their 
coach in my tints to bear them to church, who told me 
they went on foot with a check apron to the Arch street 
Presbyterian meeting in their you^h. Then alt hired 
women wore Bbort-gowns and petticoats of domestic 
fabric, and could be instantly known as such wjienever 
seen abroad. 

In the former days it was not uncommon to see aged 
persons with large silver buttons to their coals and 
vests — it was a mark of wealth. Some bad the initials 
of their names engraved on each button. Sometimes 
they were made out of real quarter dollars, with tho 
coinage impression, still retained, — these were used for 
the coats, and the eleven-penny bits for vests and 
breeches. My father wore an entire suit decorated 
with conch-shell buttons, silver mounted. 

Even spectacles, permanently useful as they are, have 
been subjected to iho caprice of Rishiun. Now they are 
occasionally seen of gold, a thing I never saw in my 
youth ; neither did 1 ever see one young man with 
spectacles, now so numerous. A purblind or half- 
sighted youth then deemed it his positive disparagement 
to be so regarded. Such would have rather run against 
a street, post six times a day, than have been seen with 
them ] Indeed, in early olden time they had not the art 
of usinij temple spectacles. Old Mrs. Sfaoeouker, who 
died in 1826 at the age of 95, said that she had lived 
many years in Philadelphia before she ever saw temple 
11 
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Bpectaclee ; a name then given as a new discover?, but 
now so'coiDinon as to have lost its distinctive cbaracter. 
In her early years ibe only spectacles she ever saw were 
called "bridge spectacles." without any side supporters, 
and held on the nose solely by nipping the bridge of the 
nose. 

My grvndtnolber wore b black velvet mask in winter 
with a silver mouth-piece to keep it on, by retaining it 
in the tnoutb, I have been told that green ones have 
been used in summer for some few ladies, for riding in 
the sun on horseback. 

Ladiee formerly wore cloaks as their chief over coats ; 
they were used with some changes of form under the 
successive names of roquelaueSf cspuchins, and car- 
lo Mrs. Shoemaker's time, above named, they hud no 
knowledge of umbrellas to keep off rain, but she had 
seen some few use kitisols — an article as small as pre- 
sent parasols now. They were entirely to keep off raiB 
from ladies. They were of oiled muslin, and were of 
various colours, from India by way of England. They 
must, however, have been but rare, as they never appear 
in any advertisements. 

Doctor Chancellor and the Rev. Mr. Duche were the 
first persona in Philadelphia who were ever seen to 
wear umbrellas to keep off the rain. They were of 
oiled linen, very coarse and clumsy, with ratan slicks. 
Before their time, some doctors and ministers used an 
oiled linen cape hooked round their shoulders, looking 
not aniike the big coal capes now in use, and then 
called a roquetaue. It was only used for severe storms. 
About the year 1771, the first efforts were made in 
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Philaddphia lo introduce the um of umbrelUB in sum- 
mwi as a defence from the aun. I'hey were then 
acouted in the public gazettes as a ridiculous efiTemi- 
sacy< Ob the other hand, the physicians recommended 
ttiein lo keep off vertigoes, epilepsies, sore eyos, fevers, 
4&C. Finally, as the doctors were their chief patrons. 
Doctor Chancellor and Doctor Morgan, with the Rev. 
Parson Duche, were the first persons who had the 
hardihood to be so aingular as to wear umbrellas in 
sunshine. Mr. Bingham, when he returned front the 
West ladies, where he had amassed a great furtuue in 
the Revolution, appeared abroad in the streets attended 
by a mulatto boy bearing his umbrella. But his exam- 
ple did not lake, and he desisted from its use. 

In the old time, shagreen-cased watches, turtle shell 
and pinchbeck, were the earliest kind seen ; but watches 
of any kind were much more rare then. When they 
began to come into use, they were so far deemed a mat- 
ter of pride and show, that men are living who have 
heard public Friends express their concern at seeing 
llieir youth in the show of watches or watch chgina. It 
was BO rare to find watches in common use that it was 
quite an annoyance lo the watchmakers to be so re- 
peatedly called on by street passengers for (he hour of 
ttie day. Mr. Duffield, therefore, first set up an out- 
door clock to give the time of day to people in the 
street. Gold chains would have been a wonder then ; 
silver and steel chains and seals were ibe mode, and 
regarded good enough. The best gentlemen of the 
country* were content with silver watches, although 
gold ones were occasionally used. Gold watches for 
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hdiea v>b a rare occurrence, and when worn were 
kept nilbout display, for domestic use. 

The men of forme^ days never aaw such things as 
our Mahometan whiskers on Christian men. 

Tlie use of boots have come in since th6 fvar of in- 
dependeUce ; they were first wilh black tops, sfler the 
military, strapped up in union with the knee bands ; 
sftenvards bright tops were introduced. The leggings 
to these latter were made of buckskin, for some extreme 
beaux, for the sake of close fitting a well turned leg. 

It having been the object of these pages lo notice 
the change of fashions in the habiliments of men and 
women from the olden lo the modern time, it may be 
necessary to sny, thai no attempt has been made to note 
the quick succeesion of modern changes, — precisely be- 
cause they are too rapid and evanescent for any useful 
record. The subject, however, leads me to the general 
remark, that the general character of our dress is al- 
ways ill adapted to our climate; and this fact arises 
from our national predilection as English. As English 
colonials we eeily introduced the modes of our British 
ahcestors. They derived their notions of dress from 
France; aud we. even now, take all annual fashions 
from the ton of England, — a circumstance which leads 
us into many unseasonable and injurious imilalions, very 
ill adapted to either our hotter or colder climate. Here 
we have the extremes of heat and cold. There they 
are moderate. The loose and light habits of the east, 
or of Eoulhern Europe, would bo better adapted to (be 
ardour of our midsummera ; and the close and warm 
apparel of the north of Europe might furnish us better 
examples for our severs winters. 
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But in these mattera (while enduring tha profuie 
sweatiog of 90 degreea of heat) we faahioo afler the 
modea of England, which are adapted to a climate 
of but 70 degrees ! Instead, therefore, of the brosd 
douched hat of eouthem Europe, we have the narrow 
brim, a stiff stock or starched buckram collar for the 
neck, a coal so close and tight as if glued to our ekins, 
and boots so closely set over our insteps and ancles, as 
if over the lasts on wbicb they' were made. ' Our ladies 
have [as many ill adapted dresses and bats ; and sadly 
their healths are impaired in our rigorous winters, by 
tberr thin stuff shoes and transparent and light draperies, 
affording but slight defence for tender frames against 
the cold. 



FURNITURE AND EQUIPAGE. 

" DiBmiv «, reU elegance, a little used, 

For monstroiu novelt^r and itnmge du^nioe." 

The tide of fashion, which overwhelms everything in 
its onward course, has almost efiaced every trace of 
what our forefathers possessed or used in the way of 
household furniture, or travelling equipage. Since the 
year 1800 the introduction of foreign luxury, caused by 
iheinfluxof wealth, has been yearly effecting successive 
changes in those articles, so qiuch so, that the former 
simple articles which contented, as they equally served 
the purposes of our foreialhere, could hardly be con- 
ceived. Such as ihey were, they descended acceptably 
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UDchanged froiti father to son and son's son, and pre- 
senling at Ihe era of our independence, precisely the 
same rami); picture which had been seen in (he earlieat 
annals of the town. 

Formerly there were no sideboards, and when Ih^ 
tvere first introduced aAer the Revolution, they were 
much smaller and less expensive than now. Formerly 
they had couches of worsted damask, and only in very 
affluent familieB, in lieu of what we now call sopbas or 
lounges. Plain people used settees and settles, — the 
latter had a bed concealed in the seat, and by folding 
the top of it outwards to the front, it esposed the bed 
and widened the place for the bed to be spread upon it. 
This, homely as it might now be regarded, was a com- 
mon sitting room appendage, and was a proof of more 
attention to cotnfbrt than display. It had, as well as 
Ihe settee, a very high back of plain boards, and the 
whole was of white pine, generally unpainted and 
whitened well with unsparing scrubbing. Such was in 
the poet's eyes when pleading for his sopha, — 

" But restless was the nsat, the b&ck OTtxt 
DiBtresa'd the weajy loins that felt no esse." 

They were a very common article in very good 
houses, and were generally the proper property of the 
oldest members of the family, unless occasionally used 
to stretch the weary length of tired boys. They wer% 
placed Before the fire-places in the winter, to keep the 
back guarded fK>m wind and cold. Formerly there 
were no Windsor chairs, and fa^cy chairs are atill more 
modern. Their chairs of the genteelest kind were of 
mahogany or red walnut, (once a great substitute for 
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malH^any in all kinds of furniture, tables, &.c.) or eke 
tbey were of rush bottoms, and made of maple poets ftnd 
slats, wilh high backs and peipendicukr. lastoad of 
japanned waiters as now, they had nishogany tea boards 
and round tea tables, which, being turned on an axle 
underneath the centre, stood nprighl, like an expanded 
fan or pa)m leaf, in the corner. Another corner wu 
occupied by a beaufel, which was t comer closet with 
a glass door, in which all the china of the family and 
the plate were intended to be displayed for ornament 
as well as use. A'conspicuous article in the collection 
was always a great cbina punch bowl, which furnished 
a frequent and grateful beverage, — for wine drinking 
was then much less in vogue. China tea cups and 
saucers were about half their present sise ; and china 
tea pota and coffee pots with silver nozles was a mark 
of superior finery. The sham of plated ware was not 
then known ; and ail who showed a silver surface had 
the massive metal too. This occurrecl in the wealth; 
familiest in little coffee and tea: pots, and a silver taukard 
for good sugared toddy, was above vulgar entertain- 
ment. Where we now use earthen ware, they then used 
delf ware imported from England,andinstead of queens- 
ware (then unknown) pewter platters and porringers, 
made to shine along a "dresser," were universal. 
Some, and especially the country people, ate their meals 
from wooden trenchers. Gilded looking-glasses and 
picture frames of golden glare were unknown, and both, 
much smaller than now, were used. Small pictures 
painted on glass with black mouldings for frames, with 
a scanty touch of gold leaf in the corners, was the 
adornment of a parloar. The looking-glasses in two 
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phl«S( ir krga, had ailber glmsa franiM, figurad wttb 
8o9«n eognved tberooni or were of scalloped ma- 
boguij, or of Dulcb wood scslloped, painted white or 
black with here and there some trnKhee of gold. Everf 
faousebolder in that da; deemed it OMential to bis coa- 
TenieoGe and comfort to liarean ample cheat of drawers 
io his parlour or silting room, in which the linen and 
dotbes of the family wefe always of ready access. It 
was no sin to rummage them before company. These 
drawers were sometimes nearly as high as the ceiling. 
At other tiraea tbey had a writing desk about the centre 
with a falling lid to write upon when let down. A 
great high clock case, i caching to the ceiling, occupied 
another corner, and a fourth comer was appropriated 
to the chimney place. They then bad no carpets on 
their floors, and no paper on their wails. The silver 
sand on the floor was drawn into a variety of fenciful 
figures and twirls with the sweeping brush, and much 
■kill and even pride was displayed therein in the devices 
and arrangement. They had then no argand or other 
lamps in parlours,* but dipt candles, in brass or copper 
caadlesticki, were usually good enough for common use; 
and those who occasionally used mould candles, ma(l6 
them at home, in little ^a frames, casting four to six 
candles in each. A glass lantborn with square sides 
furnished the entry lights in the houses of the affluent. 
Bedsteads then were made, if fine, of carved mahogany, 
of slender dimensions ; but, for common purposes, or 
for the families of good tradesmen, they were of poplar 
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Bnd always painted green. It was a matter ot uniTeraal 
concern to have them low enough to anwer the purpose 
of repose for aick or dying persona, a proriaion so ne- 
cessary for aucb possible events, now ao tittle regarded 
hf (he modern practice or ascending to > bed by Steps, 
li&e clambering up to a hay mow. 

The rarity of carpets, now deemed so indispenMbie 
to comfort, may be judged of by the fact, that T. Matlack, 
Esq. now aged ninety-five, told me had a distinct recol- 
lection of meeting with the first carpet he had ever seen 
about tfie year 17A0, at the bouse of Owen Jones, at 
the comer of Spruce and Second street. Mis. S. Shoe- 
maker, an aged Friend of the same age, told me ahe 
had received bh a rare present from England, a Scotch 
carpet ; it was but twelve feet aquarefiand was deemed 
quite a novelty then, say sixty years ago. When carpets 
afterwards came into general use, they only covered 
the floor in front of the chairs and tables. The cover- 
ing of the whole floor ia a thing of modern use. Many 
are the anecdotes which could be told of the carpets 
and the country bumpkins. There are many families 
who can remember, that soon after their carpets were 
laid, ibey have been visited by clowniab persons, who 
showed strong signs of distress at being obliged to walk 
over them ; and when urged to come in, have stole in 
close to the sides of the room tip-toed, iostiflctivelj, to 
avoid sullying them ! 

It was mentioned before that the papering of the walls 
of houses was not much introduced (ill the year 1800. 
All the houses whieb I remember to have seen in my 
youth were white-washed only ; there may have been 
some rare exceptions. As early as the year 1769, we 
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■M that Plunkflt Fleeson first manu&cturea American 
paper hangings at corner of Fourth and Cheanut atreet, 
Mai alao paper mache or raised paper mouldings, in 
imitation of carving, either coloured or gilL But al- 
though there was tlius an ofier to paper roomsi their 
introduction must have been extremely rare. The untie 
of the present Joseph P. Norris, Esq. had his library 
or office room papered, but his parlours were wain- 
scolted with oak and red cedxr, unpainted, and polished 
with was and robtist rubbing. This was at his seat at 
Fairhill, built in IT17. 

The use of stoves in families was not known in primi- 
tive times, neither in families nor in churches. Their 
fire-places were as large again as the present, with much 
plainer mantel-piecee. In lieu of marble plates round 
the sides and top of the fire-places, it was ornamented 
with china-dutch tile, pictured with sundry Scripture 
pieces. Doctor Franklin 6rst invented the " open 
stove," called also " Franklin stove ;" afler which, as 
fuel became scarce, came in the belter economy of ihe 
" ten plate stove." 

When china was first introduced among us in the 
form of tea sets, it was'quite a business to take in broken 
china to mend. It was done by cement in moat cases; 
but generally the larger aitioles, like punch howls, were 
done with silver rivets or wire. More than half the 
punch bowls you could see were so mended. 

It is only of late years thai (he practice of veneering 
mahogany and other valuable wood has prevailed among 
ua. Ail the old furniture was solid. 
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There is scarcely any thing in Philaddphia which 
b*M undergone so great a change b» the increased style 
and number of our travelliDg Tebicles and equipage. 
I have seen aged persons who could name the few pro. 
prietora of every coach used in the whole province of 
Pennsylvania — a less number than are now enrolladon 
the hooka of eome individual establishments among ua 
for the mere hiring of coaches 1 Ereo since' our war of 
independence, there were not more than ten or (welTe 
in the city, and, rare as they were, every man's coach 
was known at sight by every body. A back had not 
been heard of. Our prc^enilors did not deem a cnr^ 
riage a necenary appendage of wealth or respecUbility. 
Merchants and professional gentlemen were qnite con- 
tent to keep a one-horse chair ; these had none of the 
present trappings of silver plate, nor were the chair 
bodies varnished ; plain paint alone adorned them, and 
brass rings and buckles were all the ornaments found 
on the harness ; the chairs were without springs, on 
leather bands— such as could now be made .for. fifty 
dollars. 

James Read) Esq., an aged gentleman who died in 
the fever of 1793, said he could remember when there 
were only eight four-wheeled carriages kept in all the 
province ! 

At the earliest period of the city, some two or three 
coaches are incidentally known. Thus William Penn, 
the founder, in bis note to James liogan of 1700, says, 
•' Let John (his black) hate the coach, and hones put 
in it, for Pennsbury, from the city." In aooUier, be 
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■peaks of his " calasb." He &lso requests the juetices 
m&y place bridges over the Pennepack and other waters, 
ibr his carriage to paH. 

The agttd T. Matlack, Eaq. before named, told me 
the first coach be remembered to have aeon was that of 
Judge WiUiam Allen's, nho lived in Water street, on 
the comer of the first alley below High street. His 
eoBchnan, as ■ great whip, was imported from England. 
He drO?e a kind of landau with four black horses. To 
show bia skill as a driver, be gave the judge a whirl 
round the shambles, which then stood where Jersey 
market is since built, and turned with such daebing 
- ioence as to put the judge and the spectators io greiat 
eoRc«n. The tops of this carriage lell dowD front and 
back, and thus made an open carriage if required. 

Mrs. Shoemaker, aged ninety-five, told me that plea- 
sure cftrriages were very rare in her youth. Sbe remem- 
bered that her graodiktber had one, and that be used to 
say b» was almost ashamed to appear abroad in it, al* 
though it was only a one horse chair, lest he should bo 
thought efieminate and proud. She remembered old 
Richard Wistar had one also. When she was about 
twenty, Mr. Chnrlea Willing, merchant, brought a ca- 
lash coach with him from England. This and Judge 
William Allen's were the only ones she had ever wen. 
This Charles Willmg was the father of the late aged 
Thomas Willing, Esq., president of the first Bank of the 
United Slates. 

Even the character of ibe steeds used and preferred 
for riding and carriages, have undergone the change of 
faibiao too. In old time, the horses moat valued were 
pacen — now so oifious deemed ! To this end, the breed 
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was propagated with care, and pace races were held in 
preference. The Natraganset racers of Rhode Island 
were in such repute, that they were seot for, at much 
trouble and expense, by some feff who were choice in 
their seleetions. 



NOTICES OF SUNDRY CHANGES AT PHILADELPHIA. 



I mTRODrcB herein a few striking objects, formerly 
80 different from the present, for the purpose of showing 
th* changes effected, to wit : 



It might justly surprise a modem Philadelphian, or a 
stranger visiting our present levelled city, to learo it 
was once crowded with bridges, haviDg at least one 
dozen of them — the subjects of frequent mention and 
care. I shall herein chiefly notice such as have been 
diansed. As many as six of them tnkversed Dock creek 
alone. The following occasional notices of (hem, on 
the records, will prove their existence, to wit : 

In 1704, the grand jury present the bridge, going 
over the dock at (he south end of the town, as insuffi- 
tneai, and endangers man and beast. It is also called 
" the bridge and causeway next to Thomas Budd's 
long row." 

Id 1706, the grand jury having viewed the place 

-wbere tlte bridge gtHti'g' towards the Society Hill lately 

X« 
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was, (but then broken do*n and carried away by s 
atorni,) do present a bridge as needful to be rebuilt. 

In 1712, they present the passage down under the 
arch, (meaiiing at comer of Front and Arch street,) as 
not passable ; and again Ibey present that the same, to 
wit : " The arch in the Front street is very daagerous 
for children in the day-time, and strangers in the night; 
neither is it pasubla underneath for carriages." 

In 1713, they present the bridge at Ibe Dock mouth, 
and Ibe causeway betwixt Ibal and Society Hill, want 
repairs; so also, the bridge over the Dock and the 
Second street ; also, the bridge in the Third street 
where the dock is. 

In 1717, they present the bridge over tbe Dock in 
Walnut street, the breach of the arch whereof appears 
dangerous, and tending to ruin, which a timely repair 
may prevent. It was just built, too, by Samuel Powell. 

In 1718, tbey present the great arch in Front street, 
the arch in Second street, the arch in Walnut street, as 
insufficient for man and beast to pass over. They re- 
commend (he removal c^ the great arch'at Jtfulberr;' 
street, as desirable for afibrdlng a handsome prospect 
of the Front street. The Second street bridge Was 
buitt of stone in 1720, by Edward Collins, for 125/. 

la 1719, tbey present tbe arch in Cbesnut street, 
between the house of Grace Townsend and tbe house 
of Edward Pleadwell, as part broken down. This refers 
to a bridge over Dock creek at Hudson's alley. At 
the same time the three Iwidgea over the dock in the 
Front, Second, and Walnut streets, are all declared 
" unfinished and unsafe." The same year tbe inha- 
bitants near the Chesnut street bridge petition the 
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major's court for repairs to that bridge, to.keep>it from 
falllDg. 

In 1740, they present " the common shore," at Se- 
cond street and Walnut street bndges, as much broken. 
*' Common shore" sounds strange in the midst of our 
present dry city! It is also found named on the same 
Dock creek as high as Fourth and High streets. In 
1750, they present the Chesnut street bridge, as fallen 
down ana extremely dangerous. 

Some other facts concerning bridges will be found 
connected with other subjects, such as those over Pei^'s 
run, the Cobocsink, &c. There was even a small 
bridge once at the corner of Tenth and High streets. 

BALCONIES. 

In the early days of the city, almost all the bouses of 
gttod condition were provided with balconies, now so 
rarely to be seen, save a few still remaining in Water 
street. Several old houses, which I still see, show, on 
close inspection, the marks, where from that cause they 
formerly had doors to them in the second stories— such 
ft one is C. P. Wayne's, at (he southwest corner of 
High and Fourth street ; at William Gerhard's, at the 
corner of Front and Combes's alley ; and at the corner 
of Front and Norris's alley. 

As. early as 1686, Robert Turner's letter to William 
Penn says, " We build most houses with balconies." 
A lady, describing the reception of Governor Thomas 
Peon on his public entry from Chester in 1732, says, 
" When be reached here in the aAernoon, (he windows 
and balconies were filled with ladies, and the streets 
with the mob, to see him pass," In fact, these baico. 
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niee, or their places supplied by the pent-houseS) were 
& part of the Bocial Bvatein of our forefotbers, where 
e*ery family expected to ait in the street porcb, and 
these shelters over bead were needed from sun and^ain. 

WINDOW GI.ABS. 

The early buildings in Philadelphia had all their win- 
dow glass set )o leaden frames, and none of them to 
hoist up, but to open inward as doois. Gerhard's house 
«t Combes's alley, and the house at the southwest comer 
of Norrla's alley and Front street, still retain a specinoen 
of (hem. Wheii clumsy wooden frames were subslitu- 
tad, panes of six by eight and eight by ten farmed the 
largest dimensions seen aoiong lu. It became, there- 
fore matter of norelt; and surprise when Governor John 
Pann first set the example among us of larger panes, — 
such as now adorn the bouse, once his residence, in 
South Third street near the mansion bouse, and num- 
bered 110. They are still but small panes in compari- 
son with some others. The fact of his rare glass gave 
n to the following epigram by his sister-in-law. 



to wit : 



Philadelphia, until the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
had a porch to every house door, where it was oni- 



Hsppy the nun, in soeh ■ tnwure, 
Wbea* gnaUit patiei afford him pleaaors ; 
StiMn (who need not (sai the devil) 
Maintun that pun if not an evil ; 
The; booat a negative at beat, 
Bat he with panea la reallj' Uaat 
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vereally common for tbe inhabitants to take their occa- 
noDal sitting, benestfa Ibeir petit-liouses, UieD general — 
for then 

"Dor &theM knew the value of ascTMu 
From Bultjj eim, or paU'ring rain." 

Such an easy access to tbe residenls as they afforded, 
made tbe families much more social than now, and 
gave also a ready chance to strangers to see the faces 
of our pretty ladies. Tbe lively spectacle was very 
grateful. It gave a kindly domestic scene, that is since 
utterly effaced from our manners. 

When porches were thus in vogue, tKey were seen 
here and there occupied by boys, who there vied in 
telling strange incredible stories, and in singing ballads. 
Fine voices were occauonally heard singing them as 
you passed the streets. 

eSItEXAI, SBIEABKS OS TASI0II8 ITEKS OF CHANGE. 

I notice as among the remarkable cbanges of Phila- 
delphia, within the period of my own short observation, 
that there is an utter change of the manner and quan- 
tity of business done by tradesmen. When I was a 
boy, there was nq such thing as conducting their busi- 
ness in tbe present wholesale manner and by efforts at 
monopoly. No masters were seen exempted from per- 
sonal labour in any branch of business, living on the 
profits denved from many hired journeymen ; and no 
places were sought out at much expense and display 
of wgns and decorated windows to allure custom. 
Then almost every apprentice, when of age, run his 
equal chance for hie share of husiness in his neighbour- 
18* 
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bood, by Htting up Tor binael^ and, vith bd apprentica 
• ortwPi* getting into a ebeap locotioiit aod by dintjif 
. apf^Wfttion and good work, recominending faimielf lo 
bis neighbourfaood. Thus every sboemiker or tailor 
.was a nan far hknaeir; tliiu was every tinoen, black- 
anitlit hattUi wbeelwrighl, "weaver, barber, bookbipder, 
ainbrella maker, coppereBith and braasfounder, painter 
and glaziert cedar cooperi plastenBr. c&bioet and cbair- 
' maker, chaiBecoaker, dec. It waa-only trade* indiapen- ' 
sablj raquiripg manr haods, among wbpm we saw 
■an; jowrneynaeii — such as abipwrights, brickniakera, 
masooei caipenlera, tanners, printeis, stonecuttere, and 
. aucb bke. In those days, if they did not aspire to Biucb, 
they were more sure of tbe end — a decent competency 
is old age, and a tranquil and certain liv^bood wbile 
engaged in tbe acqutution oTita reward. Large stores, 
at tbat time, ezcluBirely wholesale, were but rare, ex- 
cept among the shipping merchants, so called ; and it 
> is fully within ray memory, that all the hardware stores, 
' wbidl were intended to be wholesale dealers, by having 
- their regular sets of country customers, for whose sup- 
plies the; made their regular importations, were obliged, 
. by the practice of the trade and tbe expectations of the 
citizens, to be equally retailers in their ordinary busi* 
nees. They also, as safaeerfient to usage, bad to be 
'■ regular importers of numerous slated arliolea in tbe 
- dry goods line, and especially hi most articles in the 
■ WoelleoJtpe- AtthBttime,ruineusoveratock8ofgaodi 
' imported were, utterly unknown, and supplies from anc- 

* Apprentice! thSD ware fband in tTsrj thing; — nowtlMyonea 
giTS « premium, or find thsir oim oloUwa, ita. 
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^oa sales, as now, were neitbar depended Upon nDf r«- 
aofted to. The nme aJTSitcft " on the sterling" was 
the set price of every rtorebeeper's profit< As nons 
g(U suddenly rich bj monopolies, they went through 
whole lives, (gradually but surely augmenting their eft- 
tatM. without the least fear or the miarortune of banll- 
laptcy. When it did rarely occur, such was the sur- 
prise and the general Bympathy of the public, that 
citizens saluted each other vith sad laces, and mMle 
their regrets and condolence a measure of eommon 



It strikes me as among the remarkable changes of 
modern times, that blacksmith shops, which used to be 
low, rough one story sheds, here and there in vari- 
ous parts of the city, and always fronting on the main 
Streets, have been crowded out as nutBances, or rather 
as eyesorea to genteel neighbourhoods. Then the work- 
men stood on ground Soora in ctogs or wooden soled 
shoes, to avoid the damp of the ground. But now they 
are seen to have their operations in genteel three sttfry 
houHM, with warerooms in front, and with their furnaces 
and anvils, Si.c. in the yards or back premises. 

" Lines of packets," as we noW see them, for Liver- . 
pool ai>d for Havre, abroad, and for Charleatop, New ■ 
Orleans, Norfolk, &c. at- home, are but lately origi- 
nated among us. The London packet in primitive days 
- made her voyage but twice a year. And befor« the 
revolution, all vessels going to England or Ireland vted 
to be advertised on the walla of the corner houaea, say 
ing when to sail and where they laid. Some few lo- 
stances of tliis kind occurred even ailer the war of 
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independence. In those days, veaaela going to Gnat 
Britain was usually called " going home." 

Kalm, when here eighty years ago, made a remaik 
which seemed to indicate that then New York, though 
■o much smaller as a city, was the moat commorcial, 
aayingf " It probably carries on a more extensive com- 
merce than any town in the English colonies, and it is 
said they send more ships to London than they do from 
Philadelphia." 

From the period of 1790 to 1600, the London trade 
was all the channel we used for the introduction of 
spriug and fall goods. The arrival of the London ships, 
at Clifford's wharf, used to set the whole trading com- 
mumiy in a bustle to see them " haul in to the wharf." 
Soon the whole range of Front street, from Arch to 
Walnut street, wss lumbered with the packages from 
the Pigou, the Adrianns, the Washington, &c. 

fireat and noisy was the breaking up of packages, 
and busy were the masters, clerks, and porters, to get 
' in and display their new arrived treasures. Soon after 
. were seen the city retailers, generally females in that 
time, hovering about like butterflies near a rivulet, 
ipinglitag anong the men, and viewing with admiration 
the rich displays of British chintzes, muslins, and cali- 
cnes, of the latest London modes. The Liverpool trade 
' Was not at that time opened, and Liverpool itself had 
not grown into the overwhelming rival of Bristol and 
Hull — places with wbjcli we formerly had some trade 
for arUclea not drawn from the great London store- 
houae. 
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SUPEfiSTITIONS, AND PQPTJLAR CSIEDULITY. 

" Well attcBted, koA u neD believ'd. 
Heard solemn, goes the gilblin-Btory round. 
Till supentitiouB horror weep* o'er all !" 

OoR forefctheM (the ruder part) brought with them 
much of the Buperstition of their "father land," and 
here it found much to cherish and auetain it, in the cre- 
dulity of the Dutch and Swedes ; nor leas from the Id- 
dians, who always abounded in marvelloua relations, 
much incited hj tbeir conjurers and pow-vowft. Facts 
which have come down to our more enlightened limeoi 
can now no longer terrify, hut may oAen amuse j as 
Cowper says, 

"Tliere's somethuig in that ancient supeistilion. 

Which, erring as it is, our fimcy lores !" 

From the provincial executive minutes, preserved at 
Hairisburg, we learn the curious fact of an actual trial 
for witchcran. On the 27lh of IStb mo. 1683, Marga-' 
ret Mattson and Yeshro Hendrickson, (Swedish wo- 
men,) who had been accused as witches on the Tth 
InstaDt, were cited to their trial ; on whicb occasion 
(here were present, as their judges. Governor William ■ 
Penn and bia council, James Harrison, William Bilas,' 
Lasse Cock, William Haigne, C. Taylor, William Clay- 
ton, and Thomas Holmes. The governor having given 
the grand jury tbeir charge, tbey found the bill ! The 
testimony of the witnesses before the petit jury is re- 
corded. Such of the jury as were absent were fined 
forty sbilliogB each. 
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Margaret Mstlson being arraigned, " she pleads not 
guilty, and will be tried by the country." Sundry wit- 
nesaea were Bworn, and many rague stories (old — aa 
tbat she bewitched calves, geese, &c. &c., that osea 
were rather above her malignant powers, but which 
reached all other cattle. 

The daughter of Margaret Mattson was said (o bava 
expressed her convictions of her mother being a witcb. 
And (be reported say-sos of the daughter were given in 
evidence. The dame Mattaon " denielh Charles Ash- 
corn's attestation at her soul, and saith, Where is my 
dangbter? Let her come and say so." <■ The prisoner 
denieth all things, and saith tbat Ibe witness speaks 
only by hearsay." Governor Penn finally charged 
■the jury, who brought in a verdict Bufficiently ambigu- 
ous and ioefiectivB for such a dubious oflence, saying 
they find her " guilty of having the common fame of 
ft witch, but not gnilty in the manner and Jbrm ai 
8h$ stands indicted." They, however, take care to 
defend the good people from their future malfaisance, 
by eaacting from each of them security for good he- 
baviour for six months. A decision infinitely more 
wise than banging or drowning. They had each of 
them husbands, and Lssse Cock served as interpreter 
for Mrs. Mattaon. The whole of this trial may be seen 
in detail in my MS. Annals, page C06, in the Historical 
Society. 

By this judicious verdict, we, as Pennsylvanlans, have 
probably escaped the odium of Salem. It is not, how- 
ever, to be concealed, that we had a law standing 
against witches ; and il may possibly exonerate ufl io 
part, and give some plea Jbr the trial itself, to say it 
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waa from a precedent by statute of King James I. 
That act was held to be part of our law by an act of 
our pTOTincial assembly, entitled, " An act against con- 
juration, vitchcrafl, and dealing with e?il and vicked 
spirits." It says tberein, that the act of King James I. 
shall be put in execution in this province, and be of 
' like force and effect as if the same were here repeated 
and enacted. So solemnly and gravely sanctioned as 
was that act of Ibe king, what could we as colonists do ? 
Our act aa above was confirmed in all its parts, by tbe 
dignified council of George II. in the nest year after its' 
passage here, in the presence of eighteen peers, inelud- 
ing the great duke of Marlborough himaelfl*' 

An old record of the province, of 1696, states the . 
case of Robert Reman, presented at Chester for prac* 
tinng geomanty, and divining by a stick. The gr^oj ; 
jury also presiented the following books, as vicious, to 
wit : Hidson's Temple of Wisdom, which teaches geo- 
manty ; Stott's Discovery of Witchcraft, and Cornelius ■ 
Agrippa'a Teaching Negromancy — another name, prcn 
bably, for necromancy. Tbe latter latinized name 
forcibly reminds one of those curious similar books of 
great value, (even of fifly thousand pieces of silver,) 
destroyed before Paul at Ephesus — " mulli autum curt- 
oea sgeotium, conferentes libros ccnnbusserunt eonm 
Ofnnibus." 

* Nor WM th« dread of witchcraft an English failing only. 
We may find enough of it in Fnoce also; for six hundred per. 
BOOB wars eiecated there for that alleged crime in 1609. In 
1634, Grandiere, a prieat of Louduii, waa burnt for bewitching 
a whole convent of ouna. In 1S54, twenty women were executed 
in Bretaxne for their witcheries ! 
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Sapentttion hag been called the " aeminal principle 
or religioD," because it undoubtedly has its origin in 
the dread of a epiritoal worldi of wbicb God ia the su- 
preme. The more Tague and tindeGned our thoughts 
about these metaphTsical mysteries, the mo» our minds 
are diipoaed to the legends of the nursery. As the 
man who walks in the dark, not seeing nor knowing bis 
way, must feel increase of fear at possible dangers ha 
oacnot define ; so he who goes abroad m the broad 
light of day proceeds fearlessly, because be sees and 
knows as harmless all the objects which surround him. 
Wherefore we infer, that if we have less terror of ima- 
gination now, it is ascribable to our superior light and 
general diffusion of intelligence, thereby setting the 
mind at rest in many of these things, Tn the mean 
time, there is a class who will cherish their own dis- 
tresses. They intend religious dread, but from miscon- 
ceptions of its real beneficence and ■' good will to 
men," they 

" Dra.w B wrong copy of the Chrutian ftce, 
Witbont the smile, the BweetneBi, m the grtse." 

An idea waji once rery proTatent, especially near to 
the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, that the pirates of 
Blackbeard's day had deposited treasure in the earth. 
The conceit was, that sometimes they killed a prisoner, 
and interred him with it, to make bis ghost keep his 
vigils there, SB a guard "walking bis weary round." 
Hence it was not rare to hear of persons having seen a 
shpook, or ghost, or of having dreamed of it a plurality 
of limes ; thus creating a sufficient incentive to dig on 
the spot. 
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" — " Di'BMn >Aer dream mmiM ; 

And itill Omj dreun that tbej shill atill fiiMeed, 
And atlll an dis^iptunted 1" 

To procure tbe aid of a profrasor iq tbe black art) 
was called hexing ; and Shrank, in particular, had great 
ftme therein. He affected to use a diviner's rod, (a 
hazel switch,) with a peculiar angle in it, which was lo 
be self turned while held in tbe two hands, when ap- 
proached to any sub-terrene minerals. Some still use 
the same kind of hazel rods to feel for hidden waters, 
•o 08 thereby to dig in right places for wells. 

Timothy Matlack, Esq., ninety-five years of age, a 
close observer of passing events in bis youth, hss as- 
sured me there was much more of superstition preva- 
lent in olden time than now ; wherefore, fortune telling, 
conjuration, and money digging, were frequent in his 
youth. He declared it was a feet, before hia time, that 
a young man, a stranger of decent appearance from the 
Bouth, (the rogues lived there in tbe ancient days, in 
the transport colonies of Maryland and Virginia,) gave 
out he was stdd to the devil ; and that, unless the price 
was raised for his redemption by the pious, he would 
be borne off at midday by the purahaser in penoo. 
He took his lodgings at the inn in Lffitilia court, and at 
the eventful day he was surrounded, and the house too, 
by the people, among whom were several clergymen. 
Prayers and pious services of worship were performed, 
and as the moment approached for execution, when all 
were on tiptoe, some expecting the verification, and 
several diacredtting it, s murmur ran through the crowd 
of, " there he comes! he comes 1" This instantly gene- 
n(ed a terrible panic — all fled, from fear, or from the 
13 
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rush of the crowd. Wheg tb«ir feus a littla iubsided, 
and a calmer inqaisition eoBued, nire enoogh, the 
jaang inan was actusiJy gone, money and all 1 i sbonld 
have staled^ that tbe money was collected to pay the 
price ; and it lay upon the table in the event of tbe 
demand. Mr. Matlack dsured m« be fully believed 
tbeee IranaactioDS occurred. The story was as pc^ni- 
Ur a tale as the story of the " Paxtang boys." 

In confirmation, he told me a fact which he witnessed. 
Michael H ' ' , Esq. well known in public life, who 
lived in Second street above Arch street, gave out (in 
a mental ddirium it is hoped) that he bad sold himself 
to the devil, and would be carried away at a certain 
time. At that time crowds actually assembled near 
the premises to witness the denouement and catastrophe. 
There must have been truth in this relation, because I 
now see by tbe Gazette of 1749, a public notice of this 
public gathering as an oSensive act to the family ; I see 
that M. H. is vindicated from some malicious reports, 
which said he waa distracted, &c. and witnesses appear 
before Judge Allen, and testify that be was then sane, 
&^. [t was certainly on every side a strange afiair. 

Something like this subject occurred when 1 was a 
child. I remember very well lo have been raken to a 
house on the south side of Race street, a few doors 
east of Second street, where was a black man who waa 
slated to have sold himaclf lo the devil, and to have 
come from Delaware or Maryland peninsula, by the aid 
of the pious in Philadelphia, to procure bis rnnsom or 
exemption. I can never forget his piteous and dejected 
countenance, as 1 saw him, in the midsl of praying 
people, working fervently at bis exorcism in an up- 
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eUirs cbamt)er. I heard him Bay he hid signed an in- 
strnroeBl of writing with his own blood. It was pro- 
bably at bhck Allan's house, as he was among the 
praying ones. My mother (old me aince, that hundreds 
went to see him. Amoog^these were the Rev. Dr. 
Fiimore, who finally took liiili to hU own house, where 
at laali I understood, he conchided from his habits that 
bis greatest calamity Was laziness. I conclude he es- 
caped translation, as I never beard of that. 

Several aged persons have occasionally pointed out 
to me the places where persons, to their knowledge, 
bad dug for pirates' money. The small hill once on 
tbe north side of Coatea'a street, near to Front street, 
was well remembered by John Brown, as having been 
mocb dug. Colonel A. J. Morris, now in his flOth 
year, has (old me, (hat in his early days very much was 
said of Btackbeard and (be pirates, both by young and 
old. Tales were frequently current, that this and that 
person bad beard of some of hia discovered treasure. 
Persona in the city were named aa having profiled by 
his depredations. But he thought ihose things were 
not true. T. Matlack, Esq. told me be was once shown 
an oak tree, at the south end of Front street, which was 
marked KLP, at the foot of which was found a large 
sum of money. The slone which covered the treasure 
he saw at the door of (he alleged finder, who said bis 
ancestor was directed to it by a sailor in tbe hospital in 
England. He told me, too, that when his grandfather 
Bnrr died, they opened a cheat which had been left by 
four sailors " for a day or two," full twenty years 
before, which was found full of decayed ailk goods. 
Samuel Richards and B. Graves confirmed to me what 
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I had beard «bewbere, that at tbe lign of the Cock ia 
Spruce street, about thirtj-five years ago, there was 
found in a pot in the cellar a sum of money of about 
6000 dollars. Tbe Cock inn was an old two stot; 
frame bouse which stood on the site of the preaeot east- 
ernmost house of B. Graves's row. A Mrs. Gre«i 
owned and lived in tbe Cock inn forty to fifty years sgo, 
and bad sold it to Pegani wbu found the money in at- 
tempting to deepen tbe cellar. It became a question 
to whom the money belonged, which it seems was readi- 
ly settled between Mrs. Green and Pegan. on the pre- 
text tltat Mrs. Green's husband had put it there ! But 
it must appear sufficiently improbable that Hrs. Green 
should hsTB left such a treasure on the premises, if she 
really knew of it when she sold the bouse. The greater 
probability is) that neither of them bad any conception 
how it got there ; and they mutually agreed to support 
tbe story, so as to bush any other or more imposing 
enquiries. They admitted they found 5000 dollars. It 
ia quite as probable a story that the pirates had de- 
posited it there before the tocatittn of tbe city. It was 
of course on the margin of tbe natural harbour once 
formed there for vessels. In digging tbe cellar of the 
old house at the northeast corner of Second street and 
Gmy'a alley, they discovered a pot of money there; 
also some lately at Frankford creek. 

As late as tbe year 1792, the ship carpenters formed 
a party to dig for pirates' money on the Cobocksink 
creeki northwest of the causeway, under a large tree. 
They got lightened off. And it came out afterwords, 
that a waggish neighbour had enacted dtabtdua to their 
discomfiture. 
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SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS. 



" We, ■hiftiiig' for relief woold plsj the ihapei 
Of &oIic fkncy — call langhtet rorth, 
Deep^hoktng every nerw" 

It may help our conceptions of the olden time to be 
led into an acquaintuice with the nature of their sports 
and amusements ; to this end, the following facts may 
be contemplated with some advantage, to wit : 

The dances of the polile part of society were formal 
minuets. Country or contre dances, alibough under- 
stood, were of rarer occurrence. Hipsesaws and jigs 
were the common dances of the commonalty. It was 
long before dancing w&s encouraged in Philadelphia 
sufficiently to present a school for a dancing master. 
The aged Mrs. Shoemaker told me she supposed the 
first dancing master ever named, in Fbiladelpbia, was 
one BolloQ, who taugbt about seventy-&ve yeara ago. 
In tbe year 17S0, Mrs. Ball, in Letitia court, adver^ 
tises her school for Frencb, playing on the spinet, and 
dancing, &.c. When Whitfield laboured in Philadel- 
pbia, in 1739, such was the religious excitement of the 
time, that the dancing school, the assembly and concert 
room were shut up, as inconsistent with the gospel. 
This was opposed by some others ; so far so, that some 
of the genilem/n concerned broke open tbe doors, but 
no company went to tbe assembly room. 

Id Isler lime, however, the dancing assembly among 

die gentry had high vogue, partaking, before the rarola- 

13* 
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tion, or the aristocratic feeUngs of a monarchical go- 
TerDmest — excluding; the (kmiliea ofmechaiiics, however 
wealthy. The subscription was three pouuds fifteeo 
shillings, admitting no gentleman under twenty-one 
yean, nor lady under eighteen yeara. The supper con- 
Msted of tea, chocolate, and rusk — a simple cake, now 
never aeea amidst the profuaioa of French confection- 
ary. For then we had no spice of French in our insti- 
tutions, and consequently did not know how to romp in 
cotillions, but moved with measured digni^ in grave 
minuets or gayer country dances. Every thing was 
conducted by rule of six married mansgers, who dis- 
tributed places by lot ; and partners were engaged for 
the evening — leaving nothing to (he success of forward- 
ness or favouritism. Gentlemen always drank (ea 
with their partners the day after the aesembty — a sure 
means of producing a more lasting acquaintance, if 
mutually desirable. 

Foi hunting formerly formed ihe field exercise of some 
of our wealthy citizens, within ihe memory nf several of 
the aged whom 1 have conversed with. There was a 
kennel of hounds kept by one Butler, for the company. 
It was situated then as out of town, but in a place now 
populous enough-— say on the brow of the bill north of 
Callowhill street, descending to Pegg's run, and at 
about sixty feet westward of Second street. Butler 
himself dwelt in the low brick house adjoining the 
northwest corner of Callowhill street on Second street. 
As population increased, their game decreased ; so 
much so, that the establishment had to remove over to 
'Gloucester, so as to make their hunts in the Jersey 
pines. . At the same time, the company provided Sat 
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tbeir (dd huntsman, Butler, by getting him up, in the 
jear 1756, with the first public stage for Hew York. 
Old Captain Samuel Morria, dead aKsut 20 years ago, 
waa for man; years the life and head of the elnb. I 
veil remember to have seen the Toracious and claaor- 
OU8 hounds in their kennel near Gloucester ferry* 

Hone races appear to bare been of rery early intro- 
duction, and bringing with them the usual evils, hard to 
be controlled. The; were, at an early period, per- 
formed out " Race street," so popularly called because 
of its being the street directly leading out to the race 
ground, clesred out for the purpose, through the forest 
trees, still long remaining there. 

The present very aged T. Matlsck, Esq. was passion- 
ately fond of races in his youth. He told me of bis re- 
membrances out Race street. In his early days the 
woods were in commons, baring several straggling 
forest trees still remaining there, and the circular 
coune ranging through those trees. He said alt gen- 
teel borsea were pacers. A trotting horse was deemed 
a base breed I All these Race street races were mostly 
pace races. His father and others kept pacing studs 
for propagating Ihe breed. 

Thomas Bradford, Esq., telling me of bis recollec- 
tions of the races, says he was told that the earliest 
races were scrub and pace races, on the ground now 
used as Race street. But in his younger days (he is 
now past 80) they were run in a circular form on a 
ground from Arch or Race street down to Spruce street, 
and from Eighth street of Delaware to Schuylkill river, 
making thus two miles for a heat. About the qame 
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tine lh«7 also run ab^ight races of one mile, from 
Caotre Square to Schuylkill, out High street. 

At the CentrelSquare the races used to be eontinoed 
till the time of the war of 1776. None occurred after- 
wards there ; and after the peace, the; were made un- 
lawful. 

The first equestrian feats performed in Philadelphia, 
was in 1771, by Faulks ; he executed all his wonders 
alone, himself riding from one to three homes at a time. 

Bull-baiting and cock-fighting were much counle- 
naucod. The present aged and respectable T. M> bad 
Duoe a great passion for the latter, so that some wags 
sometimes called him Tim Gaff; thereby affecting to 
slur a latin signature which he sometimes assumed as a 
political writer, of which T. G. were the initials of hie 
two latin words. 

They used to have a play at ibe time of the lairs, 
called "throning at the joke." A leather cylinder, 
not unlike a high candlestick, was placed nn the ground 
over a hole. The adventurers placed tbeir coppera on 
tbe lop of the joke, then retired to a dial&nce and tossed 
a stick at it bo as to knock tbe whole down. Tbe pen* 
nies which fell in tbe pot were to belong to the thrower, 
those which fell out, to the owner of the joke. Tbe 
leather was pliable and was easily bent to let tbe pen- 
Dies drop. They played also at the fairs the wheel of 
fortune, nine boles, &c. 

In former days the streets were much filled with boys 
" skying a copper," a play to toss up pennies and gues* 
beads or tails ; *' pitch-penny" too, was frequent, ta 
pitch at a whits mark on tbe ground ; they pitched also 
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"chnckersi" a kisd of pewter penniea cut by ths boji 
tbrnuMWes. All these pt&;s~have been banished rrom 
our city walks by the increased pavements, and stiU 
more by the multitudes of walkers who disturb aueb 
plays. 

'Fbo game for sbootera much more abounded before 
the Revolution than ance. Fishing and fbwiirtg were 
once subjecis of great recreation and success. Wil3 - 
pigeons used to be innumerable, bo also blackbirds, reed- 
birds, and squirrels. As late as the year 17^0 an act 
was passed, fining five shillings for shooting pigeons, 
doves, or partridges, or other fowl, (birds,) in the streets 
or Philadelphia, or the gardens or orchards adjoining 
any houses within the said city ! In Penn'a woods, west- 
ward of Broad street,, used to be excellent pigeon 
lAooting. 

Tbe skaters of Philadelphia have long been pre- 
oninmt. Graydon, in his memoirs, has stated bis rea- 
•ona for thinking bis countrymen are the most expert 
and graceful in the world ; quite surpassing tbe Dutch 
and English. He thinks tfaem also the best swimmers 
to be found in the civilised world. 

Mr. George Tyson, a broker of Philadelphia, weigh- 
ing 180 to 190 pounds, is the greatest swimmer (save a 
companion, who swims with him,) ws have ever had, 
not excepting Doctor Franklin himself. He and that 
companion have swum from Philadelphia to Fort 
Mifflin and back, without ever resting, save a little 
while floating off tbe fort to see it. He says he never 
tires with swimming, and that be can float in perfect 
stillness, with his arms folded, by the hour. He deems 
his Benaations at that time delightful. Ha went acroaa 
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the Delaware, drawn b; a paper kite in tbe air. He 
ia riiort and fat ; hia fat and flesb aid bi> specific li^ht- 
nesi tio doubt, in the water, and cause him leadily to 
■wini high out oF tbe water. 

During the oldfaabioned wiuters, when, about New 
Year's day, ererj one expected to tee or bear of an 
" Ox Roast" on the Delaware, upon the thick ribbed 
ice, which, would crack and rend itself by its own 
weight, without separating, in snundH like thunder, 
among tbe then multitudinous throng of promenaden, 
aliders and skaters, risible from tbe wbarrea daily, for 
weeks together, as far as the eye could reach, in black 
groups and long serpentine lines of pedestrians, to and 
from the shores, to the island, and different ferries in 
Jersey— of the rery many varieties of skaters of all 
colours and sizes mingled together, and darting about 
here and there, " upward and downward, mingled and 
convolved," a few were at all times discernible as be- 
ing decidedly superior to the rest for dexterity, power, 
and grace ; namely, William Tharpe, Doctor Foulbe, 
Oovernor Mifflin, C. W. Peale, George Heyl, " Joe" 
Claypoole, and some others, not foi^tting, by the way, 
a black Othello, who, from his apparent muscle and 
powerful movement, might have sprung, as did the noUe 
Moor, from *' men of roya! siege." In swiftoess be had 
no competitor ; he outstripped the wind ; tbe play of his 
elbows in alternate movement with his " low gutter" 
riutes, while darting forward and uttering occasionally 
a wild scream peculiar to the African race white in 
activeexertionof body, was very imposing in appearance 
and effect. Of tbe gentlemen skaters before enumerated, 
and others held in general admiration by a)l| George 
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Heyl took the lead in graceful ekktingt and in superior 
dexterity in cutliDg figures aad " Higb Dutch" wiUiin « 
limited space of smooth ice. Od b large field of glass, 
among others he might be seen moving about el^antly 
and at perfect ease, in curre lioesi nitfa folded armsi 
being dressed in red coat (as nas the faahion) and bnck- 
akin " tighta," his bright broad akatea in an ocusioDal 
nxind torn Saahing upon the eye ; then again to be pur* 
sued by others, he might be seen auddenly changing tb 
Ibe back and heel forward rooTement. offering them his 
hand, and at the same time eluding their grasp by bis 
dexterous and inatantaneous deviations to the right 'and 
)efi> leaving them to tlieir hard work of " striking out" 
after him with all their might and main. 

The next very best ekater, and at the same time Ibe 
most noted surgeon of the day, was Doctor Foulke, in 
Front street, opposite Elfreth's alley. Skating " High 
Dutch," and being able lo cut the letters of his own 
name at one flourish, constituted the doctor's fame as a 
tkater. In the way of business, the doctor was off- 
hand, and quick in his speech and manner, but geiUle- 
manly wiihal. 

C. W. Peale, as a skater, was only remarkable for 
using a remarkable pair of " gutteh skates," with a re- 
markable prong, capped and curved backwards, with 
which he moved leisurely about in curvt^ lines. They 
looked as though they might have been btvught to him 
from sonwwhere about the German ocean, as a subject 
for his Museum. 

" USay days" were much more regarded formerly than 
now- All young people went out into the country on 
foot, lo walk and gather flowers. The lads too, when 
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the woods abounded, would put up u anny ts fifty 
polei or tbsir own cutting, procured by tbem without 
any fear of molestation. 

The <• Belab Nichel" and St. Nicholaa has been a 
tune of Chriatmea amusement from time immemorial 
among as ; broiigbtin, h is suppoBed, among the aport- 
ive frolics of the Germans. Tt is the same also ob. 
served in New York under the Dutch name of St. Glaes. 
" Belsh Nicheli" in high German, expreasee " Nicholas 
in his fur" or sheep-skin clothing. He is always sup- 
posed to bring good things at night to good children, 
and a rod for (hose who are bad. Every father in his 
turn remembers the excitements of his youth in Bdsh- 
luchel and Christ-kinkle nights, and his amusement 
also when a father, at seeing how his own children ex- 
pressed their feelings on their expectations of gifts from 
(he mysterious viuter 1 The following fine poetry upon 
the subject must gratify the reader : 

It wu the night beibre Chiutmia, when til through the house 
-Not a cieatme wu itiniiig, not cren a mouse; 
When what in the air, to mj eyes ehould appear. 
But a miniature ileigh uid eight tiny Teiodoer ; 
With a little old driver so lively and quick, 
I knew in a moment, it muat be Saint Nick ! 
Soon, on to the home top, hie coursers, they flew. 
With the aleigh full of toys and Saint Mcholaa too ; 
Aa I roll'd on my bed and was turning around, 
Down the chimney Saint Nicholas came with a bound I 
He wu dressed all in fur, fivm bis head to his (bot, 
And his clothes were all tarnished with aiheg sod soot i 
The stmnp of a pipe he held fast in his teeth. 
And the nnoke it encircled Iub head like a wreath- 
He had a broad face and a little round beUy, 
That shook when he lau^ied, like a bowl-fnl of jeHy. 
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He Hpoks not a word, but went itnight to hia work : 
Soon filled all the stockings, then tamed with a jeik ; 
And laying hii finger aside of Ma noae. 
And giving a nod, up the cMmne j he roee. 
He ipnng to hii ileigh, to his team gate a whiitle. 
And sway thej all flew like the downof nthiatle; 
And I heard him exclaim, eie he drove ont of sight, 
" Hai^y Chriatmas to all, and to oU » good night." 
In my youthful days it was a great eport with the 
boys to sled down hills in the city, on the snow in 
winter. Since the population and the wheel carriages 
have increased, the danger of being ran over more than 
formerly, and the rarity of the snow, baa made boys 
leave it oS* for some years. Thirty to forty boya and 
aleda could he seen running down each of the streets 
descending from Front street to Ihe river. There was 
also much aledding down the streets and hills descend- 
ing to Pegg'a run. 

The hoys at Friends' school, in south Fourth street, 
were formerly (although gravely disciplined) as mis- 
chiefoue and sportive as others. Some still alive may 
be amuiied to bo reminded of their puerilities, when 
they were taught by Jonah Thompson, who was ■ man 
of good military port and aspect, accustomed to walk 
at the head of his corps of scholars to week-day meet- 
ings, in a long line of " two and two." On such occa- 
sions the town was surprised to see them so marching 
with wooden guns, (a kind of received Quaker emblem) 
and having withal a little flag ! These they had succeed- 
ed to take up as they walked out of achool without the 
knowledge of their cbieClain, who had preceded them 
without deigning to look back on their array. On ano- 
ther occasion when Robert Pioud, the historian, was 
14 
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tbeir tencber, a*d wu remarluble for ntaiiuiig his Itrgv 
biuh-wig, long after others bad disuMd tbem, they bored 
a hole through the ceiling oTer his sitting placoi ttoA bj 
BUspendiDg a pin-hook to a card, bo attached it to his 
wig as to draw it up,l6aring it suspended as if depend- 
ing ftom the ceiling. At another time they combioed 
at night to taks to [rieces a codntry wagon, which they 
liiW on to a chimney wall then huiMingi there replacing 
die wheels, awning, &c. to the astonisbment of the 
owner and the (hveisioo of the populace. Some of 
Aose urchins lived, not withstanding their misapplied 
talents and ingenuity, to make very grave and exemplary 
members of society. Youth is the season of levity and 
nurth, and although we must chide its wanton aberra- 
tioDS, we may jet feel sensations of indulgence, knowing 
what we ourselves have been, and to what tbey, with 
ourselves, must come, 

■* Whan cheruh'd fanciea one hj one 

SibH bIowIj &de from daj to day ; — 

And then from weaiy mn to sun 

They will not have the heart to play !" 

The lime was when the " uptown" and " downtown 
boys" were rival clans, as well understood in the ci^ 
precincts as the bigger clans of feds and anti-feds. They 
used to have, according to the streets, their r^nlar 
night battles with sticks and stones, making the panes 
of glass to jingle occasionally.' But the appearance of 
<* old Carlisle" and the fhmous West (the constable) 
would tcalter them into all the hiding-places ; peeping 
out from holes and corners when the coast was clear. 
Those from the south of Cbesnut street were freqnentlf 
headad by one whose naval exploits, since that time, in 
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the Mediterranean and on the Atlantic bare secured to 
him hnperisbable Fame ; also by bis faithful friend and 
ardent adiiiiier, well knoira sinee Ihrougbout the com- 
nnDiiy for his suavity anU exquisitely poliriied mannem. 
Tbey were the Achilles and the Pairoclusof the " dowm- 
(owD6rs." 

TheNortfaem Liberties about Cam ptown and ffgg'e 
run used to be in agitation almost every Saturday night, 
by the r^ular clans of '^ rough and tumble" fighting, 
between the sbip-carpeoters from Keasingtoa, and tbe 
butchers from Spring Garden ; the pubUc authority not 
even attempting to binder them, as it was deemed an 
affair out of lowu. 

All this spirit of rivalry and fighting was the product 
oftbewar of independence. Theirear9,Bs boys, were 
filled with tbe echoes of battles lost or won. They felt 
their buoyant spirits inspired with martial ardour too, 
and having do real enemies to encounter, they invented 
them for the occasion. In this way the academy boys 
were accoutred as young soldiers, and they much piqued 
themselves as the rivals of another class of schoolboys. 
Each had tbeir officers, and all of them some emblems 
a la milUaire, all aspiring to the marks and influence of 
manhood; biwningto get through their minority, and 
to take their chances in the world before them. 

" Then puekwa wild and dork uid Btron^, 
And hopes and powers and feelings high, 
Ere manhood's tbsnghts, a TDsbin; throng', 
SbalJ sink the.cbeek and dim the «;«!" 
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"Thus form the mind by nwofaliilabeticngiiB." 

It is great); to the credit of our forefathers, that the; 
showed IlD early and continued regBrd to the education 
of their posterity. They were men of loo much prac- 
tical wisdom not to foresee tbe abiding advantages of 
proper iDBtrucIion to the riung generation. What they 
aimed to impart was solid and substantial. If it in 
general bore the plain appellation of '■ reading, writing 
and arithmetic" only, it gave these so efTectively as to 
make many of their pupils persons of first rate conse- 
quetace and wisdom in the early annals of our country. 
With «uch gifts in their possession, many of them were 
. enabled to become th^r self-instnicters in numerous 
branches of science and belles lettrcs studies. All Ibeee 
CAme as matter of course, b; readings at home, when 
tbe mind ftas matured and the school acquirements 
were finished. Tbey then learned to read on purpose 
to be able to pursue such branches of enquiry for (hem- 
■ehes. They thus acquired, when the mind was old 
enough fondly to enlist in the enquiry, all they read " by 
heart," because, as it was mental treasure of their own 
seeking and attainment, it was valued in the affection. 
They therefore did not perplex their youth by " getting" 
lessons by head or dint of memory ; of mere facts, for- 
gotten as fast na learned, because above the capacity of 
the youthful mind to appreciate and keep for future ser- 
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nee. All thej tat^bt waa practical ; and, lo isr aa it 
went, every leaaon waa efficient and good- 
It ia giutiiying to add that the tnaas of oui forerathere 
were alao an inBtmcted and reading community. A 
letter ofMr. JeHeraon'B, of the year 1785,LweU auatains 
this aasratioi), saying, " In science the mass of the peoj^e 
in Europe is two centuries behind outs j their literati ia 
half a dozen years before ua. Booka, really good, aa- 
quire just reputation in that time, and ao become known 
to us. In the mean time, we are out of reacb'of that 
swann of nonsense which issues from a thousand pi-easea 
and perishes almoat in issuing." But since then solid 
reading ia less sought after ; " the press must be kept 
going," even as abroad. The ephemera of England 
flutter acnMs die ocean and breathe once more a short 
lived exiilenoe ere they finally perish- 
As early as 1663, Enoch Flower opened the first 
English acbool. The pricea ware moderate ; to read 
English ibor shillings, to write uz shillings, and to read, 
write, and cast accounts, eight ahillings, and for teaching 
lodging and diet £10. per annum. A curious auto- 
graph letter from his anceetom, is preserved in my MS. 
Annala, page 334, in the Historical Society: 

In 1669, the Friends originated the Friends' public 
■obool in Pbiladelphia, the same which now stands in 
Fourth below Chestnut street. Itwasto beagrammer 
school, and to leach tbe learned languages. George 
K^th, a Scotch Friend and public preacher, (afterwards 
an Episcopal clergyman and a hitler foe to Friends !) 
became the first teacher, assisted by Thomas Hakin, 
who in the nent year became the principal- This Makin 
waa called " a good latinist ;" we have tbe remains of 
14" 
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bfB ability ia tbat way in his long latin poem " descrip. 
tive of Pennsylvania in 1729." His life was ^mple, 
and probably fettered by the " res angusti doroi;" for 
his death occurred, in 1733, Id a manner indicative of 
bis pains-taking domestic concerns. In the Mercury of 
November, 1733, it is thus announced : " Last Tuesday 
night Mr. Thonus Makin, a very ancient man, who for 
' many years was a schoolmaster in this city, stooping 
over a tvharf end to get a pail of tvater, unhappily fell in 
and was drowned." He appears to have passed Meet- 
ing vitk Sarah Rich in 1700, the same year in which 
be became principal to the academy or school. During 
the same time fae served as the clerk of the assembly. 

At this early period of time, so much had the little 
Lewistown at our southern cape (he pre-eminence in 
female tuition, that Thomas Lloyd, the deputy governor, 
preferred to send his younger daughters from Philadel- 
phia to that place to finish their education. 

Our first most distinguished seminaries of learnmg 
began in the country before the academy in Philadel- 
plua was instituted. The Rev. William Tennent, who 
earae from Ireland, arrived at New York in 1718, and 
in 1721 removed to Bensaletn in Bucks county ; soon 
after he settled in a Presbyterian church, of small con- 
uderation, at " the forks of Neshamina,",(be had been 
ordained & churchman) where he opened a school for 
teaching the languages, &c. There he formed many 
of the youth of earl; renown. From its celebrity 
among us, it received the popular name of the " Log 
College." Ha died in 1743, and was buried there. 
His four sons all became clergymen, well known to 
most readers, especially his sons C^bert and William ; 
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the fbrmei ma remarkable for his Brdoar in Whitfield's 
cause, and theachiao) be formed in the first Presbyterian 
church in Philadelphia, which led to the secession and 
the building of the church on the northirest corneF of 
Third and Arch streets. 

In connection with this subject we are to introduce 
the name of James Logan, Esq., already so favourabi; 
known to the public aa tbe patron of learning, in his 
valuable gitV of our public libnry. Aa early aa 1728 
we find him the patron and endower of thia " Ix^ Col- 
lege ;" for, he then bestowa fifty acres of his land there 
to the above named Rev. William Tennent, bis cousin 
by bis mother's side ; this to encourage him to prosechte 
bis views and make his residence near us permanent. 
The early fare of Mr. Tennent accorded with tbe rude 
materials of his house and school ; fi>r, it appears from 
tbe correspondence of James Logan, that bo nas 
obliged to procure and send him provisions, at bis first 
settlement, from Pbiladalphia. Such wbb the proper 
alma mater of the chief scholars of that early day. 

The next achool of pre.eminence was that of tbe 
Rev. Francis Alliaon, another Irishman, who came to 
thia country in 1736, and in 1741 opened bia school at 
New London, in Chester county, where he taught the 
languages, &c> Several clergymen, of subsequent re- 
putation, were educated there. Ho was zealous and 
benevolent ; and educated some young ministera gra- 
tuitously. At one time he resided at Thunder Hill in 
Maryland, and there educated such men as Charles 
Thomson, George Reed, Thomas M*Kean, &c.; men 
who were remarkable in our revolutionary struggle (or 
tbeir abilities and attachment to the cause of theic 
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cous(i]r< In liter life, Mr. AlliBon becime tbe piovflst 
of the college of Pbiladelphia, ood wat, when thwet 
accustomed to tssiit hit pupil Doctor Ewiog, the pulor 
of tbe first PreabfteritD church in High Btreet, in ogcb- 
aionolty serring his pulpit. He died in 1777, " fiill of 
honoun and full of yean." 

Id 1750, about the time that tbe Phikdelj^a acada- 
my and college began to eicite public intereflt and at- 
tentioD) the cit; council ezpresBed Bome senM of tbe 
subject on tbeir minutes, to wit : A committee report 
OB the adfantages to be gained by tbe erection of an 
academy and public schooti laying, *' tbe youth woukJ 
receive a good education at home, and be ateo tinder 
the eye of their friends ; it would tend to raise able 
u^^straies, iic. It would raise schoolmasters boat 
among the poorer clasa, to be qualified la serve as auob 
in tbe country, under recommeodation from the academy, 
and thiB prevent the employment of unknown charac- 
ters, who often prove to be vicious imported servants, 
or concealed papists ; often corrupting tbe morels of 
the children." Upon the reading <^ this report, tbe 
board decided, unanimously, to present Ifae trustees to- 
ward! such a school £200 ; also £50 per annum to 
charity schools, for the next five years ; alao £60 per 
annum, for five years, for the right of sending one 
scholar yearly from the charity school to bo taught in 
all the branches of learning taught in said academy. 

The cily acaderoyi began in 1 750, under Ihe exertions 
and au^ices of Doctor Franklin, was originally built 
for Whitfield's meeting houae in 1741; the academy 
started with a subscription sum of £2600. Id 17&S, 
it was created " a college," and in 1779, •■ Ihe univer- 
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aiity." For further facts concerning " the kcademj," 
Bee tbst article. 

In 177I>,B Mr. Qriscom advertises his private acade* 
m;, " free irom the noise of the cily," at tbe Bortb end. 
It msj suipriae some to learn tfaat this was a long stone 
building on Front and Water streets, a little above Vine 
street, being two stories bigh on Front street, and three 
stories on Water street, once beautifully situated, when 
DO population was crowded near it, snd having a full 
and open view to the river ; it aderwards stood a deso- 
late neglected looking building, filled with numerous 
poor tenantry, until a few years ago, bearing with its 
inmates the name of " the College," although they had 
long lost the cause of such a name. 

This Mr. Griscom may be regarded as tbe first in- 
dividual among us who ventured to assume lbs title of 
" academy" to any private institution. The simple, 
unassuming appellation of " school" was the universal 
name till about the year 1 795 ; alter that time " acade- 
mies," " seminaries," " lyceums," " institutes," &c 
were perpetually springing up in every quarter among 
us. Before those days " ladies' academies and misses' 
boarding schools" were uokoown ; boys and girls wera 
accustomed to go to (he same schools. 

Mr. Hortou fint started the idea of a separate school 
for girls, and with it the idea of instructing them in 
grammar and other learning ; and about the year 1796i 
Poor's academy for young ladies," in Cherry street, - 
became a place of proud distinction to " finished" fe> 
males; and their annual "commencement day" and 
exhibition in the great churches was an a&ir of great 
Interest and street parade. 
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[lU.imATID BT A rUTE.] 

Tan renerabte building, kmg divested of its originat 
honoun bj being appropriated during the jears of (he 
present genention to the humble purposes of offices 
and lumber tooms for citj watchmen snd clerks of tbe 
mKrkotSi &c. , bad long been regarded bj msny as a 
rode and undistinguished edifice. 

But this structure, dirainudve and ignoble as it ma; 
now appear to our modem conceptions, was the cAaf 
^auore and largest endesTour of our pilgrim fiitbers. 
AssessmenlBi giHs, and fines, were all combined to give 
itlbe amplitude of the " Great Town Houses" or** Guild 
Hall," as it was occasionally at fiiet called. Id the then 
graeral sorronnding waste, (having a duck pond on Ht 
ooHhem aspect,) it wasileemed no ill^raced intmsion 
to place it in the nriddle of the iotended uoenctimbersd 
and wide street ;— ^n exception, however, to which it 
became in early days eipoeed, by pamphlets, pasquin- 
ades, &.C. eliciting on one occasion " the second (an- 
gry) addreee of Andrew Marvell," &c. 

Before its erection, in 1707, its place was the honour- 
ed site of the great town beli, erected upon a masi, 
whence royal and provincial prodamaiions, &e. were 
announced. That bell, now the centenary incumbent 
of the cupola, could it rehearse its former doings, might, 
to our eara, " a tale unfold," of times and incidents by- 
gone, which might wonder-strike our dtizens. 
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TwoaU tell of UungH H> old, "thit hutUT*! pagw 
Coctoin no reeoidi of its urly mgta !" 

Among the relics which I have preserfed of thii 
buildingi is a picUiresquB tiqw, u it stood in primitive 
limem hariog a pilloiy, prison cage, itc. on its eiatera 
side, and tbe " great meeting house" of Friends on the 
soath) secluded within its brick wall eacioBure, oa ground 
bestowed by the Founder " for truth's and Frienda' 
sake." I have, too, an original MS. paper, giving in 
detail tlie whole expenses of the structure, and the pajr- 
meotSf " by tbe penny tax," recdved for tbe same, and 
sbnwing,in tbatday,a Joes of " old cntreDcy"of one tfuid, 
to reduce it to new, — and withal, preseotiag a curious 
exhibit of the prices of materials and labour in that 
early day— floch as bricks at £9«. 6d. per m., and 
bricklaying at H». per m., making, in all, an expei»e of 
6161. Samuel Powell, who acquired so much wealth 
by city properly, was the carpenter. 

Tbe window casements were originally constructed 
with little panes set in leaden frames ; and tbe base- 
ment story, set on arches, bad one corner for an auc- 
tion room, and the remainder was occupied by the 
millers and their mea), and by the linen and stocking 
mmken from Germantown. Without tbe walls, on the 
western nde, stood some moveable shambles, until su- 
perseded, in 1730, by a short brick market house. 

We have long since transferred our afieclions and 
notices to its successor, (the now celebrated " Hall of 
Independence," i. e. our present State house,} now 
about to revive its fame under very cheering auspices ; 
but, Ibis town bouse was <mce the national ball of legis- 
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Ulton and legal learning. In ifa chamban rat our co- 
lonial aBwmblies ; there tbey strove nobly and oflen for 
tbe public weal ; opposing tbemaelTee againat the royal 
prerogatives of tbe govemora ; and though often de- 
feated in their enactments by royal vetos or the board 
of trade, returning to their efibrts under new forms and 
titlae of enactment, tilt they worried kingly or pro- 
prietary power into acquiescence or acknowledgment. 
Within those walls were early cherished those princi- 
ples of civil liberty, which, when matured, manifested 
themselves in the full spirit of our national indepeo- 
denc«> Here David Lloyd and Sir William Keitb agi- 
tated the SBsemblies as leaders of the opposition, com- 
bining and plotting with tbeir colleagues, and forming 
cabals that were not for the good of the people nor of 
tbe proprietaries. Here Isaac Norris was almost per- 
petually president, being, for his popularity and excel- 
lence, as necessary an appendage of colonial enact- 
ments OS was the celebrated Abram Newland to tbe 
paper currency of England. Here came the governors 
in state to make their " speeches." On some occasions 
they prepared here great feasts to perpetuate and ho- 
noor such rulers, making the tables, on which they 
sometimes placed their own squibs and plans of discord, 
become tbe festive board of Jocund glee and happy union. 
From the balcony in front, the newly arrived or in- 
stalled governors made their addresses to the cheering 
populace below. On the steps, depending formerly 
from Ibe balcony on either side, tustled and worried 
tbe fretted electors ; ascending by one side to give in 
tbeir votes at the door of tbe balcony, and thence de- 
scending southward on the opposite side. On the ad- 
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jtcffit grmiiHl occurred " tlie bloody election" of IT4S 
— & timei when the Bailors, coopers, Sus. combined to 
carry their candidates by exercise of oaken clabs, to the 
great terror and -scandal of the good cidzetift— wben 
gome said Judge Albn set them on, and others that 
they were instigated by young Emlen ; but the point 
was gained— to drive ** the Morris partisans" from " the 
stairs," where, as ihey alleged, they "for years kept 
the place," to the exclusion of other voters- I have in 
my pDssessioD several caricatures, intended to traduce 
and BUgmstise the leaders in those days. Two of them, 
of about the year tT6fi, give the election groups at the 
alaira and in the street ; and appended to the grotesque 
pictures, pro and con, are many verses : — One ia called, 
"thb Election Medley and Squire LtHiput," and the 
other ia, " the Counter Medley and Answer to tlie 
Dunces." In these we see many of the ancestors of 
present respectable families, portrayed in ludicrous and 
lampooned characters. Now the combatants all reaf 
in peace ; and if the scandal was revived, it would be 
moch more likely to amuse than to oSend the families 
interested. Then arrests, indictments, and trials ensued 
for the inglorious " riot," which kept " the towne" in 
perpetual agitation. A still greater but more peaceful 
crowd surrounded that balcony, when Whitfidld, the 
eloquent pulpit orator, stirred and afiected the crowd 
below, raising his voice '< to be readily heard by boat- 
men on the Delaware ! — " praising faith," and " attack- 
ing works," and good Bishop TiUotson, and incenring 
the pa[Hsta among us greatly. The Friends, in many 
inatances, thought him "not in sober mood"— and, 
amoDg themselves, imputed much of his iafluence on 
15 
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tbe nundB «f the unUble " to priwtcraft, lUboogfa in 
himself & tai; elever conTamUe num." From the 
nme atand, stood and preached one Michael Welfare, 
"one of tbe ChiiHtian philosopbera of Conestoga," 
having a linen bat, a fuU beaid, and his pilgrim staff, 
declaring faimselfseDt to announce the vengeance of tbe 
Almighty against the guilty province, and selling his 
" wamii^ voice" lor 4d. 

Such were the various nses to which this Towne 
House was appropriated, unlit the time of " the new 
State bouse," erected in 1735 ; after which, this before 
venerated hall wu supplanted) end degraded to bferior 
purposes ; but long, very long, it furnished the only 
chambers for tbe courts of the province. There began 
the firat lawyers to tax their ikill to make " the worse 
appear tlie better cause,"— enrolling on its first page 
of fame the names of David Lloyd, Samuel Herset, Mr. 
Clark, Patiick Robinson, the renter of Ibe first " hired 
prison," and Mr. Pickering, for aught we now know, 
the early counterfeiter. Then presided judges " quite 
scrupulous to take or sdminister oaths," and " some, for 
conscience sake," refuung Fenn their services after 
their appointment. In after times, John Ross and An- 
drew Hamilton divided the honours of the bar — the 
latter, in 1735, having gone to New York to manage 
tbe cause of poor Zmger, the persecuted printer, (by 
the governor and council there,) gave such signal satis- 
jaction to the city rulers and people, that tbe corpora- 
lion conferred on him the freedom of the city, " in an 
degant golden Muff box with many classical allusions. ' ' 
Deecending in the scale to later times, and before tbe 
ravolntion, we find such names, there schooled to their 
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fiilvre and more entailed prselice, as Wilson, S«rgeanl, 
Lewis, Edward Biddle, George Ross, Reed, Chew, Gal- 
loway, 6k. This last had much practice, became cele- 
brated in the war Tor his union to Sir William Howe 
when in Philadelphia, suffered the confiscation of his 
estate, and, when in England, wrote publicly to dis- 
parage the inefficient measures of his Tiiend the general, 
in subduing " the unnatural rebellion" of his country- 
men. These men have long since left their renown, 
and " gone to their reward," leaving only, as a connect- 
ing link with tbe bar of the present day, such men as 
Judge Peters and William Rawle, Esq. to give ua pass- 
ing recollections of what they may have seen most con- 
spicuous and interesdflg in their manners or characters 
Ml public pleaders. 

Finally, ". the busy stir of man," and the rapid growth 
of the " busy marl," has long «Dce made it a necessary 
remove of business from the old court house. Sur^ 
rounding commerce hss '^ choked up the loaded street 
with foreign plenty." But, while we discard ibe Tener* 
able pile from its former ennobling services, let us 
stnve to cherish a lively remembrance of its departed 
glory, and with it associate tbe best afiecliona due to 
our pilgrim ancestors, — though disused, not forgotten. 

Tbe following facts will serve still further to enlaigt) 
and illustrate the leading hislery of lbs building, to 
wit: 

High street, since called Market street, was never 
intended for a market place by Penn. Both it and the 
court bouse, and all public buildings, as we are told by 
Oldmixon, were intended to bavo been placed at the 
Centre Square. Whan lbs court house was actually 
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placed at Second and High atraeta, the; were com- 
plained of b; some as en infraction of Ibe city schemei 
and as marring its beauty. Prpud calls it and tbe 
market buildings "• dumeful and inconrenieDt ob- 
Btriiclion." 



STATE HOUSE AND YARD. 

This distinguished building waa begun in the year 
1729, and finished in the year 1734. The amplitude 
of such an edifice in so early a dayi and the esprasive 
interior decorationst are creditable evidences of the 
liberality and public spirit of the times. 

Before the location of the State bouse, the ground 
towards Chesnut street was more elevated than notr. 
The grandmother of S. R. Wood remembered it when 
it was covered with whortleberry bushes. On the line 
of Walnut street the ground was loweii and was built 
upon with a few small houses, which were sflerwerds 
purchased and torn down, to enlarge and beautify the 
Slate house square. 

The present aged Thomas Bradford, Esq., who has 
described it as it was in his youth, says the yard at that 
time was but about half its present depth from Chesnut 
street, was very irregular on its surikce, and no atlen- 
tioo paid to ita appearance. On the Sixth street aide, 
about fifteen to twenty feet from the then brick wall, 
the ground was sloping one to two feet below the gene- 
ral Bur&ce— over that ^&ce 'rested upon the wall a 
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kog died* which iSorded and waa used as the common 
fliwiter for the parties <^ Indians occaMonsIl)' visitii^ 
the city on bumness.* Among such a parly, be saw 
the celebrated old King Hendiick, about the year 1766. 
not long before he jcnned Sir WilUam Johnson at Lake 
George, and waa killed. 

Id the year 1760, the other half square, fronting on 
Walnut street, wu purchased. After pulling dovn the 
houses there, among which were old Mr. Townseod's, 
who lamented over it as a patrimonial gifl forced out 
of bis possession by a jury valuation, the whole space 
was walled in with a high brick wall, aod at the ceotre 
of the Walnut street wall was a ponderous high gate, 
and massiro brick structure over the lop of it, placed 
there by Joseph Fos. It was ornamental but heavy ; 
DM a VM to this gate, the south side of Walnut street, 
was a considerable space of vacant ground. 

About the year 1784, the father of the present John 
Vaugh&n, Esq., coming to Philadelphia &om England 
to reside among us, set his heart upon improving and 
adorning the yard, as an embellishment to the city. He 
succeeded to accomplish this in a very tasteful and 
agreeable manner. The trees and shrubbeiy which he 
had planted were very numeraua and in great variety. 
When thus improved, it became a place of general re- 
sort, as a delighiiiil promenade. Windsor settees and 
garden chairs were placed in appropriate places, and 
all, for a while, operated as a charm. It was something 



* Thli dwd afleTwaTili bMaine in irlilltrj nng; hinng it* 
floiit gala afmtranoa upon ChMMit itTMl. 
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in itself altogether UDpiecedentsd, in a public yitj\ in - 
the former simpler habils of our citiEcns ; but alter 
some time it became, in the' course of the day, to use 
the language of my informant, Mr. Bradford, the haunt 
of many idle jieople and tavern resortera ; and, in the 
erening, a. place of rendezvous to profligate persons ;. 
so that, in sF»te of public interest to the contrary, it run 
into disestmm among the better part of society. Effi)Tt8 
were made to restore its lost credit ^ tbe seats were re- 
moved, and loungers spoVen of as trespassers, &c. ; 
but the remedy came too late ; good compajij had de- 
serted it, and the tide of fashion did not agun set in its 
favour. 

In later years, the line elms, planted by Mr. Vaughan, 
annually lost their leaves bj numerous caterpillars, (an 
accidental foreign importation,) which so much an- 
noyed the Visiters, as well as the trees, that they were 
reluctantly cut down after attaining to a large size. 
After this, the dull, heavy biick wall Was removed to 
give place to the present airy and more graceful iron 
palisade. Numerous new trees were planted to supply 
tbe place of the former ones removed, and now the 
place being revived, is returning a^ain to public favour; 
but our citizens have never had the taste for prome- 
nading public walks, so prevalent in Londoners and 
Parisians— a subject to be r^relted, since the opportu- 
nity of indulgence is so expensively provided in this 
and tbe neighbouring Washington* square. 

We come now to speak of the venerable pile, the 
State bouse, a place consecrated by numerovs facts in 
our colonial and revolutionary history. Its contempla- 
tion fills the mind with numerous associations and local 
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toiprefisioDB. Within in walls were onee iritMswd bU 
the memorable 4oiDgB of our spirited forefatben — above 
bU, it wsb iBRda renowned in 1776, as posMsring be- 
neath its dome " the Hill of Independence," in which 
Ibe repreaeDtative^ of a nation rewlved to be " free and 
indepeDdent." 

The general history of auch an edifice, deatined to 
run its' fame co-extenBive with our histoiy, may afford 
KHne interest to the reader. 

The Mj^le of the architectnie of the house and steeple 
was directed by Dr. John Keardey, sen. — the same 
amateur who gave the arcbitectural character to Christ 
church. The caipenter employed was Mr. Edward 
Wooley. The facts concerning its bell first set up in 
the steeple, (if ve regard its after history,) has some- 
thing peculiar. It was of itself not a little angular 
that the bell, when first set up, should, in its colonial 
character, have been inscribed as its motto — " Pro- 
claim liberty throughout the land, and to all the people 
thereof!" But it is still stranger, and deserves to be 
often remembered, that it was the first in Philadelphia, 
and from the situation of the congress (hen l^islating 
beneath its peals, it was also the first in the United 
States, to proclaim) by ringing, the news of "the De- 
claration of Independence i" The coincidents are cer- 
tainly peculiar, and could be amplified by a poetic 
imagination into many singulaT relations. 

This b^ was imparled from England, in 1762, for 
the Btate boase ; but having met with some accident in 
the tiial ringing, after it was landed, it loH ha tones re- 
eeired in the tatber land, and had to he- conformed to 
ours by a re-casting. This was done &n4ar the direc- 
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tioB <tf Inac Nomst £tq-i tbe then apeaker of tbe colo- 
niftl assemMy ; and to him we are probably iDdebled 
for (he revarkable motto ao indicatife o[ its future use. 
That it was adopted from Scripture (Ler. 35, 10) may 
to many be still more impreasive, as being also the voice 
of God — of that great arbiter, by whose ugnal provi- 
deocea we afteTwards attained to that "liberty" and 
aelf goTenimeDt, which bids &ir to «DaiM»pale oar 
whole coDtinent, and ia time to inflaence-and meliorate 
tbe conditioo of the subjects of arbitrary govermnent 
throughout the civilized world. 

"The motto of out firther-Und 
Circled the woild in its embnee: 
Twaa "Uber^ throo^ioat the hud. 
And food to ill theii brother nw !" 
IiMlg here — within the jMlgnm'e bell 
Hid lingerM — tho* it often peal'd — 
Those treuur'd tones, that eke Bhould tell 
When freedom's [woudest icroll wu leileS ; 
Here the diwn of reiaon tsoke 
(hi the tnmpled righti <rf nun ; 
And I moral «n w^e. 
Brightest aince the world beganl 
And EtiH ihait deep and loud iccliim 
Here tremble on its suied chime ; 
While e'ei the thrilling; trump of ftme 
Kiall ling«r on tbe pulM of time !" 

It was staled in Ihe letters of Isaac Norris, that the 
bell got cracked by a stroke of the clapper when bung 
up to try the sound. Pass and Stow undertook to re- 
cast it ; and on this circumalance Mt. Norris remarks : 
" They have made a good bell, which pleases me much 
that we Bhoidd first venttue upon and succeed in the 
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greateat belJ, for sught I know, in EnglUt America— 
^rpaMiag, too, (he n^) the imported one, which wu 
too high end brittle— [anfficientl; emUeiutic I]~Um 
weight wu 8080 lbs." 

At Ifae tioM the Briti^ were expected to occupy Ffai- 
ladelpfaia, in 1777, the bell, with ollieis, were taken 
from the city to preserve them from the enemyi At a 
fbrpier period — My 1774 — the base of the wood work 
of the steeple, was found in a state of decay, aad it was 
dewed adfisahle to take it dowo. leaviog only a small 
belfry to cover the boll ffar the ose of the town clock. 
It so contiooed until the past year ; when- public feeling 
being much in &Tour of restoring the venerated build- 
ing to its Ibnnei oharaeter, (as seen when.it became 
the Ilall of Indepeadence,) a new steeple was again 
ejected ^smocblikeibe former aacircomstancea would 
admit. The ebftmber in which the rtpreeentitiTeB 
signed the memorable declaration, on the eastern side, 
fint flotir, we are sorry to add, is not in the primitiTe 
old alyle of wainscotted and pamielled gnmdeur in 
wtuch it once stood in appropriate eonfbrmily with the 
remuna still found in the great entry 4nd stairway. To 
remove and destroy these, made a job for some of the 
former sapient commiamonera, but much to the chagrin 
of msD of taate and feeling, who felt, when La Fayette . 
possessed that chamber (five years ago) as his appro- 
ftriate hall of audience, that it was robbed of half its 
associations.* For that eventful occasion, and duly to 
lioDour-"tbe nation's guest," (who cordially invited aU 



* VletK kUJ to add, that the mbtAi) of (&< origUial fimn Eiu 
been lately re«tor«d. 
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oar citizem to vieit bim,) all the fomier interiap fimi- 
tore or boDdMS and forms occupying the floor weM 
remoTed, Bud tbe whole area was richtj csrpelAd and 
fbrnishsd with numerous mabogaaj chaita, dec. 

To revert hack to the period of the revolution, wheo 
that ball «a Coosecnted to perpetual fame, b; the de> 
cbive act d the most talented and patriotic convention 
eX meo that ever represented our country, brings us to 
tbe contemplation of those bizards and extremities 
vluch " tried nwD's eouls." Their eaei^iea and civie 
virtues were tested la the deed. Look at the wp 
manual in their ngoatires; not a hand Altered — no 
tremor afifocted any but Stephen HopluiUi who had a 
natural infirmity.* We could wish to sketch with pic- 
turesque efiect the honoured group who thus sealed the 
destinies of a nation. The genius of Trumbull has 
done this so far as canvass could accompllsli It. Ano- 
ther groap, formed •olel; of dtizena, was soon aflas 
warda assembled by pabUc call, to hear the dsclaratioo 
read ia the State house yard by Captain John Hc^kins 
of the navy, who stood upon a small obssrvatory, sup- 
posed to bo the same erected there to observe the 
transit of Venus, in 1760. 

When the r^ular sessions of tbe aasemUy were hrid 
io the Slate houses tbe senate occupied upstairs, and 
the lower bouse in the same chamber since called tbe 
Hall (^Independence. In the former, AnfJiooy Morris 
is remembered as speaker, occupying an elevated chair' 
fiuiing tbe north — himself a man of amiable mien, con- 

* Their ^un and Urlfle^bls handi mi^ 1111106 tbe modem 
ifiecUtitm of aauij who nuke sigiiatareB not to b« rcwL ■ 
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tomplalive upect, dreaMd m a mK ofdnb doth, flaxan 
.bair iligbtlj powdered, and hi» eres fronted with spec- 
taeles. The reprennt stive chamber had Gem^ Lati- 
mer for speaker. Mated with face to (be west — a well 
formed, ntteij peraoo j " his fkir large front and e;e 
sublime declared abaohitB mle." 

Tbe moat conaiHcuoiu peraona which struck the eye 
of a lad, were Hr- Coolbaugh, a member from Berksi 
called the Dutch giant, from hie great ampbtude of alS- 
. tuie and person ; and Doctor Michael Leib, the aclirs 
democratic member — a gentleman of much peraonal 
beauty, atwa^ faabionably dreaaed, and seen often mov- 
mg to and fro in tbe house, lo hold his convene with 



But these halls of legislation and court uses were not 
always restricted to graie debate and civil nile< It 
•ometimes (in colonial days) served the occasioD of 
generous banqueting, and Ihe consequent hilarity and 
jocund glee. In the long gallery upstairs, wberef eale 
aflerwards had his museDrai the long tables have been 
sometimes made to groan with their long array of 
bountiful repast. I shall roentioo some such occasions^ 
to wit: 

In September, 1736, won after the edifice was com- 
^(ed, his Honour William Allen, Esq., the mayor, 
made a feast at his own expense, at the State houae, to 
which all strangers of note were invited. The Gazette 
of the day says, " All agree that for excellency of &re, 
and number of guesU, it was the most elegant enter- 
tainment ever given in these parts." 

In August, 1766, tbe aasembly, then in sessicHi, on 
the occanonofthe arrival of the new govwnor, Denny, 
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g»ve bim k gMtt dibmr ti tbe State bone, at wbieli 
wan prManfr"UM civil uid militarj ofiicws ud dergj 
ofthed^." 

In M«i«b» 1757, on tbe occuion of tb« tmI of Lord 
Lovdom M cbmnMDdar iq cbief «f iho krag'» ttvopaln 

' the coionieS) the city coqxwation prapared a spleDdid 
banqast at the State houae, for bimdf and General 
FoHmb. then ooroEaander at Philadalpbia, and aooth- 
mrd, together nilb the officeia of the rojal Anericaiw, 
die gonrnw, geatlenen Btrangets, civd officera, and - 
cletgy. 

Finally, in t774i whan tba fint congiesi met ia Phi-' 
Itddidna, the geatlenrin of the ci^, ba.y\ng pnpared 
them a aninptuous entertaimneiit at the State houM, 
met at the City tanm, and tbeoce went in proceaaioo 
to the dining ball, where about 600 penoni were feaat- 
ed, and tha toaBta were accompaued bj muaic and 
great gutw> 

Fovmaaj yean the public p ape ra of the eokny, and 
afterwards of ttae city and elate, were kept in the east 
and west wings of the State house, without any fire jnfoof 

- aecOri^ aa they now posaess. From their ntDifesI in- 
security, it was deemed expedient, about nine years ago, 
to poll down those former two story bnct wings, and 
to supply their place by those which arv now there.- In 
former times, auch important papers as teal with the 
prothoDotaries were kept in their offices at their Ihmily 
restdencea. Thus Nicholas Biddle long had his in bis 
boa^e, one door west of the present Farm»s and Me- 
chanics Bank, in Ghesnut stKet ; .and Eidwarti Bard 
bad his in hi) office, up a yard in Fourth street below 
Walnut street. 
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In pulling down tbe weatom wing, Mr. Grove, the 
master mason, told me of several curious discoTeriet 
made under tbe foundation, in digging for the present 

. cellan. Ckwo by tbe western wail of tbe State house, 
at the depth of four or five feet, he came to a keg of 
ekcelleiit flints ; (be wood was utterly decayedt but tbe, 
impreaaiofl of the keg was distinct in Ibe loam ground. 
Near to it be found, at the same depth, the entire equip- 
ments of a sergeant — a sword, muskel, cartouch-box, 

' buckles, &c. ; the wood being decayed, left the im- 
preSNons of what they bad been. They also dug up, 
close by tbe same, as many as one dozen bomb shells 
filled with powder. And two of these, as a freak of 
tbe mason's lade, are now a dually ^walled into the new 
cellar wall on the south side. But for this explanation, 

' a day may yet come when such a discovery might give 
circulation to anotber Guy Faux and gunpowder plot 
story. 



OFncE OF SECRETARY OF FOREIGN AFFAISa 



Oua city, justly fond of her pre-eminence as the 
home of tbe founders of an important state, has also 
the superadded ^ory of possessing within her precincls 
the primitive edifice in which the great national <wn- 
cems of this dis^ngnished republic were commenced 
and sustained. Tbe small. building of but twelve feet 
front, now occupied as a small shop for vending cakes 
16 
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and children's trides, was once tbe office of Secretary 
' for Foreign Afiaira. From that humble looking bureau 
were once fulminated thoM determined and national 
resolves which made our foreign foes to cower) and 
secured our independence among tbe nations : "Though 
small our means, great were our measures and our 
end !" 

From the contemplation of such a lowly structure, 
BO seemingly disproportionate to our present great at- 
lainmeots, ("a generation more refined improved tbe 
simple pianl") the mind recurs back instinctively to 
those other primitive daja, when the energies of the 
pilgrim founders were in like manner restricted within 
the narrow bounds of " L^titia Court," and within the 
walls of " Lfctitia House," on which occasion, Penn's 
letter of 1687, (in my possession,) recommends >' & 
change of the offices of state, from bis cottage, to quar- 
ters more commodious." 

The " Office for Secretary of Foreign Affairs," un- 
' der present consideration, is the same building now on 
the piemises of P. S. Duponceau, Esq. situate on the 
eastern side of South Sixth street. No. 13 — a house ap- 
propriately owned by such a possessor ; lor, in it, be, 
who came as a volunteer to join our fortunes, and to 
aid our cause, as a captain under Baron Steuben, be- 
came afterwards one of the under secretaries to out- 
minister of foreign relations, and in that building gave 
his active and early services. Id the years I78S and 
1T83, under that humble roof, presided as our then 
secretary for foreign affairs, the Hon. Robert R. Living- 
ston. Up stairs, in the small front room facing tbe 
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street, sat (hat diBtingubfaed personage, wielding by bis 
mind and peo the destiniea of our nation. 

Mr. Duponceau, from whom I have derived much of 
these facts, which passed under bis immediate observa- 
tioD, has occasioaally delighted himself and me in de- 
scribing, with good humoured emotion and picturesque 
delineation, the various scenes which have there occa- 
sionally occurred, and the -great personages who have 
frequently clambered up the dark and narrow winding 
atairs, to make their respects to or their negotiations 
with the representative of the nation — such as the Mar- 
quis La Fayette, Count Rochambeau, the Duke de 
Lauzan, Count Dillon, Prince Guemenee, &c- Our 
own great men, such, as Madison, Morris, Hamilton, 
Mifflin, Sic. were visiters of course. After the peace, 
in the sama small upper chamber, were received the 
homage of the British General Allured Clark, and the 
famous Major Hanger, once the favourite of the late 
George IV. 

This frail fiibric, in veneration of its past servicea, 
(though a thing now scarcely known to our citizens as 
a matter " in common parlance,") is devoted, during 
tbe life of its present generous and fegling owner, " to 
remain (as he says) a proud monument of the simplicity 
of the founders of our revolution." It is, in truth) as 
deserving of encomium for its humble moderation, as 
was tbe foct, renowned in history, respecting the repub- 
lic of the Netherlands in her best days, when her grand 
pensionary, Heinsius, was deemed superlatively enno- 
bled, because he walked the streets of the Hague with 
only a single servant, and sometimes with even Done. 
Quite as worthy of memorial was (he equivalent fatt, . 
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(hat our tbea venerable president of eongresB, the Hod. 
Samuel Huniingdon, (ogelher with Mr. Duponceau, 
orien made their breakfaBt on whortleberries and tnilh. 
, On such occasions, the president has facetiously re- 
marked : — " What now, Mr, Duponceau, nould the 
princes of Europe say, could the; see the first ma^9- 
trate of this great country at his frugal repast!" 

Long ma; our sons tetnember and respect these Aicts 
of our generous and devoted forefathers. And long 
may the recollection of the memorable deeds of this 



■a great example Btand, ti 



' How strangel; high endeavouis may be bleat !" 



MccM opposition was originally made to the intro- 
duction of theatrical enter tainmenis into Philadelphia, 
chiefly by the retigioua part of the community. From 
this cause, those which were first regularly established 
opened their houses just beyond the bounds and control 
of the city officers. Finally) when it was first attempted 
to set up the Chesnut street theatre in the city, in 1793, 
grekt efibits were made by both parties to get up me- 
morials pro and con. 

The eailiest mention of theatrical performance oc- 
curred in the year 1749. Then the recorder reported 
to the common council, that certain persons had lately 
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taken upon Ihem lo act plays, and, as be was infbrmedf 
ia(ended to make Ireqaent practice thereor; which, it 
was to be feared, would be attended with ?ei7 mis- 
chievous effects—such as the encouragement of idle- 
nega. and drawing much money from wesli and incon- 
siderale persons. Wherefore the board reaolred to 
bind over the performers to their good behaviour. 
From the premises, it is probable the; were mere ' 
home-made pretenders. 

Id the year 1754, some real Thespians arrived, called 
"Hallam'i Company," from London, including Mrs. 
Hallam and her two sons. In the monlh of March, 
tbey obtained license to act a few plays in Philadelphia, 
conditioned that they offered nothing indecent or im- 
moral. In April, they opened their " new theatre in 
Water street,*' in a store of Wm. Plumstead's, corner 
of (he first alley above Pine street Tbeir first enter- 
tunment was the Fair Penitent, and Miss in her Teens 
—box 6«., pit 4>., and gallery 2a. 6d — said to have 
been offered "to a numerous and polite audience"— 
terms of attraction intended Ibr the next play. In the 
prologue to the Grst performance, some bints at tlieir 
tuefidneta, as moral inslructers, were thus enforced, 

"Too oft, we own, tlie stiige with dingieRnu art. 
In wantun acenea, has plaj'd ■ myten't put ; 
Yet, if the rauM, tmfiuthflil to her tnut, 
Hw SMtMtiiDes (tray'd frcm what wu pun tai joM, 
Hai >he not oft, with awflil virtoooa nge. 
Struck home at vice, imd nobly trod the stige ) 
Then u yon 'd treat ■ &Toarite Fair's mirtoke, 
Fray epwe ber finblei fiv her virtoe'* mke : 
16* 
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And whilst bar chB*te»t icenei ore rakde qipMr, 
(For notie bat such will find ulmitlsuce ben) 
The muse's friends, we hupe, will join the cnuiw, 
Aod crown DOT beet endeatouia with spplnuse." 

In tbe meaD time, those who deemed them an evil to 
society were very busy Jn diatributing pamphlets gratis 
ir possible to irrile them down. They coDlinued, bow- 
ever, their plays till the month of July. 

We hear nothing of this company again until their 
return in 1769 ; they then came in tbe month of July to 
a theatre prepared the year before aitbe southwest 
corner of Vernon and South streets, called the theatre 
on " Society Hill." It was there placed on tbe south 
sitte of the city bounds, so as to be out of ths reach of 
city control by city aulhoriliea ; and " Society Hill" 
itself was a name only, having no laws. Great efforts 
were-now made by the Friends, and other reli^ous 
people, to prevent plays even there ; much was written 
and printed pro and con. The Presbyterian synod, in 
July, 1769, formally addressed the governor and legis- 
lature to prevent it. The Friends made their applica- 
tion to Judge William Allen to repress them. His re- 
ply was repulsive, saying, he had got more moral virtue 
from plays than from sermons. As a sequel, it was 
long remembered tbat the night the theatre opened, 
and to which be intended to be a gratified spectator, be 
was called lo mourn the death of his wife. This first 
built theatre was constructed of wood,^ and ia now 
standing in the form of three dwelling bouses at tbe 
corner of Vernon and South streets. The cfaief players 
then were Douglass, who married Mrs. Hal lam ; the 
two Hallaras, her sons ; and Misses Cheer and Morris. 
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Francu Mentgea, afterwanla an officer in our aenric«, 
wai the dancing performer, — while he danced, lie bb- 
Bumed the name of Francia. The inotto of the stage 
was, *' Tntui mundus agil hiitrionem." F. Menlgea 
had talenta above bis original profession, and was, in 
the lime of , the revolution, esteemed a good officer. 

In the course of ten years, those comediana had so 
&r acted themselres into favour as to need more room, 
and therefore they had got themielTcs ready, by the 
year 1760, to open another tbeatre-~« larger building, 
Conetructedofwood, situate also in South street, above 
Foorth street, and still keeping within the line of South- 
wark and beyond the bounds of city surreillance. The 
tnanagera were Hallam and Henry. 

While the British occupied Philadelphia, they held 
regular plays in the ^uthwark theatre,' the performers 
being officers of Howe's army,— the box tickets at one 
dollar, and the proceeds used for tbe widows and or- 
phans of soldiers. Major Andr£ and Captain Delancy 
were tbe chief scene painters. The waterfall acene, 
drawn by the fonner, continued on the curtain as long 
u that theatre lasted. It was burnt down a few yean 
Kgo. 

When tbe theatre waa erected in Chesnut street in 
1T9S, it received and retained the name of the "New 
Theatre," in contradiatinelion to tbe Southwark The> 
atre, which afterwarda generally was called the Old 
Theatre. Mr. Wignell was first manager. 

There was a araall wooden theatre, about the year 
1790, on tbe wharf op at Noble street ; it waa turned 
tBlo a boat ahed. " Jack Dvrang," aa Scaramouch, ia 
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all that is remembered by (how who saw the compaa; 
of that day. 

The remiDiscences of the '■ Old Theatre" of 1788 to 
1798, ae furnished by my friend Lang Syne, are to the 
following effect, to wit: 

The Old Theatre (Soulfawsrk) was the only theatre 
with a regular compaayi all "stare," in the UaJted 
Sutes, or at that time in the New World. The build- 
ing, compared with the new houses, was an ugly ill- 
contrived hSa'w, outside and inside. The stage lighted 
by plain oil lamps without glasses. The view from the 
boses was intercepted by lai^e square wooden pillars 
supporting the upper tier and roof. 

The stage box <hi the east side was decorated with 
suitable emblems for ibe reception of President Wash- 
ington, whenever be delighted (he audience by bis pre- 
sence ; at which time the Poor Soldier was invariably 
played by hia desire. "Old Hallam" prided himself on 
his unrivalled Lord Ogleby in the Clandestine Mar- 
riage, and Mungo in the Padlock. " Old Henry" was 
the pride of the place jn Irishmen. An anecdote is 
related of his being one nigbl in a passionate part, and 
whirling his cane about, when it flew out of his hand 
into the pit, without doing any damage ; on its being 
handed to him, he bowed elegantly and said, in charac- 
(er, " Faith, whenever I fly in a paaaion my cane flies 
too." Another : that, on being hit with an orange from 
the gallery, he picked it up, and bowing, said, <' That 's 
no Seville (civil) orange." 

A gentlraun of this city, known familiarly to the in- 
hatatanlB gen»ally as " Nick Hammond," used to play 
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Tor his amusement to Jews. Vigoeirs Darby was al- 
ways beheld with rapturcB. Hodgkinson was the uni- 
versal &vourite in tragedy, comedy, opera, and &rce, 
and was Buppoeed to be one of the best actors of " All 
work" that ever trod the boards. His Robio, in No 
Song No SuppGr, and Wignell's Darby, in the Poor 
Soldier, were rivals in the public taste, and have never 
been equalled here. Does none retnembet ? About 
this time Wignell and ReiDagle being about to build a 
■lew theatre, the comer stone of which had been laid 
at the northwest corner of Sixth and Chesnut streets, 
and Wignell having started " for England," to beat up 
for theatrical forces, Hallam and Henry made arrange- 
ments to retire from " Old South" to New York, where 
an immense pile of stone work was put up opposite the 
Park for their reception as a theatre. The old coin- 
pany went out, and the new company came into public 
notice, in the winter of 1793. The only house on the 
" totber side of the gutter" at the time, was Oeller's 
Hotel, which was fired by flames from Ricketts' circus, 
(erected some years afterwards,) and both were burnt 
to the ground one evening. 
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Slipt ftom the Mcret hand of ProTidence, 

Tbey come, we ne not how, noi know we whence ; 

Th&t leeni'd cre>.ted on the apot — thongh bom. 

In trtnotl antic climes, ind thither brongbt, 

B)r psthi at corert u the birth of thought i" 

These is in the &te of these unfotfuiiate beings, 
much to awaken our ajmpath^, and much lo disturb 
the sobriety of our judgment, much in their characters 
to incite our invotuntary admiration. What can be 
more melancholy than their histor; ! B; a law of their 
nature, they seem destined to a slow but sure extinc- 
tion. Every where, at the approach of the white man 
tbey lade away. We hear tbe rustling of their footsteps, 
like that of the withered leaves of autumn ; and them- 
selves, like " the sear and yeWow leaf," are gone for ever ! 

If they had tbe vices of savage life, they had the vir- 
tues also. They were true (o their country, their 
iriends, and their homes. If they forgave not injury 
under misconceptions of duty, neither did they forget 
kindness — 

" Faithnil dike to friendihip or to hii«." 

If (beir vengeance was terrible, their fidelity and 
generosity were unconquerable also. Their love, like 
thur bate, slopped not on Ibis side of tbe grave. But 
wlme are they now ? Perished, consumed i 
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Their oheerflil whoop hu eeae'd to thrill 
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The Indiana were always the frienda of Miqaon, of 
Onaa— of oar forefathers ! It was their greatest plea- 
sure to cultivate mutual good will and kindoess. " Nooe 
ever enteied the cabin of Lo^a hungry, and he gave 
him DO meat ; or cold, or naked, and he gave him no 
clothss." Grateful hearts must cherish kindly recol- 
lections of a too often injared race. We are therefore 
disposed, as Pennsylvanians, to treasure up some few of 
the &cts least known of them, in the times by-gone of 
our annals. 

We begin with their primitive character and habits, 
as seen by William Penn, and told in hia letter of Aii- 
guBt, 1683, to the Free Society of Tradera. 

The natives I shall consider in their persons, laa- 
gaage, manners, religion, and gorernment, with my 
sense of their original. For tlieir persons, th^ are 
generally tall, straight, well-built, and of singular pro- 
portion ; they tread strong >nd clever, and mostly walk 
with a lofty chin. Of complesion, black, but by design ; 
as the gypsies in En^nd. They grea§e themselves 
with bear's fat clarified ; and using no defence agaiost 
sun at* weather, their skins must needs be swsrthy. 
Their eye is little and blsck, not unlike a straight-looked 
Jew. The thick lip, and flat nose, bo frequent with the 
East Indians and blacks, are not ooromon to them ; tor 
I have seen as comely European-like laces amoyg 
them, as on your side the sea ; and trnly an Italian 
complexion hath not much more of tbe white, and tbe 
noses of several <A them have as much of the Romao. 

Of their customs and manners, there is mnch to be 
said ; I will begin with children. So soon as they are 
bom, they wash them in water ; and while very young. 
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■nd in cold weather, thej plunge Ibeny ia tbe riverst to 
harden and embolden them. The childreo will go jerj 
young, at one months conmoDly ; if boys, they go a - 
fishing tin ripe for the woods, which is about fifiean ; 
then they bunt, and after baring given »me proofa of 
their manhood, by a good return of akbs, they may 
marry ; else it is a ahame to think of a wife. Hie girls 
Btaj with tbeir molbeis, and help to hoe the ground, 
plant com, and carry burdens ; and tbey do well to use 
them to that young, which they must do wbeo they are 
old; for tbe wives are the true servants of the husbands: 
otherwise the men are very affectionate to them. 

Their houses are mata, or bark of trees, set on pdes, 
in the fashion of an English bam; but out of the power 
of the winds, for tbey are hardly higher than a man ; 
they lie on reeds, or grass. In travel they lodge in the 
woods, about a great fire, with tbe mantle of duffils tbey 
wear by day wrapt about them, and a few boughs stuck 
pound them. 

Their diet is maize, or Indian corn, divers ways pre* 
pared ; sometimes roasted in the ashes ; sometiiueB 
beaten and boiled with water, which they call hondne; 
tbey also make cakes, not unpleasant to eat. Tbey 
have likewise several sorts of beans and pease, that are 
good nourishment ; and the woods and riveis are their 
larder. 

If an European comes to see them, or calls for lodg- 
' log at their house or wigwam, Ifaey give him the beat 
place and first cut. If they come to visit us, they sa- 
lute ns with an JDoA; which is as much as to say. Good 
be to you, and set them down ; which is mostly on the 
ground, dose to tb«r heels, thdr legs upright ; it may 
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be tbe; speak not ■ word, but observe nU pa«q?es. V 
700 give tbem any thing to eat or drink, well ; for tbey 
will Dot aak; and be it little or mticb, tf it be fflth 
IdndDew, tbey are well pleased, else the; g« awty snl- 
1m, but mf nothing. 

Tbey are great eoncealen of tfadr ownr rwoadnents; 
brought ta it, I brieve, by the rerenge- that bath been 
practised among tbem. 

But, in liberality they excel ; ncrthing \a to6 good for 
their friend : give them a fine gun, coat^ of other Hung, 
it ma; pass twenty hands before it stictu ; light ot heart, 
Strang afiections, but soon spent. The mosi m6rry 
creatures that live, feaHt and dance perpetually ; they 
never have much, nor want much ; wealth drcnlateth 
like the blood ; all parts partake ; and tfaough none 
shall want what another bath, yet exact observers of 
property. Tbey care for little, because Ibey want but 
little; and the reason is, a little contents them. In this 
tbey are suffidehtly revenged on us : if they are igno- 
rant of our pleasures, Ihey are also free from our pains. 
We sweat and toil to Uve ; their pleasure feeds tbem ; 
I mean their hunting, fishing, snd fowling ; and tbia 
table is spread every where. Tbey eat twice a day, 
morning and evening ; their seats and table are the 
ground. 

I have compiled from the work of the Swedish tra- 
veller, Professor Kalm, his notices of-our Indians pre- 
ceding the year 1748, to wit: 

ov THnis Koa akd iioi>n of imaa. 

Maize, (Indian com,) some kinds of beans and 

melons, made up the sum of the Indiana' gardening. 
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Tbeir cbief rapport uom from hunting tnd fishing. 
BesidM these, the oldest Sw«dea related that (he Indians 
were accustomed to get nourishi&eni fiom the roUowing 
wild plants, to wil 1 

HopDisB, BO called by the Indians, and abo bj the 
Swedes, (the Gljcine Apioa of Linmeus,) they found in 
the meadows. The roots resembled potatoes, and were 
eaten boiled, instead of bread. 

Taw<bo, so called hjr the Indians and Swedes, (the 
Arum Virginicum or Wake-rolun, and poiBonouB,) grew 
in moist grounds, and swamps : the; ale the root of it. 
The roots grew to the thickness of a man's thigh ; and 
tbe bogs rooted them up and devoured them eagerly. 
The Indians destroyed tlieir poisonous quality by baking 
them. Tbey made a long trench in tbe ground, put in' 
tbe roots, and covered them with eartli, and over them 
tbey made a great fir& They tasted somewhat like 
yotatoes. 

Taw'kee, so called by the Indians and Swedes, (ihe 
Orontium Aquaticutn,) grew plentifully in moist low 
grounds. Of these, they used (be seeds wben dried. 
These they boiled repeatedly to soften tliem, and then 
tbey ate somewhat like pease. When they got butter 
or milk from the Swedes, they boiled them together. 

Bilbernes or whortleberries, (a species of vaccinium,) 
was a common diet among the Indians. Tbey dried them 
in tbe sun, and kept them packed as close ss currants. 

OF TEBIB IXFLEXBHTS FOB SOKESTIC OR FIELD UBX. 

The old boilers or kettles of the Indians, were either 
made of clay, or of different kinds of pot stone (Lapis 
Ollaris). The former consiated o( a dark clay, mixed 
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witb graina of white sand or quartz, Kod probably burnt 
ID the fire. Man; or these kettles bad two holes in the 
upper margin ; on each side one, through which they 
. passed a stick, and held therewith the kettle over the 
fire. It is remarkable, that none of these pots bave 
been found glazed, either inside or outside. A few of 
tbe old Swedes could remember to have seen the In- 
diana use such pots to boil their meat in. They were 
made sometimes of a greenish, and sometimes of a 
grayish pot alone ; and some were made of another 
q>ecie8 of a pyrous stone. They were very thin. Mr. 
Bartraoi, the botanist, showed him an earthen pot, 
which bad been dug up at a place where the Indiana 
had lived — on the outside it waa much ornamented. 
Mr. Bartram had also aeferal broken pieces. They 
were all made of mere day, in which were mixed, ac- 
cording to the convenience of the makers, pounded 
shells of snails and muscles, or of cryslsia ibund in tbe 
mountaios ; it was plain they did not burn them mdch, 
because they could be cut up with a knife. Since tbe 
Europeans have come among them, they disuse them, 
and have even lost the art of making them. [All these 
remarks much accord with the speculations which 1 
have preseiTed on this Subject, respecting the potteries 
found in the tumuli in tbe western countries.] 

The hatchets of the Indians were made of atone, 
somewhat of the shape of a wedge. This was notched 
round the biggest end, and to this they affixed a split 
stick for a handle, bound round with a cord. These 
hatchets could not serve, however, to cot any thing like 
a tree ; their (neans, therefore, of getting trees for ca- 
noest && was fo.put a great fire round the roots of a 
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big tree to burn it off, lod with k swab of ra^ oo « 
pole to keep the tree constantly wet above, uotil the 
Sre below burnt it off.. When die tree was down, tbej 
laid dry bnwcbes on Ibe trunk and aet fire to it, and 
k^l awabtuDf that part of Ibe tree which tbej did not 
want to burn ; thus the tree burnt a hollow in one place 
on); ; when burnt enough, they cbipt or scraped it 
amooth inside with their hatchets, or sharp ffinta, or 
sbarp shells. 

Instead of knives, they used little shsrp pieces of 
flints or quartz, or a piece of sharpened bone. 

At tbe end of tbeir arrows tbey iaatened narrow an- 
guUted pieces of stone ; these were common!; Sints or 
quartz. I have such, as well as batcbeta, in m; pos- 
■anion. Sonte nude use of the claws of bii'da and 
beasts. 

They had stone pestles of abogtji foot long and five 
inches in tbickneea ; with these they pounded their maize. 
Many had only wooden peatloa. The Indians were as- 
tonished beyond meaaure when tbey saw the first wind* 
mills to grind grain. They were, at first, of opinion that 
not the wind, but spirits within tbem gave them tbeir 
momentum. They would come from a great distance, 
and sit dowji for days near them, to wonder and admire 
at tbem ! 

The old tobacco pipes were made of clay or pot 
stone, or so^entine ston^— the tube- thick and short. 
Some were made better, of & very fine red pot stone, 
and were seen chiefly with the sachems. Some of the 
old Dutebmm at New York preserved the tradition, 
that the first Indians seen by tbe Europeans made use 
of copper for tbeir tobaoco pipes, got irom tbe second 
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river near £lizabetbiown. In confirmation of tbia, it 
was obMrved that the people met with boles worked in 
tbe mountains, out of which some copper had been 
taken ; and tbey even found some tools which the In- 
dian! probably used for the occasion. Tbej used birds' 
claws instead of fishingbooks ; the Swedes saw them 
succeed in this waj. 

Mr. Kaim, who, tbe reader may observe, was very 
curious and minute in all his inreBtigations, has given a 
full catalogue of all the trees and plants he saw in Penn- 
sylvania ; and to these he has often affixed a variety of 
medica) uses to which' they were applied by tbe primi* 
live inhabitants ; and also tbe cohiura to which many of 
them wero adapted as dyes. It ia sufficient for my pur- 
pose lo mention the &ct, and (o conclude with an unre- 
served confession of my gratification in having found so 
competent a chronicler of the incidents of (lie olden 
time. 

The Indians whom we usually call Delawares, be- 
cause first found about the regions of the Delaware ' 
river, never used that name among themselves; they 
called themselves Leimi Leiutpe, which means, *' the 
original people" — Lenni meaning or^wio^— whereby 
they expressed they were an vnmixed race, who bad 
never changed their character since the creation ; — in 
efi^l, they were primitive aotit ^ Adam, and others 
were sons of the curse, as of Ham, or of the outcast 
Ishmael, &c. 

They, as well as the Mengve, (called by us Irojiu^) 
agreed in saying they came from westward of the Mis- 
sissippi — called by them Namati Sipu, or river ot6tit— 
and that when- they came over to Uie eastern tade of that 
17* : 
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riMFi they there encountered and finally drove off all 
the fcviaer inhabitaDla, called the AUigaoi — (and ot 
coune the primiHvet of all our country)— v ho, proba- 
bly) aucb s> suTvived, sought reRige io Mexico. 

From these focta we may learn, (hat however unjuiti- 
fiablOi in a moral sense, may be the aggresaians of our 
border men, jet on the rale of ibe lex talionit we may 
take refuge and say, we only drive US' or dispossess 
tkote who were themselves eneroacheri, even as all our 
Indiana, as ^bove stated, were. 

The Indians called the Quakers, <iiiekeis, and " the 
English," by inability of pronouncing it, they sounded 
Yeagea; from whence, probably, we have now our 
name of Yankees. In their own language they called 
the English Saggenah. 

The last of the Lenape, nearest resident to Philadel- 
phia, died ID Chester county, in the person of " Old In- 
dian Hannah," in 1803. She had her wigwam many 
years upon the Biandywine, and used to travel much 
about in selling her baskets, d£c> On such occasions, 
ehe was often Ibllowed by her dog and her pigs — all 
Stopping where she did. She lived to be nearly a hun- 
dred years of age — had a proud and lofty spirit to (he 
last, — bated the blacks, and scarcely brooked the lower 
orders of the whites. Her family before her bad dwelt 
with other Indians in Kennet township. She often 
spoke emphatically of the wrongs and misfortunes of 
her race, upon whom her sfTections still dwelt. As she 
grew old, ahe quitted her sohtude, and dwelt in friendly 
&mihes. 

A person visiting her cabin, on the farm of Humphrey 
Marshall, thus expressed bis emotions : 
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u Wu thu ths apot, nhsre Indiui Htnnib'* Gma 
W&B seen to liogtir, noary, worn witb cu«T 
YeK, — th&t rude care was once the bapp; hoUM 
or Huindi, lut of her derotod race ; 
Bat ibe too, now, hu ■□nk into the Umab, 
And brian uid tbktlei nve ikon Ibe plaot." 

iKDun viams to thx tarx. 

fVom « *et7 earl; period it waa the piacttoe of Tndiui 
compaoiea oceasionall; lo Tint the ei^ — not for anj 
poUie btuiDeaSf but merely to haj, and sell, and look 
on. On Bucfa occasions tbe; usually fbund their abeUer, 
fbr tbe (wo or tbree weeks wbich they remained, about 
the Stale boose yard.* There they would nnke up 
baskets, and sell them to the TisitNSt from the ash strips 
which they brought with them. Before the resolution, 
such Tints were frequent, and after that lime they much 
diminished, so (hat now they are deemed a rarity. 

Such of Ihe Indians as came to the city on public 
service, were always prorided for in the east wing of 
tbe Stale house, upstairs, and at the same time their 
necessary support there was provided for by the gomn- 
ment 

Old people^hare told me, that tbe visits of Indians 
were so frequent bb to excite but little surprise ; theii 
squaws and children generally accompanied them. On 
such occasions they went abroad much in Ibe streets, 
and would any where stop to shoot at marks, of small 

* There wae a shed conetnicted for them along the western 
wiH ; auder it wa> sheltered fi>r loine time, as old Ilamu Brad- 
ford hu totd me, old King; Hendricks and a party of hi* w 
just b«fi>ra tbej went to join Su WilliaM Johiwon ai 
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ewi, Mt on tbe tops of posts. The; took what thej 
could so hit wilh ihdr &rrow8. 

On tbe 6tb of 6 mo. 1749, there vu at tbe State 
bouse an assemblage of 260 Indians, of eleven difierent 
tribes, assembled there with the governor to tnake a 
treatj. Tbe place was extremely crowded ; and Ca- 
naawetigo, a chief, made a long speech. There were 
other Indians about tbe «it; at tbe same lime, making 
together probabl; 4 to 600 Indians at one time. Tbe 
same Indians remained sereral dajs at Logan's place, 
in his beech woods. 

As (be country increased in population, they changed 
tbeir public assemblages to frontier towns — such as 
Pittsburg and Kaston for Pennsylvania, and Albany for 
New York, &g. 

Tfaey once hung an Indian at Pegg's run, at tbe 
junction of Cable lane. The crowd assembled there 
atood on tbe bill. He had comrailted murder. Old 
Mis. Shoemaker and John Brown told me of this fact, 
and said tbe place afterwards took the name of " Gal- 
lows Rill" for a long while. In my youthful days, Cal* 
lowiiill street was oflen called GaltowahiU street. 

IMDUK AI^BKS AND lUSBAOSE. 

The defeat of Braddock'a army in 1765, near Pitts- 
burg, seems to have produced great excitement and 
much constemadon among tbe inbabilants of Pennsyl- 
vania, even within a present day's journey from Pbila- 

- delpbia. Titij thousand pounds waa voted by tbe legi^ 
lature to raise additional troops. Tbe people at and 
about Carlisle were in great alarm ss frontier inhabit 

- anta ; and Colonel Dunbar, who had tbe command of 
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the retreating umy, wu earnestl; besought to remain 
iMi the frontier, and not to cotne on to PhiladelphiB» u 
he soon aflenracds did. to seek for winter tjuartera. He 
was nicknained " Dunbar the tardy." . 

To give an idea bow thin the settle meat of our coun- 
try was ai that time, it may serve to sayi that such near 
counties as Northampton and Berlu experienced the 
ravages of tlie scal{Mng knife, by predatory parties. 
From EastoD to fifty miles above it, the whole country 
was deserted, and man; murders occurred. Easton 
town, and the Jerseys opposite, were filled with the ter- 
rified inhabitants. Some skulking Indians were seen 
about Na»iieth and Bethlehem. The gazettes of the 
time have freqeent extracts of letters from persons in 
the alarmed districts. Philadelphia iUeJf was full of 
sympathetic excitement. The governor, for instance, 
communicates to the assembly, that he has heard that 
as many as 1500 French and Indians are actually eo' 
oamped on the Suaquebannah, only thirty miles above 
the present Uarrisburg. Some were at Rittochtinoj 
Hills, eighty miles from Philadelphia. The burnings 
and acalpings at the Great Cove were geaerai. At Tid- 
pebocken the ravages were dreadful ; one little girl, oF 
aiz years of age, was found alive, with her scalp offl 
The Irish setdement at the Great Cove was entirely 
destroyed. 

It may give some idea of the alarm which these 
events caused, even on the seaboard, to know, that such 
was the report received at Bohemia, in Cecil conoty, 
(received by an express from New Castle, and believed,) 
that 1500 French and Indians had reached Lancaster, - 
and burnt it to the ground, and were proceeding on- .. 
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ward. Three companies of ioTaDtry, and a troop of 
cavalrj, inunedialeljr Bet off towards Lancaster, and ac- 
toallj reached the bead of Elk before the; beard anj 
counter inteUigeoce,— to wit, in November, 176&. 

So Bonaitive u the frontier men must have felt, th^ 
became jealoiu, lest tlie Philadelphia ns and the aaseni- 
bly were too much under the pacific policy of the 
Friends to afibrd them in time tie necessary defensive 
BUj)plies> To rooTB Ihem to a livelier emotion, an ex- 
pedient of grots character waa adopted, — it was, to 
send on to Philadelphia the bodies of a murdered fami- 
ly ! These actually reached Philadelphia in the winter, 
Uke frozen venison from their mountains — were paraded 
through our city, aod finally set down before the legis- 
lative haU— at ecee factum I 

It aeems much to diminish the idea of time to aay, 
there are now persons alive at Easton, Nazareth, &c. 
who ones witnessed frontier ravages in their neighbour- 
hood, or bad their houses filled with refugees ; and also 
persona, etill in Philadelphia, who saw that parade of 
bloody massacre. Thomaa Bradford, Esq., now ative, 
thin writes for me, saying, ■■ I saw, when a boy, in the 
State house yard, the corpse of a German man, bis 
wife, and grown up son, who were all killed and scalped 
by the Indians ia Shearman's valley, nut many mUes 
from the present seat of government. At that time the 
Indians marauded all around the blockhouse at Harris's 
ferry" — now Harrisburg. 

John Churchman, the public Friend, also saw those 
dead bodies, and has thua spoken of them : '- The In- - 
disns having burnt several houses on the frontiers, and 
also at Gradenbutlen in Northampton coanty, and oiur- 
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dered wtd scalped some of tfae inhabitanta, two or three 
of the dead bodies were brought to Fbiladelpbia in • 
wftgoiii ID the tirae of the General Heeting of Friends 
there in December, with intent to animate the people 
to unite in preparations for war on the Indians. They 
were carried along the streels, many people following, 
cursing the Indians, and also the Quakers, because tfaej 
would not join in war for their deslruclion. The sight 
of the dead bodies, aud the outer; of the people, were 
lery afflicting and shocking." 

With the bodies came the " frontier inhabitants, and 
surrounding the assembly room, required immediate 
support." 

The excitement in the assembly tan high, between 
those who resisted and those who advocated means for 
the emergency. Out door interest, too, at the same 
time, was great ; for the citizens of Philadelphia ofier, 
by subscription, and by prockmstion, 700 dQllara for 
the beads of Shtngas and Captain Jacobs, Delaware 
cbieb — gone over to the interests of their enemies. 
Among the wonders of that day for us now to contem- 
plate, but of little notoriety then, was the presence of 
<■ Colonel Washington," on a mission from Virginia 
concerning the Indians. Little did he, or any of them 
of that colonial day, regard him as the future president 
of a new and great nation. 

In the nest year, the scourge fell heavy upon the In- 
dians ; fbr Colonel Armstrong burnt their town, and 
destroyed tbeir people at Kittening— a great afiiur in 
tbal day. To commemorate it, a medal was struck, 
and swords and plate were distributed at the expense 
of the city to the officers, dec. 
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Afl a cloBtDfr article to thew htdtu ncitila, we 
know of nottiiag bo atriking in the contrsBt between 
Iho present and the past, as the Bfleeting narratire, 
pnbliAed b; CrooBbank in 1784, of the capture of the 
€lilbert famly, (of fourteen persom,) fonnwlj of Bj- 
barry township, leised and borne off bj eleven ladiana, 
aa late at the year 1 780, fron their residence on the 
Mabony creek, running into the Lehigh, in Northamp- 
lOD count;, and thence making their unmolested jour- 
ney of five hundred miles, in twenty-six dajst to Niaga- 
ra 1 When we reflect that this fact ocenrred oo this 
ude of the now celebrated Mauch Chunk coal mines, 
within a present day's ride of Philadelphia ; and conai- 
dar that tbeir home then was as "frontier tetlJert;" 
that tbeir houses and mills could he then burnt down in 
ibll daylight, without any nngfabotirs to be alamed 
and to rescue them ; we cannot but perceira and won- 
der at the subsequent advances in cultivalion and im- 
provement, through all the intermediate country. Then 
it was almost universally an uncultivated wilderness, 
and now enlivened every where with prosperous Til- 
lages and towns, snd enriched with fiuitful fields. The 
'whole comitry is now traversed with turnpikes and 
canals, and the travelling routes animated with a busy 
' populatiou. Truly the rspid transition from our <*wil- 
derness slate," to " the garden and the fruitful field," 
t> wonderftd. Even while 1 write, some of the liunily, 
so captured, are HiU aliee ; and one of tbem, whom I 
saw lately in Byberry, full of animation and health, 
talked over the incidents of th«r three years' absence 
in captivity, with most heart-stirring sensibility. Truly 
it is strange to talk of captives — still among ns— so 
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near our present homes, eveo while onr ooaatry, to the 
preseot genentiou, kwki as if it lud been wtlled and 
improved for ages. 

THE PAZTADS BOTS ASS CtSUK HUSBAOSK. 

This was a story of deep iotersst and rouoh excite- 
ment in its day, the year 1764. It long remained quite 
as atirring and aflscting, aa a Ule of wotujr of (error, as 
an; of the recitals, in more modem timea, of the recoU 
lections of that greater event, the war of independence. 
The Indiana, on whom the outrage was comnntled bjr 
those memorable, outlaws, were friendly, unoffending. 
Christian Indians, dwelling about the country in Lan- 
caster county, and (be remnant of a once greater race, 
even in that neighbourhood where they had been so 
cruelly afficted : for instance, in 1701, a letterof Isaac. 
Nwris, (preserved in the Logan MSS.) speaks thus, to 
wit: "I have been to Susquehanna, where I met the 
governor ; we' bad a ronndabout journ^, and 4rell 
traversed the wilderness ; we lived nobly at the king's 
patace in Conoatogoe." " They once haid there (says 
J. Ixtgan) a considerable towue," called Indian (owit> 

Id 1764, under an alarm of intended maasaere> feui- 
leen being previously killed on Gonestogoe, the Indiana 
took shelter in Lancaster, and for tbeir better security 
Uiey were placed under the bolts and bars of the prison ; 
but at mid-day a party on horseback) from the country, 
rode through the streets to the prison, and there forcibly 
entered and killed unresisting men and women on the 
spot 1 The citizens of Lancaster were much bUmed for 
so tamely snaring such a breach o{ tbeir peacei No- 
thing was there done to apprehend the pupetraton. In 
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the mean timet Mber Indiuu in amity with ub, beuing 
d'the cnielt; to their brethrao, songht refhge in Phila- 
dq^ia, which when the PaxUng boys knew, being ex- 
cited to more daring and insolence by their ibnner sui^ 
ferance, Kks blood-hniindi, stimulated to a paaaion for 
m<a« blood by the previous taste, tbey forthwith re- 
•olred on marching down to Philadelphia to destroy the 
remainder of the afflicted race, and to take rengeanca 
also on all their friends and abettora there. They were 
undoubtedly Chiistian professora, osed Bible phrases, 
tftlked of God's comnianded vengeance on the heathen, 
and that the skints should inherit the earth, &c. Tbey 
bad even wnters to plead their religious cause in Phila- 
delphia ill 
The news of tbeir approach, which outrun them, was 

•greatly magnified ; so that " every mother's son and 
child" were half crazed with fear, and even the men 
looked fbr a bard nad obstinate struggle ; for even 
among their own citizens there were not wanting of 
those who, having been incensed by the late Indian war, 
thought almost any thing too good for an Indian. The 

,,Paxtang boys, to the amount of several hundred, aimed 
nth .rifles, and clothed with hunting shirts, afiecting 
the rudest and teverest manners, came in two divisions 
aa ikr as Germantown, and the opposite bank of the 
fchoylkill, where they finally entered into effected no- 
gottattoni with the citizeosi beaded by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and returned home, terrifying the country as tbey 
vrenfc 

In the meaa time the terrified Indians sought tbeiF 
refuge in Philadelphia, having with tbem tbeir Moravian 
minister. They wert at first cOTiducled to the barracks 
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in the Northern Liberties bj tho order of the govefnor. 
But the Highlanders tbera refused them shelter ; and 
the I&dians stood several hours exposed to the revilings 
of scoffers. This was in the cold of December. They 
were thence sent to Province Island, afterwards by boats 
to League Island ; then they were recalled and sent to 
New York. In reluming through Philadelphia they 
held their worship and tpok their breakfast in the Mora- 
vian church in Bread street. William Logan, and Jo- 
seph Fox, the barrack mast^, who gjve them blankets, 
accompanied them as far as Trenton. A company of 
seventy Highlaoders were their guard as ftr as Amboy, 
where they were stopt by orders from General Gage ; 
they then returned back to the Philadelphia barracks. 
The alarm of the Paxtaajf boja being near, at night 
too, the city is voluntarily illuminated ; alarm bells ring, 
and citizens run for arms, and hasten to the barracks I 
Many young Quakers joined tlie defenders at the bar- 
racks, where they quickly threw up intrencbmeDts. Dr. 
Franklin, and other gentlemen who went out to meet 
the leaders, brought them into the city, that they might 
point out among the Indians the alleged guilty ; but 
; they could show none. They, however, perceived that 
the defence was loo formidable, and they aflbcted to 
depart satisfied. ' 

The Indians remained there several months, and beU 
regular Christian worship. In time they were groat^ 
afflicted with smalt-pox, and fifty-six of their number 
now rest among the other dead, beneath the surface of 
Ihe beautiful " Washington Square." 

In the spring, these Indians were conducted by Mo- ■ 
nrian missiooaries, ria Bethlehen and Wyoming, and 
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nudt tbeir nttlement on the Soeqiiehftiina, nnr to 
Wjalunng creek. There tbey ate wild potatoes in a 
tune of acarci^. 

No good SDCceeded to (he wretcbes. Thej we» well 
remembered by old Mr. Wtigfat, long a member id the 
AsMmblj from Columbia. He used to tell at Chatlea 
Norria'a, where be etaid in seeaioo timoi that he bad 
surriTed aearly the whole of them, and that tbey geoo- 
raltj came to untimely or suffering deaths. 

HISOXLLANZA. 

Id the year 1755, tlw votes of the Aaserobly, vol. 4, 
gives some proceedings concerning the Shawnese, which 
sbov that tb«r chief onee held a conference with Wil< 
liam Penn, under the great tree at Shackamazon, a foct 
to which (beir talks refer. 

About (be year n.SQ, adTertisements often appeared 
in (be gazettes, describing children recovered from (be 
Indiana, and requesting their friends to come and lake 
them home- Several are described as having sustained 
gome injar; ; and in many cases can only tell their bap- 
tismal names, and the same of their parents. 

In 1762, a numberof white children, unclaimed, WOTS 
given up by the Indians at Lancaster, and were bound 
out by order of the governor. 

The gazettes of the year 1768-9, contain such fre- 
quent and various recitals of (he havoc and cruelties of 
the incensed Indiana on the frontiers, as would, if Be< 
lected, make quite a book of itself. Of the numerous 
calamities. Colonel Boquet, who commanded a regimsdt 
of Highlanders, and was at Fort du Quesne (Pittsburgh) 
after the peactt.of 1763, giv^ a ver^ iflecting recital of 
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the delivery np to him or all the priaonera BDrrendered 
by t&e Indiane. Haibands went hundreds of miles, in 
hopes of finding lost wives or children. The collection 
amounted to several hundred ; and tha sight of seeing 
huabands and wives, rushing into 0ach other's arms, and 
chUdreu claimed by their pareuts, made the joy of all 
such, extreme! There was also the mouruiog of others, 
who hoped ^ find relatives ; but neither finding nor 
hearing of them, made much lamentation. There were 
also IndianB) who had adopted all those persons, and 
loved tbem as thdr children or relatives, and having 
then to give them up, showed great tdgns of distreaa. 
Some young Indians had become passionately fond of 
some young women, and some few women had formed 
attachments for them. The Indians loaded their friends 
at their .departure with their richest gifts ; thus proving 
they had hearts of tenderness, even to prisoners. 



THE PIRATES. 



— A bnoMuering n 



IIki dregs md fecnlence of every land. 

Thb Story of the pirates had been, in early times, one 
of deep interest and stirring wonder to our foreiathers ; 
BO much sq, that the echo of their recitals, far aa we 
have been long since removed from their feani, have not 
yet ceased to vibrate upon our ears. Who among ua 
of goodly years but has heard something of the names 
18* 



tnd -pineiM of Kii aad Blackbeard 1 The; have indeed 
much of the mist (^aotiquity about tbem ; for Dooe re< 
member the original tales tra\j, and all have ceased to 
lead, for none know where to find, the book of " the 
Uiator; of the Piratea," as published bj William Brad- 
ford, Id New York, in 1724. That book I have oever 
been able to ptocaror although I have some concepliaa 
of it and ha tenifjinf pictures, as-once seen and read 
by my mother when a child. It bad every cfaaraoter of 
the marrallousf soiely, when it vootained notices of the 
li*ea of two females pirates— even of Mary Reed mi 
Aime Bquny I 

CAPTAIN KID. 

Csplaiii Rid (Robert) used to be the earliest name of 
terror along our coast, although I believe be never com- . 
mitted any excesses near our borders, or on our vessels ; 
but partiaana in his name were oflen named and dreaded. 
What countryman he was does not appear, but bis re- 
sidence appears to have been in New York before his 
piracies were known, where he had a wife and child. 
He most probably had been a successful privaleersman, 
possessing ^then the friendship of Governor Fletcher,. 
Mr. Nicolls, and Col. Robert Livingston ; the latter of 
whom recomnunded lum to the crown " sa a bold and 
honest man to suppress the prevailing piracies in tbe 
American seas." It appears on ■ecord,at New York, 
as early as March 1691. that Captain Sid th«i reclaimed 
a pressed eeeman ; and on the 17th of August, of tbe 
same year, he is recorded as brinfpng in his prize and 
paying the king his tenth, and tbe governor bis fifteeatbr 
of course showing be was once every way a l^alised 
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man among tbcm. Hia being called " bold," probably 
arose from numecoua acts of Buccessful darii^ which 
diade his name reaowaed while on the side of the lawi 
lod equally a subject of (error when openlj acknow- .. 

' lodged a pirate. Itappearsfromapampblet offoctsiD. 
the case, set forth b; the friends of the Karl of Bello- 
OKHit about the jear 1702, that Col. Robert LjiiDgston 
and Captain Kid being both in London in 1694, the 
former recommended him to the crovrn officers, and 
also became his security, by whqm he received cam- 
m&ndoftbe Adventure galley, and sailed from Plymouth 
in February, 169Gi He came out direct to New York,* 
thence weot to Madeira, Madagascar, and the Bed ses. 
la the latter be began his piracies, capturing eeveral 
Teasels, and finally the Quedah Merchant, of 400 tone ; 
with her he came back (o the West Indies', where leav- 
ing her in charge of fine Bolton, he came in a sloc^t to 
liOng Island sound, and made many deposits on shore. 
While in the sound he sent one Emmet to the Eail of 
Bellomont, then transferred from the government at 
New York to that at Boston, to negotiate titrms of re- 

« conciliation. The governor assured him of fair treat- 
ment, in SQcfa terms of equivocacy as ensnared him so 
&r that he landed the first of June, 1699, was then ar- 
rested and sent home to England for (rial; Finally, fas 
was executed at Execution Dock, the S3d of March, 

* Tha Modem Umveiul History (edition, 1763,) sajg he left 
offcmituig along New York and New Gnglaud, becaiue of dob 

t The word aloop often meant a war veBsel, withtwt reftrenCB to 
the manner (J her riggiiig- 
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1704, and so gave riae to the once not&fate' "song of 
Ciptaio Kid." Col. Livingston ogaiQ attempted to be- 
friend him ailer bis arrest at BoatoOi by offering some 
BUggestionB for his relJefl He was one filth owner of 
his original eaterprisei in concert with some nablemen 
in England. The nbols was an unofficial adventure of 
crown officers, possessing, however, tbe sanction thoi^h 
not the commission of the king. Tbe expedition itself 
being thus of an anomalous character, excited consider- 
able political enquiry in England, and finally became, 
after Kid's death, thosubject of parliamentary investiga- 
, tion. The particulars more at large have been pre- 
served by me io my MS. book of Historical Cotlections, 
given to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Smith's 
History of New York has some few facts concerning 
him^ see 4to edition, p. 91. A writer at Albany, in 
modern times, says they had the tradition that lUd once 
visited Coeymans and Albany ; and at a place two miles 
from tbe latter it was said be deposited money and 
treasuTe in the earth. Two &milies, now of wealth 
add respectability, of New York, have been named to 
me as original settlers at Oyster Bay on Long Island, 
who became suddenly enriched by their connection with 
Kid's piracies. The story was, that they deserted from 
his sloop above mentioned, in the sound, after seeing the 
treasure deposited ; that the chief was arrested, and 
tbe expedition destroyed, and they profited by the ex- 
clusive gain. 

Many incidental facts of that day show that the pirates 
often had their friends and accomplices on shore, acting 
not unlike the armed vessels off, our coasts in the lime 
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of Ifaa FreDcli revolatioD, ell of whom uemed to hare 
accutate knowledge of fit prizes to Bail, or expected to 
arrive. The veiy circumstaace of Kid's having a iamil; 
in New York inferred his family alliances, and perbapei 
if we knew all things, we might see, even now, some 
of his wealthy descendanlB. 

A letter from Jonathan Dickinsoni then at Port Royal , 
dated the 6th of 4roo. 1699, to his wife then in Phila- 
delphia, says, " Many [urates are, and have been npon 
the coast. Aboat two days eince came news of Cap- 
tain Kid's being upon our coast ; being come from the 
East Indiea with a great booty, but wants proviaioDS. 
He ia in a ship which he hxik from the natives of those 
parts, having thirty>odd guns, with twenty-five white 
men and thirty negroes. There is gone hence, two 
days since, Epbraim Pilkerton in a sloop well manned . 
to go and Jake him." ProbabJy the reason of so few 
men on board the " Quedah" was, that Kid himself was 
absent in the sloc^ before mentioned. 

An original letter, which I have seen, from John 
Askew in London, dated 22dof 3 mo. 1701, to Jonathan 
Dickinson, contains a jxwf scripttm intimating the finale 
of (his bold sea-rover— saying, " Captain Kid, with some 
other pirates are to execute to-morrow at Execution 
Dock, in Wapping — Eid, to be gibbetted at Tillberry 
Fort, Gravesend." 

As a sequel to the whole, came out~the ballad song 
of Cqitain Kid, a great rarity in the present day, al- 
though the pensive tonea are still known to some, and 
have been latterly revived in much bad taste among the . 
•ccentric camp-meeting hymns ; anging, <■ Farewell ye 
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blooming youth," Ate. Fortheiueof thecuriouB,both 
the ftcU and tha style of the pirEite song are here pre- 
ser?ed, fioia the recoDections of ao ancient peraoni (o 
wit: 

1, MynunewuQiIitainKid, 1 
When 1 nil'd, when Isail'd, { °^ 
H7 nune was Captain Kid, 
And K) wickedly I did, 
God's kwB 1 did forbid ) 

When I satl'd, when 1 nil'd. J 

S. Hj nune, Ilc. 

I Kom'tl from sound to sound. 
And many a ^p I found. 
And them I sunk ot bnm'd, 
When I tail'd, when I tail'd.- 

3. Hy name, &o. . 

I mnrdet'd William Mode, * 

And laid him in his gore. 
Not many leagues &om shore. 
When I atiil'd, whon I eail'd, 

4. My Dams, &c. 
Fnewell to yomif and old. 
All jolly seamen bold ; 
You're welcome to my gold — 
For I muat die, 1 must die. 

5. My name, &c 
FueneQ to Liumoo town. 
The prettyprli sH round; 
No pardon can be found. 
And I must die, I must die. 
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6. Hj nanw, &c. 

Fuewell, 6x I nnit de, 
Tien to etemit;. 



It would appear as if none of 'the pirates so tnucb 
agitated the minda of onr proper ancestors as Black- 
beard ; foB very name nMng ideas of something terrific 
and cruel. His propel name traa Teach, who acquired 
(he eognomen aa possessing in his person an alarming 
hlack beard, probably cbeiiabed for purposes qf efiect 
to terrify his enemy, and as in full keeping with his 
black or bloody flag. His depredations in our proper 
seas were considerably more modern than the piracies of 
Kid ; and afler Blackbeard'a career was ended in 1718, 
there were many,aB we shall presently show, to succeed 
bim. But we ha?e, however, inentioo of a piracy, even 
earlier than Kid's known piracies, even as early as his 
privateering ; for very early in the rise of our in&nt 
city, one Brown, of the Assembly, a son-in-law of the • 
deputy gbrernor, Colonel Markham, was refused bis 
seat in the bouse on bis alleged connection with the pi- 
^ rates.! They doubtless found such a defencelew place 

■ Anothir pieoe of uicient boUnd poetry, which wo ahonld be 
giMd to see, ia one called » Blw^be&rd," which onoe had n gnai 
nm in New Eoglasd; and, if reriTed, would be douUf enhOMd 
to u, u the eulieat poetic effiut of BcDJunin Franklin when a 
bo; — " CtMnpoaed atti lold i.boiit (u he infomu oa) by hinueif!" 
Whohu thiii«llc1 

t Wilooz FhiHpa, who kept the inn fbi nuny yeue *t the «wt 
md of the km^ itone brid^ laf^^^i^ji to the Kemingtoa market 
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a rnd; market to vend some at tfaeir spoil, and the naval 
rogulationa could have had little or no means to prevent 
clandestine commerce. The bay and rivor doubtlen 

. furniahed them many a secure place in which theycoulj 
refit) or provide their neceaaary supplies. Perhaps aa 
jolly sailors, full of money an<] revelry, they sometimes 
Iband placea even of welcome, from those who might 

• choose to connive at their real character. We find, aa 
Mrly as 1693, that one Babit and otbera stole a sloop . 
from Philadelphia &r purposes or piracy, and also com- 
ffiilted BOtne thefts in the river. It was, however, hnt a 
small affair, and yet small as it was, it much excited the 
town. 

In the year 1701, such were the apprehensions from 
pirates, from their depredatimu chi the sea coast, that 
watches were appointed to ^ve alarm in Sussex. 

Mrs. Bulah Coates, (onCe Jacquet,) the grandmother 
of Samuel Coates, Esq., now an aged citiseiwtotd bim 
that she had seen and sold goods to the celebrated 

' Blackheard, she then keepir^ a store in High street. 
No. 77, where Beninghovenowow»sanddwells,a)ittle 
westofSecondatreet. He boBghtfreely and paid weH. 
She then knew it was him, and aodid some others. , But 
they were afraid to arrest him, lest his crew, when they 
should hear of it, Bbould avenge bis cause, by some 
midnight «asault. He was too politic to bring his vend 
or crew within immediate reach ; and at the same tim» 



place, (who would now be aboot 100 yean of age,) tdd an agod 
fliend of mino tbat bia gnnd&tfaer, who lived OB ac aboot tint 
9at, naed to teU him that I, ]HnM had aetaally wintered hi* veaael 
in (he C<diaAaink cieci, a liBk ahova that kridfD. 
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wu careful to give do direct offence in BoyofthsBtttle- 
raenta, where thej wished to be r^arded aa viaiten'tBd 
pnrchaaera, &c 

Blackbeard was also aeen at aea bj the mother of the 
late Dr. Hugb WilliamBon of Nev York ; ibe wia then . 
in her joutbf coming to thia country, and their veuel wu . 
captured bj him. The very aged John Hutton, wba 
died in Philadelphia in 1T9S, welt remembered to have, 
aeen Blackbeard at Barbadoes afler he bad come in 
under the Act of Oblifion. This was but ahordy be- 
fore be made bia last cruise, and was killed, in 1718. 
The present aged Beojamin Kite baa told me> that be 
had seen in bis youth an old black man, neariy one 
hundred years of age, who bad been one of Blackbeard'a 
pirates, fay impreasment. He lived many years with 
George Grey's family, the brewer in Chesnut street, 
Mar to Third street. The same Mr. Kite^s grand&tber 
told him ha well knew one Crane, a Swede, at the u[^r 
ferry on the Schuylkill, who used to go regularly in hia 
boat to supply Blackbeard's vessel at State Island. He 
also said it wu knowb that that freebooter used to visit 
an inn in High street, near to Second alreat, nilh his 
sword by his side. There is a traditionary story, that 
Blackbeard and his crew used to visit and revel at 
Harcus Hook, at the house of a 8 wed iah woman, whom 
he was accustomed to call Marcus, as an abbreviation 
of Matgaret. 

How long Blackbeard exerdsed his piracies before 
the yeara 1717 and '16, which terminated bis profligate 
career, I am not enabled to say, but in this time the 
HS. papers in the Logan collection make freij^uent m^n- 
tion of him and othera, as in that baleful pursuit, to wi^; 
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In 1717, JoDatban Dickinaon at Philadelphia, writes* 
saying, '* The pirates hare not yet quitted our coast, 
and have taken ooe or our vesMla at the cape, in which 
you happily did not ship my wine." 

In August, 1718, he says," We have been perplexed 
by pirates on our coast and at our capes, who plundered 
many of our Teasels, bIbo aeveral from Virginia, Mary- 
land, and New York, and some of the piratical crews aie 
come into our province to lurk and cover tbemselTes." 

In March, I71B, he writes—" We hsTe account frnm 
Virginia, that two smsll sloops fitted out there, and 
manned by the men-of-war's men agaiast Captain Teacb, 
alioa Blackbeard, conquered hia vessel af\er a bloody 
battle, and carried Teach's head into Virginia. We 
have heard too of Major Bonet and bis crew, with ano- 
ther crew, were banged in South Carolina ; and of one 
Tajlor and hia crew at Providence.. But this latter 
wants confiimation. How these sort of men have bred 
in other parts we wait to hear. For these two sum* 
mera they have greatly annoyed our trade. They pil- 
laged one of my vessels, and destroyed the ^tters." 

In another letter he writes and says, " Colonel Spots- 
wood, governor of Virginia, fonned a design with the 
captain of a amall man-of-war, io send out two of their 
country sloops with about fifty men, to attack Captain 
Teacb, alias Blackboard, a pirate then at North Caro- 
lina, whom they took, and brought his head into Vir- 
ginia, after a blood; battle and most of ihem killed and 
wounded,"* — be also adds a sentence of pecaliar cha- 

* Junes Logan, my* Goremor Spotawood, had before nut on 
to Fhiladelpjiia to get ptoclaioMdaiM printed, oficring a generou* 
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ncter, saying, "I hsve to remark, tb>t papers and' let- 
ters taken in Blackbeard's poaseBsioni will strongly 
aSect Bome peiBOns in the goTernment of North Caro- 

In 1717, James Logan writes, sajing, "We have 
been extremely pestered with pirates who now swura , 
in America, and increase their numbers by almost every 
vessel they take— (compelling them to enter by coer- 
cion or otherwise.] If speedy care be not taken, they 
will become formidable, being now at least 1500 strong. 
They have very particularly talked of visiting ibis 
place, many of them being well acquainted with it, 
and some born in it, for they are generally all English, 
and therefore know our government can make no 
defence." 

In the same year he writes to the governor of New 
York, saying, " We have been very much disturbed the 
last week [in October] by the pirates. They have 
taken and plundered six or seven vessels to or from this 
place ; some they took to their own use, and some they 
dismissed after plundering them. Some of our people 
having been several days on board of them, had much 
free discourse with them. They say they are about 
800 strong at Providence, and 1 know not how many 
at Cape Fear, where they are making a settlement. 
Captain Jennings, they say, is ibeir governor in chief, 
and heads them in tlieir settlement. The sloop that 
came on our coast bad about 130 men, all stout fel- 
lows, all English, and double armed. They said they 
wailed for Ibeir consort of Iwenty-aix guns, when they 
designed to visit Philadelphia ! Some of our masters 
■ay they know almost every man on board, most of 
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tham btTiDg been litel; in the river ; their connnander 
a Teach, who waa here a mate from Jamaica about 
two yean ago." In another letter he aaya, " Tbey ftTe 
nov busy about us lo lay in their elores of proTisiooi 
for the winter." 

Such was (he picture of piracy, which once distreaa- 
•d Bad sUrmed our forefathers) and shows in itself . 
ranch of the cau^e of the numerous vague tales we still 
oocauonally bearof Blackbeard and the pirates. Heie 
we have direct tact of his then being on the coast, well 
irmed, with a crew of ) 30 ment and waiting the arrival 
of another vessel, when he meditated a visit of rapine 
and plunder on Philadelphia ilself 1 Think, too, of his 
crew being men generally known to captains in Phila- 
d^phia — ijome of them bom among us, others had been 
lately in the river, and Ibe whole busily concerting 
schemes to lay in their winter supply of provisiona ,* 
and all this through the assistance on shore of former 
inrates among them, who had been pardoned by the Act 
of Oblivion, and on the whole produced such favour to 
their object, even in Philadelphia itself, surpassing any 
. other town ! Think, too, of the alleged force of the 
whole concentrated outlaws — auch as 800 in Provi- 
dence, and BO many at Cape Fear, in North Carolina, 
as to have their own governor ! 

OTHGB FIBATES. 

l^e death of Blackbeard and his immediate com- 
panions appears to have had no visible restraint on the 
spirit of desperate adventure in others. It doubtless 
broke the connection with us on shore ; but as gene< 
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nl tea-roTen, there sUU continaed l&ter accounts of 
several, roaming and ravaging on the high seas, to 

In the gazettes of 1720, there ia frequent mention of 
our vessels encouotering " pirates" in the West Indies. 
They are pillaged, but not murdered ; nor otherwise 
so barbarouBl; maltreated as now. 

In 1721, it is observed that " ibe pirates" act gene- 
rail; under the colours of Spain and France. " We 
have advice that Captain Edwards, the fomous pirate, 
is still in the West Indies, where the; have done incredi- 
ble damage ;" and at the same time the Gazette aa;si 
" A large sloop has been seen frcnn hence (off Cape 
May) cruising on and off for ten days together, sup- 
posed to be a pirate ;" and three weeks later she is 
mentioned as running tea leagues up the bay, and 
ibence taking out a large prize. 

Iq 1722, mention is made of a pirate brigantine 
which appears off and at Long Island, commanded b; 
one Lowe, a Bostonian. Ttiey had captured a vessel 
with five women in her, and sent them into port in safety 
in another vessel. His name often aflerwards occurs as 
very successful ; at one time he took Honduras, &c. One 
EvauB, another pirale, is also named. While Lowe was 
off Long Island, several vessels were {iromptly fitted 
out against him, but none brought back an; renown. 

In 1723, the above "Captain Lowe, the pirate, and 
his consort, Harris, came near the Hook ; there they 
got into action with his majesty's ship the Grey- 
hound. The two pirates bore the black flag, and were 
commanded b; the celebrated Lowe." The Grey- 
bound captured Harris's veesel, having thirt;-eeven 
19* 
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whitM and six bltcka, prisoners ; but Lowe's vessel 
escaped, iuving on board, it is said, Xl^tOOO in gold 
aad silver. The oameB of the prisoners are piibUshed, 
aod all appear to be American or English. Tbey were 
tried and all executed, not long afler, at Long lelaod. 
What a hanging day for forty-four persons at once ! 

Before this action they bad probably been near Am* 
bof, &e^ as it wu just before announced that *' two 
pinte vessels looked into Perth Amboy, and into New 
YoA." 

Un the return of Csplain Solgard (o New York, of 
the Greyhound, he is presented the freedom of the city, 
in a gold snuff box. Lowe ia afterwards heard of as 
making prizes of twenty French vessels at Gape Breton- 
He is stated as peculiarly cruel, (since his fight abovci) 
to Englishmen, cutting and slitting their ears and noeea. 
There is also named one Lowder, another pirate os the 
banks. 

In 1724) Lowe, the pirate, lately came across a Por- 
tuguese, and plnndered her. His vessel is a ship of 
thirty guns, called the Merry Christmas ; he has ano- 
ther ship in company aa his consort. Captain Ellison, 
of New York, was taken in sightof Barbsdoeaby Sprigg, 
the pirate, bj whom he was well treated, though plun- 
dered some. -Soon after, the Gazette announces that 
it is said that Sprigg, the pirate, is to come on our coast 
to the eastward, to careen. He is in the Old Squirrel 
man of war, which being sold tor a merchantman, was 
taken by Lowe, and run away, with by Sprigg and 
others of Lowe's crew. He says, when he gets more 
■men be will comsandtakeCaplBinSolgard, with whom 
Im belbre fought off the Hook, and who was at (bis 
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time again out in tbe Greyhound, cniiuog along the 
coait for pirates. 

Tb« same year, 1724, it is annouaced, that the; hear 
rrom Honduras b; Captain Smilb, that "Spring, the 
|Hrale," is tliere in the Bachelor's Delight, of twenty- 
four guns, in company with Skipton in the Royal For- 
tune^ of twenty-two guns — the same which bai] beeo 
commanded bj Lowe, but his crew mutinying, set him 
Bshore. Skipton is a north country man, and mercifbl. 
They promise to visit our coasts in the spring. 

In 1726, it is said that Sprigg, the pirate, was put 
ashore by his men in the West Indies, whereby he was 
taken prisoner to Jamaica. From BArbadoes it is heard 
. that Line, who was commander of hir consort, was 
taken into Curra;oa. There they were paraded to the 
prison, with their black silk flag. Line had lost his 
no« and an eye, and the wounds of his men ttank aa 
tbey walked. Line confessed he had killed thirty-seven 
masters of vessels ! Possibly it was boasting over much. 
Skipton, the pirate, with eighty men, is stated to have 
been taken by his majesty's ship the Diamond, in the 
bay of Honduras, together with Joseph Cooper,* ano- 
ther pirate Teasel. When one of these vessels saw she 
must surrender, the captain with many of his men weot 
into the cabin and blew tbemselves up. 

This year of 1725 appears to have been fetal to the 
pirates. Their career seemed almost every where run 
out, and terrible and inglorious their end. "The way 
of the transgressor is hard.'* AAer this, the former 

* Jm Coopn wu bslbra meDticRiml ■■ a pitXe, known aad 
pntantad hj Ibe grand jury at PhiUdalphia in 1T1,8L 
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frequent mention of pintesi in almoBt every weeU; pa- 
pert subsides. Tbe peaceFul end boaeet mariners no 
longer fear to traverse the ocean. There was still de- 
lays of justice to some, when, as late as October, 1731,' 
Captain Macferson and four others were tried for piracy 
and hanged. 



THE GERMANa 



Tbis hardji frugal, and industrious portion of our 
population in Pennsylva&ia, so numerous and exclusive 
in places as to preserve their manners and language 
unaltered, are so oflen the subject of remark in tbe 
early MSS. which I have seen in the Logan collection, 
&c. BB to deserve a aeparate notice, lo wit : 

When the Germans first came into the country, save 
those who were Friends and settled in Germantown in 
1683-3, it is manifest there was a fear they would not 
be acceptable inhabitants; for James Logan, in 1717, 
remarks, " We have of late great numbers of Palatines 
poured in upon us without any recommendation or 
notice, wh_[cb gives the country some uneasiness, fbr 
foreigners do not so well among us as our own people," 
the English. 

In 1719, Jonathan Dickinson remarks, "We are daily 
expecting ships from London which bring over Pala- 
tines, in number about six or seven hundred. We had 
a parcel who came about five years a(;o, who purchased 
land about rixty miles west of Philadelphia, and prove 
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quiet and indiutriouB. Some few came horn Ireland 
lately, and more are expected tbeoce. This is beaidei 
our coininoii aapplj from Wales and England. Our 
friendu do increase mtghtiWi and a great people there 
ia in thia wildemeai countrj, which ia fast becoming a 
fruitful field." 

Kalm, the Swedish traveller, here in 1748, says the 
Germans all preferred to settle in PeDOsylvania, be- 
cpnae tfaej had been ill-treated by the authorities in 
New York, whither they first inclined lo settle. Many 
hadgonetotfaatcolonyabout the year I709,[3ay 1711)] 
and made aettlemenls on their own lands, which were 
iliTaded nnder various pretexts. They toc^ great uin. 
bixge, and beat some of the persons who were disposed 
to dtapoBsess tfaem. Some of their leading men were 
•eized by the govemment. The remaioder in disgust 
idt the conntry, and proceeded to settle in Pennsyl. 
nnia. After that, even those who arrived at New 
York would not be persuaded to tarry, but all pushed 
on to Pennsylvania, where a better protection was 
granted to their rights and privileges. This morti- 
fied the New Yorkers, but they could not remove the 
first onrsvourable impressions. As many as twelve 
thousand came to Philadelphia in 1749. 

This emigration from New York to Pennsylvsnia b 
Airther incidentally explained hy James Logan in his 
MS. letters to the proprietaries. In writing to them 
in the year 1724, he manifests considerable disquietude * 
at the great numbers coming among them, so numerous 
that he appreheoda the Germans may even feel dis- 
posed to usurp the country to themselves. He spe&ki 
of the lands to the northward, (meaning Tulpehockeo,) 
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•s orerruD I^ the uaruly Germans, — the um« wboi in 
. tbe year 1711, krriTod at New York at the queen's 
expeose, and were ioTited hither in 1722 (as a state 
policy) b^ Sir William Eeiih when he was at Albany, 
for purposes of streDgihening his political influence by 
&TOuring them. 

In another letter of 1726) he calls tbem crowds of 
bold and indigent strangers from Germany, many of 
whom bad been soldiers. Ail these go into the best 
racaat tracts, and smzs upon them as places of common 
spoil. He snjrs they rarely approach him on their ar- 
rival lo propose to purchase ; and when the; are sought 
out and challenged for their rights of occupancy, thej 
allege it was published in Europe that we wanted and 
K^ited for colonists, and had a superabundance of 
land, and therefore they had come without the means to 
pay. The Germans in aftertime embroiled wilh the 
Indians at Tulpehocken, threatening a serious afiair.* 
In general, those who aat down without ^tles acquired 
enough in a few years to buy them, and so generally 
they were left unmolested. Logan speaks of 100,000 
acres of land so possessed, and including the Irish 
squatters also. 

"Bold mutei-Epirita, where tbey touch'd Ibe; gun'd 
Aicendenes — whsre thej fii'd tbcir foot, they niga'i '." 

The character of the Germans then known to him, he 
stales, are many of them a surly people— divers of them 
Papists, — the men well armed, and, as a body, a warlike, 

* It wu at TQlpgbocken,Coiirnd Waiaer, ■ Gorniui, so dten 
employed u Indiui interpreter, wa> Mttled and died — taj at 
piercnt Womeladorfl whare ha bad hii Atm. 
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morose race. In 1727, he states (bat 6000 Geimaiu 
more are expected, and alao many from Ireland; and 
tbeae emigrations he hopes may be preyented in future 
by act of parliament, else he feare these coloDJea will, 
in time, be lost to the crowD ! — a future fact. 

In 1729, he speaks of being glad to observe the in- 
flux of strangers, as likely to attract the interference of 
parliament ; for truly, says be, they have danger to ap- 
prehend for a country where not even a militia, exists 
for government support. To arrest iii some d^ree 
their arrival, the assembly assessed a tax of twenty 
shillings a head on new arrived servants. 

In another letter he says, the numbers from Germany 
at this rate will soon produce a German colony herci 
and perhaps such a one as Britain once received from 
Saxon; in the Sfih century. He even states as among 
the apprehended schemes of Sir William Keith, the 
former governor, that he, Harlaad, and Gould, have 
bad sinister projects of forming an independent province 
in the West, to the westward of the Germans, towards 
the Ohio — probably west of the mountains— and to be 
supplied by his friends among the Palatines and Irish, 
among whom was hia chief popularity at that time. 



THE nUSH. 

Thb Irish emigrants did not begin locome into Penn- 
sylvania tmlil about the year 1719. Those which did 
come were generally from the North of Ireland. Such 
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u came onl firat generall; wltled at and near the dia- 
pnted Harjland lins. James Logan, writing of them 
to lh« proprietariea, in 17S4, aaja they have generaltf 
taken up the soutbern lands, [meaning in LancaBter 
coUDty, toward! the Maryland lins ;] and at tbey nrelj 
approached hitn to propose to puTchage', he calta Utem 
bdd and indigent strangers, saying as Ibeir excuse, 
when challenged for titlea, that we had solicited for 
cokiniats and Ihey bad come accordingly. They were, 
howerer, understood to be a tolerated class, exempt 
frmn Tents by an ordinsnce of 1720, in consideratitHi 
of their being a frontier people, forming a kind of cor- 
don of defence, if needful. Tfaey were-soon called bad 
neighboura to the Indians, treating them disdainfully, 
and finally were the same race who committed the out- 
rage called the Paxtang massacre. These general ideas 
-of tbem are found in the Logan MS. collection. Some 
of the data is as follows : 

lo 1735, James Logan states, that there are as many 
MM 100,U00 acres of land possessed by persoDS (including 
Qermans) who resolutely set down and improve it witb- 
out any right to it ; and he is much at a loes to deter- 
mine bow to dispossess tbem. . 

In 17^9, he expreesea hiniselfglad to find tfae parlia- 
ment is about to take measures to prevent the too free 
emigration to this country. In the mean time, tfae as- 
sembly had laid a restraining lax of tw«ity shillings a 
head for every servant arriving j but even this wss 
evaded in tfae case of the arrival of a ship from Dublin 
with one hundred Papists.snd convicts, by landing them 
mt Burlington. It looks, says he, as if Irdand is to 
send all its inbabitsnta bitlMr, fi>r laat wedi sol leaa 
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thtn nz ihips BiriTed, and «vai; daj two or threo amw 
>bo. Tbfl eommcHi fear is, that if tbej thus eoMinue fa 
xome tb«y will make tbenuelvea proprietors or the pro- 
TiDce. It is strange, saya iw, Uiat Aey tboa crowd 
wb«re tbey are not wanted. Bat few beaidM ecmncls 
are imported tbance.* The Indiana dMouelTes are 
alanned at the awarms of atrangera, and we are afraid 
of a breach betweea them — fer the Irish are T«rj rough 
to tkem. 

In 1780, he writes and complains f^ the Scotch Irish 
in an audacious and disorderly manner posseasiiig Ihem- 
wehe» f bout that time of the whole of ConcBtogo umdot 
of 16,000 acres, being the best land in the country. In 
doing this by force, tbey aQeged that " it was against 
the laws of God and nature, that so much land riwuld 
be idle while bo many Christians wanted it to labour on, 
and to raise their bread," &c. The Paztang boys were 
all great aticklers for religion and for scripture quota- 
tions against " the heathen 1" They were, however, dis- 
possesaed by the iheriff and hii pone, and their cabins, 
to Uie number of thirty, were burnt. This necessary 
violence was perhaps remembered with indignation, for 
only tw«]ly-fire years afterwards the Paxtang massacre 
began by killing the Christian unoffending Indians found 
in Conestogo. Those Irish were generally settled in 
Donegal. 

In another letter he writes, saying, T must own. from 
my own experience in the land office, tlMt die settle- 
ment of five families from Ireland gifes me more (rouble 

■ Angnatoi Gran, of Cork, >dYerU«ed in tbe PbUaAilphi» pa. 
pn, tint h« lud ponr ftom tbs msjer of Cork, iiir inuj yeui 
ts proenre Mmnti iit America. 
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than fiAy of any other people. Before wo were broke 
ID upon, ancient Friends and first settlers Ured happily; 
but now the case is quite altered) by strmgers and de< 
bauched morals, &c. All this Beetns like hard measnre 
dealt upon these speumens of " the land of ^nerous 
mtupes ;" but we may be excused ibr letting him speak 
out, who was himself from the " Emerald Isle," where 
he had of course seen a better race. 

His snccessor, Richard Peters, as secretary to the 
proprietaries, lalb into umilar dissatisfaction with them; 
for in bis letter to them, of 1743, he says he went to 
Harsh creek, in Lancaster county, to warn off and dis- 
possess the squatters, and to measure the manor land. 
Od that occasion, the people there, to about the number 
of seventy, assembled and forbid them to proceed, and 
on their persisting, they broke (he chain and compelled 
them to retire. He had with him a sheriff and a ma- 
gistrate. They were afterwards indicted, became sub- 
dued, and made (har engagements for leases. In most 
cases, the leases were so easy that they were enabled 
to bay the lands ere they expired. 



NBGR0E8 AND SLAVES. 



"He flod* hii ftlbw guilty-^of a akiii 

Not cokmr'il like hii own 1 — For nich a eaiUB 
DMima and ientet him u hii Uwthi prey." 

In the olden time, dressy blacks and dandy coloured 
b#Wz and beUes, as we now see them issuing from 
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their proper churcheB, were quite unknotrn. Their 
aspiriogB and little Tsnitiea have been rapidly growing 
rince tbej got those tepante churcbesi and hate re- 
ceived their entire exemption from sk*er;. Once they 
iubmiited (o the appellation of servants, blackS) or ne- 
groes ; but now ihej require to be called coloured peo- 
ple, and among IbemBelv^a, their common call of salu- 
tation ia — gentlemen and ladies. Twentp to thirty 
years ago, they were much humbleri more esteemed in 
their plac«, and more useful (o themselves and others. 
As a whole, they show- an overweenii^ fondness for 
display and vainglory — fondly imitating the whiles in 
proceasions and banners, and in the pomp and pageantry 
of Masonic and Waabiogton societies, ^. With the 
kindest feelings for their race, judicious men wish them 
wiser conduct, and a better nte of ibe benevolent feel- 
ings which induced their emancipation among us. 

We have happily been so long relieved from the 
curse of slavery, that it ia scarcely- known to the younger 
part of the community how many features we once pos- 
sessed of a alave-owning colony. 

The state of slavery in Pennsylvania was always of a 
mild character, not only from Ibe &vounible and mild 
feelings of the Friends in their behalf, but from Ibe 
common regard they found in families in general where 
their deportment was commendable. Hector St. John, 
Esq., who wrote concerning the state of slavery in 
Pennsylvania as it was just before tbe period of the re- 
volution, says, *' In Pennsylvania they enjoy as much 
liberty as their masters — are as well %d and aa well 
clad ; and in sickness are tenderly taken care of— for, 
Uving under the same roof, tbey are in effect a part of 
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the Amilf. Bmng the companions of fheir Uboura, 
and treated a> Btichi thej do not work more than our- 
■elvea, and think tbemaeWes happier than many of the 
lower class of whites. A far happier race amon([ tu, 
be addS) tbaa those poor sufibring slaves of the South.'* 

The first efforts ever made in Pennsylvania towards 
the emancipalitHi of the blacks, proceeded from the So- 
ciety of Friends in Gensaotown, the loost ofwhomi at 
that period, were emigraats from Germany. These in 
the year 1688, under the auspices of F. D. Paslorius, 
moved a petition or remonstrance to the Yearly Meel- 
tng (^ Friends, saying in effect, it was not Christian- 
like to buy and keep negroes. The meeting forebore 
then to give any positive judgment in the case. But 
enquiry was created. Gotemporary with this period, 
William Penn himself, whose light or reflections on Ihe 
case were not equally awakened, says, in his letter of 
tbe 4th of 8 mo. 1685, to bis steward, James HarrisoD, 
at PeDOBhury, " It were better they were blacks, for 
then we might have them for life," intimadog thereby, 
that his indented servaola there were changed too 
of\eR. 

I have seen among the earliest pamphlets extant of 
Philadelphia pubUcation, one from the Friends' Meet- 
ing <^ Philadelphia, of the t3lh of 8 mo. 1693, giving 
" exhortation and caution to Friends concerning huyiog 
and keeping negroes." Tbe sum <d tbe counsel wis, 
that none should attempt " to buy except to aet free." 
TbH little address contained many of the arguments 
BOW usually srt forth against slavery. 

Before the revolution, it was a common incident in 
a to send family servanta to Ihe jail lo get 
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(heir dozen Jsabes, for acta of iDBubordinaUoa. This 
WBB doDc at the pleasure of the master, and was usually 
executed on receiving a written message from the 
owners. An old gentleman told me of a case which 
he witnessed:— A master sent his semnt, *■ Hodge's 
Calo," with his letter, wherein he requested to have 
him well whipt. The black was shrewd, suspected it 
conveyed some ill to him,.ehd fell upon a device to 
shun it. He stretched himself on the stall at the mar- 
ket house, near the prison, affecting to have been seized 
with violent cramps and pains in the bowels. When 
he had succeeded to excite the pity of some bystanders, 
he b^ged a black fellow near him to hurry away and 
deliver his letter, as it was a matter requiring haste. 
The appeal answered the purpose fully ; for, maugre 
all hb remonstrances, he received all the lashes bespoke 
for " the bearer." 

When slaves were purchased in early times with ip- 
lentiou (o be taken to other colonies, there was seea,- 
even in Philadelphia, the odious spectacle of " the 
drove," tied two and two, passing through the city 
towards the country. Several of the aged h^ve told 
me of witnessing auch things even in the gentle cily of 
Penn! 

Many can still remember when the slaves wei« al- 
lowed the last days of the fairs for their jubilee, which 
they employed (" light-hearted wretch^ !") in dancing 
the whole sllemoon in the present Washington Square, 
then a general burying ground — the blacks joyful above, 
while the sleeping dead reposed below '. In that field 
could be seen at once more than one thousand of both 
sexes, divided into numerous little squads, dancing, and 
20* 
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ringing *' eseh in their own hwgue," kftsr the cuatonu 
of tbeir terenl nations in Africa. 

FimUy, a diKorning lady, wbo baa witnoBaed *^ the 
fiwnvr yeaT%" and baa aCen the cornpaiatiTe bappians 
of tlw biKcka— baa fell, too, her atrong afibctioDa and 
domestic relstiona to her bmily aerrantB — thus speaks 
of ber aenae of the change produced in family comibrta. 
" In the oldea time, domestic comfisrts were not every 
day interrupted by the piide and profligacy of Herrants. 
The alavea of Philadelphia were a happier clax of peo- 
ple than the free Uacks of the present day generally 
are, nho taint the very air by their vices, and exiubit 
etery aort of wretchedness and proffigacy in their dwell- 
ings. The former felt themselves to be an int^(ral 
part of the family to which they belonged. They expe- 
rienced in all respects the same consideratioQ and Icind- 
neas as white servants, and they were faithful and con- 
tented." In truth, in numerous cases where they were 
, freed, (hey atill preferred to remain with their old 



REDEMPTION SERVANTS. 

. KoHBiuHn persona used to arrive every year froni 
Gemuiny and Iidand, who engaged themselves for a 
term of yean to pay their paaaages. -Some of them 
turned out frugal and industrioua, and became in time 
a part of our wealthy citizens. In some few cases 
they appear to have been convicts from Ireland. lo 
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ooe case, th« aerrant wiB foaod to be a lord) and re- 
turned boide to inherit fais estate. The general fimts 
are to the following efiect, to wit : 

In 1722, the Palatine aerTanti were dispoeed of at 
lOZ. each, for fire years of aenitude. About this time 
ft MS. letter of Jonathan Dickinson says, " Many who- 
have come over under coTenants for four years, are 
now masters of great estatea." 

1728. An adfertisement reads, " Lately imported, 
and to be sold cheap, a pared of likely men and women 
servants." These were probably aervants from Europe. 

1729. In New Castle gofernment there arrired last 
year, says the Gazette, 4500 persona, chiefly from Ire- 
land ; and at Philadelphia, in one year, 267 English 
Bjod Welsh, 43 Scotch, all servanta, 1165 Irish, and 
843 Palatines, of whom none were servants. 

In 1737, an article appears in the Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette to the following efiect, to nit : " &a errant cheat 
detected at Annapolis 1 A vessel arrived there, bringing 
sixtj'siz indentures, signed by the mayor of Dublin, 
and twenty-two wigi, of such a make as if they were 
intended for no other use than to set out the comittM 
when they should go ashore." Thus these convicta 
were attempted, under fraudulent papers and decaU 
mgt, to be put off as decent servants, and especially 
when surmounted with wigs ! Same lime is advertised 
" for sale, a parcel of English servants from Bristol." . 
In 1741, public information is given to merchants 
and captaini, that Augustus Gun, of Cork, bellman, baa 
pow^ from the mayor there, to procure servants fin: 
America for these many years past- 
Such an advertisement, in a Philadelphia paper, wia 
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of course an intimation that the mayor of Cork waa 
willing'to get off sundry culprits to the colonies. 

In 1750, some of our good citizens take alarm at the 
idea of haling criminals, " unwhipt of justice," imposed 
upon tbem. They thought the offences of such, when 
among us, swelled our criminal list. One writes upon 
the subject and says, " When we see our papers filled 
M> often with accounts of the most audacious robberies, 
the most cruel murders, and other Tillanies, perpetrated 
by convicts from Europe, what will become of our 
posterity! In what could Britain injure us more than 
emptying her jails on us ? What must w6 think of those 
merchants, who, Ibr the sake of a little petty gain, will 
be concerned in importing and disposing of these 
aboQ^nable cargoes." From the tenor of the preceding 
article, it is probable they got premiums in some cases 
for taking off such unwelcome guests. In some cases, 
the severity of British laws pushed off young men, of 
good abilities, for very small offences, who made very 
capable clerks, storekeepers, &c. among us. I have 
knowledge of two or three among us, even within' my 
memory, who rose to riches and credit here, and have 
left fine families. One great man before my lipie had 
been sold in Maryland as an offender in Ireland. While 
serving his master as a common servant, he showed 
much ability, u^espectedly, in managing for him an 
important lawsuit, for which he instantly gave him free. 
He then came to Philadelphia, and amassed a great 
fortune in landed estate) now of great vailue among lus 

The case of Lord Altham, who canoe to this country 
in 1726, wbeo a lad, and served out his servitude as 
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Junes AnneBley, with a &rmer on the Lancuter road) 
forntB in itself a euriouB aad tatereating recital. The 
circumataoce has furnisbed (be groundwork for Rode- 
rick Random, and ibr the popular novel of Florence 
M'Carley. Tbe facts are as folloWB, to wit : 

The ftcta concerning Ihu singular cose are taken 
from (he evidence given oit the trial) and may be de- 
pended on as autbenlic. 

Arthur Annesley (Lord Altham) married Mary Shef- 
field, nalnrel daughter of the earl of Buckingham. By 
ber, in tbe year 1716, he had a son, James, tbe subject 
of this memoir. In tbe next year (be parents had some 
diSbrences, which terminated in a separation. The 
father, contrary to tbe wish of the mother, look exclu- 
sive possession of his son James, and manifested much 
fondness for him, until tbe year 1722, when he formed 
some intimacy with Miss Gregory; and about the same 
time bis wife died. MJss G. expecting now to become 
hb wife, exerted herself greatly to alienate his afibctions 
from his son, by insinuatii^ that he was not his proper 
child. She succeeded to get him placed from home, at 
a school in Dublin. In November, 1727, Lord Attbam 
died ; and bis brother Richard, wishing to possess tbe 
estate and title, took measures to get nd of his nephew, 
James, by having bim enticed on board an American 
vessel, which sailed from Dublin in April, 1728. He 
wss landed at Philadelphia, then in his thirteenth year, 
and sold as a redemptioner ! and actually served out ' 
twelve years in rough labour, until a seeming accident, in 
tbe year 1 740, brought him to such acquaintance, as led, 
in the next year, to his return home. Tbe case was this ; 
Two Irishmen, Jdin and William Broders, ttavetling tbe 
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-lAncasterroad, in theyesr 1740, etopt at the house near 
the forty milestone, where James was in service with an 
old German. These countrymen entering into conver- 
sation, perceived they were severally from Dumaine, 
in the county of Wexford, and that James Anoesley 
was the son of Arthur, The two Brodera volunteered 
to go back to Ireland, and testi^ to the discovery they 

' had made, and actually Iiept their word at the trial 
w^ich afterwards occurred. James suhsequently stated 
bis case to Robert Ellis, Esq., of Philadelphia, who, 
compassionating his case, procured a passage for him 
to Admiral Vernon, then in the West Indies, by whom 
he was afterwards landed in England. But shortly 
afler hie arrival at London, James unfortunately killed 
a man, for which he had to stand a trial ; and then 
Lord Altham, the unnatural uncle, exerted himself to 
have bim convicted, but be was nevertheless acquitted 
aa innocent. An action' was brought against the uncle, 
and went to tiial in November, 1743, and the verdict 
was given in favour of James, our redemptioner. The 

■ uncle appealed to the house of lords ; and while the 
case was pending, James died, leaving the uncle in 
quiet possession of his ill-gotten estate, showing, bow- 
ever, while he lived, which was not long, the spectacle 
of a finished villain, even in an Imh nobleman. 



AGED PERSONS. 

" ^le hinds of joro • 

Thai duic'd our in&ncf upon their knee. 
And told our marrelliiig bojhood legenda Ktore, 
Of their Btnnjfe ventures, hap'd b; land and tea, — 
Hon thej aTB blotted tram the thing! th»t be 1" 

Tbkrb is lomething grateful and perhaps aublime in 
contemplating instancea of prolonged life, — to see per* 
•ons escaped the numerous illroflife ujiscatb'd. TEiejr 
stand like venerable oaks, steadf&Bt among the minor 
trees, e'en wondered at because they fell no sooner. 
We instinctively regard them as a privileged order, es- 
pecially when they bear their years with vigour, "like 
a lusty winter," they being alone able to preserve nil- 
broken the link which binds us to the remotest past- 
While tbey remain, they serve to strangely diminish 
our conceptions of time past, which never seems fuDy 
gone while any of its proper generatioa remains 
among us. 

These thoughts will be illustrated and sustained by 
introducing to the consideration names and persons 
who have been the familiars of the present generttion, 
and yet saw and conversed with Fenn the founder, and 
biB primitive cotemporaries ! How such conceptions 
stride over time 1 All the long, long- years of our nation 
seem diminished to a narrower spsnl — For instance: 

I lately saw Samuel R. Fisher, still a merchant at- 
tending to his business in the city, in his B4th year, 
who tells me he well remembers to bave seen at Ken- 
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lUU meeting, Jadmi Wilaom « public Friend, who said 
he perfectly remembered eeeing botji Geoi^e Fox, the 
founder of Friends, and Willinm Penn, the founder of 
our city 1 

Ollen, too, I hive nen and eonrersed with the late 
venerable Chvles Thomaon, the secretary of the first 
congress, who often spoke of his being curious to find 
out, and to converse with the primitive settlers, which 
still remained in his youth. 

Every person who has been familiar with Dr. Frank- 
lin, who died in 1790, and saw Fbiladelpbia frmn the 
year 1723, had the chance of hearing him tell of seeing 
and conversing with numerous first settlers. Still bet- 
ter was (heir chance who knew old Hutton, who died 
in 1793, at the prolonged age of 108 years, and had 
seen Penn in his second risit to Philadelphia in 1700; 
and better still was the means of those now alive, who 
knew old Drinker, who died as late as the year 1782, 
at the age of 102 years, and had seen Philadelphia, 
where he was bora, in 1680, even at the time of the 
primitive landing and settlement in caves! Nor were 
they alone in this rare opportunity, for there was also 
the still rarer instance of old black Alice, who died as 
Iste as the year 1802, and might have been readily seen 
by me, — the then being 116 years of age, with a sound 
memory to the last, distinctly remembered William 
Penn, whose pipe she often lighted, (to use ber own 
words,) and Thomas Story, James Lc^n, and several 
other persoiH^es of ftme in our annals. 

It may amnse and interest to extend the list a little 
fmlher, to wit : The late aged Sarah Shoemaker, who 
died in IB26, aged nine^-Gve years, told jne she oftsn 
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had convened with aged penona in her young days, 
who had seen and talked with Penn and his com- 
panioDB. In May, 1824, 1 convereed with Israel Rey- 
-noMa, Esq. of Nottingham, Maryland, then in bis 66th 
year, a hale and neiriy married mani who told me he 
often saw and cODversed with his grandfather, Henry 
Reynolds, a public Friend, who lived to be ninety-four 
yeare of age, and had been femihar with Penn, both in 
Philadelphia and in England ; be had also cultivated 
corn in Ihe city near the Dock creek, and caught fish 
there. 

Mn. Hannah Speakman, still alive, in her 75th year, 
has told me she has oflen talked with aged persons 
who saw or conversed with Penn, but that being then 
in giddy youth, she made no advantage of hei means to 
have enquired Her grandfather Townsend, whom she 
had seen, had come out with Penn the founder. 

But now all those who still remain, who have seen 
or talked with black Alice, with Drinker, with Hutton, 
with John Key, Ihe first-born, are fast receding from 
the things that be. What they can relate of their com- 
municatbns must be told quickly, or it is gone ! 

"Gone! g-limmering through the dieam of tbingi tl^t wcie." 

We sb^ now pursue Ihe more direct object of this 
article, in giving the names and personal notices of 
those instances of grandevily, which have occaaionally 
occurred among us, — of those with whom, 

"Like a dock wora oot with esting time 
The wheels of weary life at last stood atilll" 

1727. Thia year dies Grace Townsent^ aged ninety- 
21 



dght yearii wdl know a among the flnt BelOers, and 
wbo I'lTsd manj years oa Um property nigh the Cheonat 
■tr«M bridge ov«r Dock creek, ai the Broad Axe Ins. 

1730. Jadaary 6, died at Philadelphia, Mary Broad- 
vvft aged one hundred yena, a noted midwife ; her 
eonstituUoD nan well to the last, and ihe could read 
without qtectaclea. 

1731. May 19, John Eret, aged one hundred, was 
ioteiTed in Christ church ground. He had aeon King 
Charies the Firat'a head held up by the executioner, 
being then about sixteen years old. . 

1739. May 30, Richard Buffington, of the parish of 
Cheater, a patriarch iodeed, had awemhled in his own 
house one hundred and fifteen persons of his own de- 
ecendaats, consisting of children sod grand and great 
grandchildren, he being then in his eighty-fifth year, in 
good health, and doubtless in fine spirits among so mMiy 
of his own race. His eldest son, then present at sixty 
yeira of age, was said to have been the first Englishman 
bom in Paunyhwda region, and appears to have been 
three or four years older than the first-born of PkUa- 
delpAia, or of Emanuel Grubh, the firsl-'born of the 
proeinee. 

Speaking of this great collection of children in one 
bouse, reminds one of a more extmded race, in the 
•sme year, being tbe case of Mrs. Maria Hazard, of 
Soutii Kingston, New England, and mother of the 
governor; sbe died in 1739, at llw age of one hundred 
years, and could count up five hundred children, grand- 
children, great grandchildren, and great great grand- 
cbildren ; two hundred and fire of tbem were then alire. 
A graoddaogbter of here had abready been a grand- 
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mother fiftoen jrrars 1 Probably this inalance of Rhode 
bkod fniitfulneai may match againit the world. 

1761. Died, Nicbolsa Meerg, id his 111th year ; he 
w&B buried in Friends' ground, at Wilmington. He 
was bom in the year 1650, under the govemnient of 
Cromwell, and about the time of the rise of the Society 
of which he became a member. He lired through 
efentftil periods, had been the subject of ten succexire 
Bovereigns, including the two Cromwetls. He saw 
Pennsylvania and Delaware one great forest,— a range 
for the deer, buffiilo, and panther ; and there he lived 
to see a Auitfbl fidd. If those who were conretsant 
with him in his last dya bad convened with him on his' 
recollections of the primitive days of our country, what 
K treasure of facts might have been set down from his 
lips I So ws often find occBsion (o lament the loss of 
<^portiinities with very aged persons, of whom we bear 
but little until after their death. 

"Elnt in the race, tbey woo, and pua'd ■iray.'" 

1763. Miss Mary Eldrington, of Eliza betbtowttt 
New Jersey, died at tiie age of one hundred and nine 
years. " She still looked for a husband, and did not 
like to be thought old." 

1767. Mrs. Lydia Warder died this year, aged 
eighty-seven years; she was bom in 1680, came out 
with Penn's colony, had lived in a cave, and had a 
lively memory of all the incidents of the primitive set- 
tlement. 

This same year, 1 767, was fruitful in paasing off the 
primitive remains from among us ; thus showing, that 
in the deaths of those named in this year of the fiivt 
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' Httlersi there are inhabitants now alive, who must h&To 
had good opp^rtunitieti of making olden time enquiries. 

** Of DO diftemper, of no blast the; di«d, 
But fell like Butnnm &uit that mellow'd long, 
Er'n wonder'd «t, becMue thejr IbD no aooaai." 

1767 — July. Died at Chester county, John Kay^ 
aged eighty-fi¥e years, the first born in Philadelphia, at 
a cave named Penny Pot, at Vino street ; and in Au- 
gust 10, (same year,) died at Brandywine hundred, 
Emanuel Grubb, aged eighty-six years, also bom in a 
cave, by the side of the Delaware river, and the first 
born child in the province, of English parents. Both 
those first horns died near each other, and their deaths 
in the same year were not unlike the coincident deaths 
of Jefferson and Adams lately, as the ragners of inde- 
pendence. 

1767. Died at Philadelphia, Mrs. Elizabeth Morris, 
aged ninety-four years. 

1768— September. Died at Philadelphia, Peter Hunt, 
aged one hundred and one years. 

I7S9 — July. Hannah Milner died, aged one hundred 
and one years ; she was the mother of fourteen children, 
grandmother of eighty-two children, and great great 
grandmother of one hundred and ten children— making 
two hundred and six children. 

1770. This year died Rebecca Coleman, aged ninety- 
two years. She came to Philadelphia with the first set- 
tlers. Some of her posterity at her death were of the 
iflh generation. She could recount much of ancient 
Philadelphia — for she remembered it when it consisted 
of but three houses, and the other dwellings were caves. 
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Some now alira mnst remember faer conversation, sod 
might even yet communicate something. 

l?70-^BDuai7. Died, Sarah Meredith, aged ninety 
years. She waa bom in a littie log bouse, where now 
the city stands, where she continued until she changed 
her maiden name of Rush to become the wife of David 
Meredith, and to set^e in the Great Valley, in Chester 
county, twenty-eight miles from PhiUdelpbia — then the 
frontier settlement, and six miles beyond any neigh- 
bours, save Indians, who were then nnmerous, kind, 
and inoffensive. There she continued all ber days ; 
becoming the mother of eleven children, grandmother 
to sixty-six, and great grandmother of thirty one. 

1770 — June 30th. Died at Merion, Jonathan Jones, 
aged ninety^cne years, having been ninety years in the 
country, he coming here from Wales when an infant. 

1770. This year died John Ange, of the extraordi- 
nary age of one hundred and forty years, as declared 
by himself, and as fully believed by all bis neighbours, 
from the opinions of their fathers before them. He 
was settled as a planter between Broad creek and the 
bead of Wicomoco river, in Pennsylvania. He had 
been blind some years Irom age. His food waa always- 
simple and sparing, and himself of lean habit. He leA 
a son of about eighty years of age a great grandfather, 
hale, active, and lively, and without gray hairs. 

1774 — I4ih of February. Died in Bucks county, ■ 
Mrs. Preston, at the advanced age of one hundred 
years and upwards. She had seen Penn and his colo- 
nists at Philadelphia ; had acted as his interpreter oc- 
casionally with Um Indians' She possessed b«r memory 
and underatanding to the last. 
21» 
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1782— ITtb November, died Edward Drinker, aged 
one hundred and two years, having been bom the 34th 
of December, 1680, in a cabin near the comer of Se- 
cond and Walnut streets — the triangular bloclc. When 
Dr. Franklin wag questioned in England to what age 
we lived in this country, he wittily said he could not 
tell until Drinker should die and settle it. Drinker's 
parents came from Beverly, and settled on the site of 
Philadelphia before Penn came ! He had all his eighteen 
children by bis first wife, having had four wives in all. 
He was never sick — always cheerful. 

1792— Decetnber 20lh, died John S. Button, aged 
one hundred and nine years, having been born in 1684; 
he was cheerful, good humoHred, and temperate, all his 
life. He deemed himself in his prime at sixty years of 
age. He was very fond of fishing and fowling, and 
could be seen when past eighty carrying his duck gun. 
Being a silversmith by profession, be was borne to his 
gr&ve by bis fellow craftsmen. Two such patriarchs as 
Button and Drinker, might have passed many pleasant 
hours in talking over the changes of their days, and 
tiieir past recollections of the city, because their lives 
had been so long cotemporary. 

1803. This year died Alice, a black woman, aged 
one hundred and sixteen years. She bad known the 
city from its origin. When she was one hundred and 
fifteen, she travelled from Dunk's Fory to the city, and 
there told Samuel Coatea, and others, of numerous early 
recollections of the early days. 

1809. Died at Philadelphia, James Pemberton, aged 
wghly-Bix yean, a distinguwhed memberomocg Friends, 
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aod lioeal dasceDdant of Pbineas Fembetton, primitive 
Mttler and judge of Bucks county. 

1810, Died at Piiiladelpbia, George Warner, aged 
ninety-oiDe years. This patriarch was one of many 
ftmigrants that came out from England as farmers and 
mecbanicB. in 1726 — a time when he saw our city in its 
greea age, when all was young. He often described 
tbings as he then found them, and contrasted them with 
their subsequent cbangea. ' 

1823. Died at Philadelphia, Mrs. Mary Elton, at 
the advanced age of ninety-seven years. 

1826. Died at Philadelphia, Mrs. Hannah Till, a 
black woman, who bad been cook to General Washiug* 
ton and Genera! La Fayette in all their campaigns - 
during the war of independence. The latter at my iq- 
Btance went to see her at No. 182, South Fourth street, 
when he was here in 1825, and made her a present to 
he remembered. 

1836. Died at Philadelphia Almshause, Margaret 
or Angela Millet, in the one hundred and twelAh year 
of her age. $be was bom and lived in Canada — said 
she was nearly forty when General Wolfe was slain — 
remembered bim well — remembers and tells much of 
the Indian barbarities. She was once married and bad 
B child, long since dead— could walk about very readily 
— has cut two new teeth lately — was never aick and 
never bled — has gever used spectacles, and could see 
bat little— all her life bad been exposed, and accustomed 
to laboufi— thought herself still a smart woman in her 
last year — speaks French and Englisb-r-came to Phila- . 
delphia from Canada when one hundred and. two ^eara 
of ago. ■ 
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, ' 1625. Billj Brown, a black man, of Fnnkfenl, wtB 
•MB by me in hia niDetyrtbtrd year of Bg« — he lived' 
' Uwtft two yean afterwards. He was of the African 
. nee, taken a prisoner when a lad, leavingr bis parent* 
. and fire brethren ; and was two yean before reacbing 
the coast and being sold. I found him quite intelligent, 
fata memory good, and himself a pioofl good man. He 
ma then the husband of a young wife, by whom he 
bad children, the youngest then sixteen years old. 
What made him most interesting, he bad been at Brad- 
dock's defeat, as servant to Colonel Brown of the Irish 
' regioient. There he remembered and described to me 
the c<»idact of Washington in that action— J>ow he im- 
plored Braddock for leave to fight the Indians in their 
own way, with 300 of his own men, and how he was 
r^ulsed with disdain. He was aflerwards at the death 
,of General Wolfe, and near his person, still with Colo- 
nel Brown ; thence went to the attack of Havana ; 
thence at the peace to Ireland with big master, who 
there set him free by a vessel going to Philadelphia. 
Thence' he was fraudulently conveyed to Virginia and 
sold— became the slave of one Wiley, who was extreme- 
ly cruel to him— lost some of his fingers and toea by 
severe exposure — was bought by General Washington, 
and was his slave during all the revolution at hb estate 
at the Long Meadows. Finally, free at Frankford; since 
lUed, and made happy in a better world. 

1825. This year died Isaac Parish, in his ninety- 
second year, a respecta'ble inhabitant of Philadelphia, 
father of tbe present Dr. F. It was remarkable con- 
cerning, him, that although there were eighty seven 
mgneis to his marriage certificate when they passed . 
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mmting, yet both he and bis nife BurvWed every one of 
-theoi. 1 could never see the aged couple abroad in the 
' sIrMta without thiaking that the; who had the beat 
claims to be quite at home, h; their familiarity vrith , 
every nook and comer of the cityt were in lact so per- • 
plexed and surprised with the daily changes and novel- 
ties, as to be among the strangers and wanderers of the 
city. " The generation to which they bad belonged 
had run away from theml^-^Or, as Young strikingly 
expiessee it, to wit : * 

» niy ffotid is dud ; 

A new world rises and new manners rei^ t 

Hie BliangerB gaze, 

Audi at them, — my neighbour is nukuown !" 

About this time I saw Miss Sarah Pattersoni of Phi- 
ladelphia) then well, in ber ninetieth year. Robert 
Paul, an ancient Friend, still going to Fine street meet- 
ii^i I saw at the age of ninety-five years. Thomas 
Hopkins, another Friend, going to the same meeting, I 
saw and talked with when he was past ninety years. 

There is at this time afire at St. Thomas, seven miles 
from Cbambersbtil^, Pennsylvania, a man named John 
Hill, who is probably the oldest man now alive in North 
America, deemed lo be one hundred and thu-ty-five or 
rix years of age ! he having been a soldier in the time 
of Queen Anne, and served twenty-eight yean. His 
feculties of body and mind are alill good, as good as 
most men of sixty to seventy years. He was bom in 
Ei^land. 
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SEASONS AND CLDUTE. 



■* I nng tba Ttiying' leasatw and theii dunge." 

It is intended to include in tbe present cfaapter onlj 
luch notable changes of the temperature, in tbe extremes 
of heat and eoU, aa was matter of surprise or remark 
at the time of tbe oocurrence, and tfaeretbre most likelf 
to arrest our attention in tbe present day— 4s a wonder 
of tbe past 

As early as the year 1683, WiUiam Pemi, in bis let- 
ter to Lord North, of 24tb 6th month, tayft— "The 
weatber often cbangelb without notice, and ia constant 
tlmost in its inconstancy !" Thus giving us, at a rery 
slender acquaintance, the name oft eoqtuUith clime/ 

An oldfiubioned snow storm, such aa ve bad lato^ 
on the 30th and 2 1st of February, 1629, and on tbe 14tb 
and 16th of January, 1831, is tbe best thing in our 
country to bring to recollection olden time, when our 
lathers browbeat larger snowdrifts than have encum- 
bered our fields and roads since honetty and leather 
aproiu were in rogue. It ia cheering to see the tower- 
ing bank in a sunny morning, gemmed, like the crown 
of a monarch, with jewels that receive their splendour 
fW>m tbe sun's rays, and reflect them back to ornament 
the cold white hillock which the clouds have bestowed 
npon us, to awaken recoLections dear, and sensations 
as cutting as the winter. It tells you of log fires which 
cheered tfaem in the wilderness, and warmed the pot- 
tage which gave them tbe very hue of health. In diort. 
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u said the Litenrjr Csdet, " a bdow atomi in itt Eeverest 
form is a mirror, to reflect back olden time, in nil its 
colouring, to the present 1" Nor is it leas grateflil, as a 
winter soene, to behold the ocoBaionsl magnificent efiiil- 
gence of an ice-rain, embossing in crystal gloryi as if 
bj magic bands, tbe whole surface of the aurrounding 
works of nature aod art. 

" For ner; thrnb ud vtiij blule of put. 
And eveij pointed thorn, peema wrougbt in gists ; 
In pewli and rubies ricb the hawlborn abow, 
While tbroag-h tbe ice the ciimson berries gIoir< 

" Hw sprosding osk, the beech sod lowerinf pine, 
GUz«d o»er, in the freedng ether ■hine — 
Tie flighted birds tbe rattling branches shnn. 
That WSK uid glitter in the glowing ann." 

It is probable that tbe winter of 168S, being the ftrat 
which Penn saw here, must hare been peculiarly mild, 
for be says he scarcely saw any ice at all, and the 
next year, the winter of 1683, which he cells tbe sa- 
verest before known, froze up for a few days our great 
liyer Delaware 1 He muel certainly have been too fa- 
vourably impreesed by wrong information, for often the 
river has continued ic»bound for three monlbi at a 
time. It was, however, grateful intelligence to the co- 
lonists then, and most have been a most welcome inci- 
dent, ill sheltered as they were, to have such favourable 
winters. 

Thomas Makio's Latin description of Pennsylvania 
thus describes our climate, as he knew it down to the 
year 1729, to wit: . 
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" Naj, oft Ml quick the diangs, — n great iti ponV 
' Am iDlQiiiBi'i beat and nintei in on hour !" 
" AmuluMi (Im ice ■» iAionf ui4 Gno, w» knoif 
Tlut loaded vngoaa on Uw liTers go ! 
But yet so temp'iate are aome frintan heic, 
'' That in the itraam* no ban of ice appear 1" 

Profeesor Eatm, the Swedish traveller, who rinted 
UB in 1748-9, has left aeveral facts deacriptive of oar 
climate, which he derived from the aged Swedes, and 
by bis own obaervation, to wit : 

It snowed much more formerly, in winter, than in the 
th&e of 1748. The weather then was more constant 
and uniform, and when the cold set in it continued fs 
the end of Februaiy or till March, old style; after 
which it commonly began to grow warm. But in 1748, 
and thereabouts, it would be warm even tbe very neit 
day after a severe cold, — and sometimes the weather 
would change several times a day ! Most of the old 
people told Mr. Kalra that spring came mucb later than 
formeriy, and that it was much colder in the latter end 
of February aod the whole month of May, than when 
they were young. Formerly the fields were as green 
and the aif as warm about the end of February, as it 
was then in March or the Wginning of April, old style. 
Their proverb then was, "We have always grass at' 
Easter." 

The lesBsuing of vapoura by cultivation, &c. was 
supposed to have changed the Beasona- 

Tbe winters, he understood, came sooner formerly 
than since. The first Mr. Norris used to say, that tbe 
Delaware was usually covered with ice about the middle 
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of NOTembear, old 8t;l«, so that mercbants tAwvja hur- 
ried their TMsels Tor sea before that time. But about. 
Ibe year 1748, the river seldom frose over before tbe 
middle of December, old style. 

Ail oMAwede of niaely-one years of age, toU him 
he thought be had never witnessed any vinter so cold 
-. as that of the year 1697-8, at>liicb tim^ be had p«Med 
the Delaware at Christiana several times, with his wa- ' 
goM loaded with hay. He did not agree to tbe idea 
of others, that the waters had generally diminished. 

Isaac Noiris's letter of the Sth of October, 1702, 
'says! We have had a, snow, and now tbe northwest 
blows very hard. The ixAd is great, so that at th« 
falling of the wind the river (at Philadeipbia)- was filled 
with ice. On the lOtb, he adds, there is a s^n of a - 
thaw, and he hopes vessels may yet get out. 

The severity of the winter 1 704-5, ia thus express^ 
by Isaac Norris, sen., to wit : " We have had tbe deepest 
' snow this winter that has been known by tbe longest 
English liver here. No travelling ; all avenues slrtit ; 
the post has not gone these six weeks ; the river fint ; 
and the people bring toads over it as they did seven, 
years ago — [as in 1697-8 a foremen tionadj. Many 
creatures are like to perish?" Kalm says, many stags, 
Inrda, and other animals died, and that the snow Wat 
nearly a yard deep. 

Early ice waa thus noticed ibe 23d of November, 
1732, saying ! .It has been ao very cold this wedi past 
tbat our river is full of driving ice, and no vessel can 
go up or down — a thing rarely happening so eariy. 
Many persons have violent colds. 

The winter of 174)>-I, a great snow. This winter 
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VM TMf Mine duriDg the coDtiownce of '* the greet 
owv." It wu in ganenj m»re Ifaaa three feet deep. 
The htck uttlera (nys the Gazette) K^lrted cbi^y c» 
the carcasses of the deer finiod dmd, ot Ijia^ arouad 
them, (treat patt of " the gangs" of horses and cows 
in the woods aba died. Ten and twelve deer are fouiid 
iotbe oomtMBB of a few acres, near to springs. The 
<diief severity was in February.* Many deer canie to 
the jdantatJooB and fed on bay with the other creatures. 
; Squimla and birds were found froaieD to death. By 
Ae 19th of Mareb, tfae river beoaine qait« open. Old 
lilt. SboeBak«, whom I knew. uAd me of her recol- 
lection of that serere winter, to the above efiect. Hee 
words werBf that all the tops of the fenoes were so 
Goveiedf that rieighs sod sleds passed over Oxm in 
every direction. James Lt^n's letter, of 1746, calls it 
"the hard winter of 1741," — as a proverbial name, 
sajriog " it was one of remarkable severity ; the most 
r^orooB that has ever been known here." Kalm says 
it began the 10th of December, and continued to the 
ISlfa of March, old style, and that some of the stags 
which came to the barns to eat with the cattle, became 
doBtesticated thereby. 

. Tfae Ist of November, 1745, is recorded by John 
JBnith in his journal, as Ibe cold day, the river having 
Irozen over at Burlington, and many boys skating on 
the Schuylkill. 
The 1 71h of JUlarch, 1760, Franklin's Gasatte records 

* It wai in Tebn&ry of the jear 1717, tbat tfae fTMtmt re- 
coTd«d''Miowitonn"ofMaaasfaaMttiocinirred- — itbeiagAttm 
tan to tw«nty Teat de«p j nampelliBf many te go abroad oa its 
ftasancruat from lliuj cbvnber wiiulom. 
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" (he greatest liill of mow ever known in PhiUdelphia 
siDce the setdemont 1" Thie is certainly sayisg much of 
Buch a SDOW so late in March ! — [as marking; the con- 
trast the day I write this— on the 13th of March, tBS9, 
it is mild and thundered seTeral timet !] The wind in 
the snow atorm was fiom northeast, and fell inceseantl; 
for ei^teea hours. The minutes of assembly] show 
that the snow in some places gathered seven feet deep, 
and prevented the speaker and many members to get 
to town, so' the bouse was adjourned. 

The same winter another singular circumstance oc- 
curred, told me b; old Isaac Pariah, to wit : The day 
he was married, the weaUier was so soli and open, that 
the wedding guests had to walk on boards to the meet- 
ing to keep them out of the soft mire ; bol that night 
the cold became so intense (hat the river Delaware 
froze up so firmly that his friend William Cooper, mar- 
ried at (he same time wilh himself, walked over to Jer- 
sey on the ice bridge on the next moriMng. No ice 
was previously in the river. 

Mrs. Shoemaher, who died at the age of ninety-live, 
toM me she had seen the deep sbows of 1740 and 1760; 
and (rom her recollections she said the winter of 1780, 
was probably as deep as that of 1740, and wilfaal was 
remarkably cold, so much so, as to be called the hard 
winter of 1780. 

The winter of 1784, was also long remembered for its 
severity and loug continuance. 

TBH FOLLOwma AKB IHSTAHCBS OF AMOHALT, TO WIT : 

The 8th of May, 1803, was a remarkable day. It 
snowed so heavily as to make a wonderful bmking of 
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the limbs of treM, tben id fiiU leaf. 'Hie streets in tbe 
oit; were filled with broken limbs thereby, most strange- 
1; showing; — " winter lingering in tlie lap of spring." 

On tbe 131b and. 14ib of April, 1828, was a snow 
itorm in which moch snow fell, but not being cold, it 
sooD afler £sappear6d. ■ 

The winter of 1817 was remsrksbte for diaplayiag 
some rerr fifid lightning in tbe month of January 1 No 
snow had fallen before tbis occurrence. Tbe day pre* 
ceding itfella little, but melted tbe same day. At, night 
it grew WKrm and lained, accompanied by virid light- 
ning. During tbe same night it blew up quite cold, 
and snowed about half an inch. Very cold weather 
immediately set in. Tbe papers at Albany and New 
Hampshire spoke of viviil lightnings also on the nigbt 
of the X7lh of January. Good sleighing occurred at 
Philadelphia on tbe SSd of January. 

On tbe 26th of October, 1823, was the dark day. 
There was great darkuess at 9 o'clock, A. M. so as to 
make candlelight desirable. At Norrislown they were 
obliged to use candles. Tbe darkness pt New Yoik 
came on at about II o'clock, and compelled Ibepriutera 
to print by candlelight. It was stormy there at an 
eariier hour. At. Philadelphia there was thunder aod 
some rain. At Albany, at 8 A. M. same day, it snowed 
fast all day, forming a fall of 1 % inches, but melted very 
&st. It thundered there at 12 and at 2 o'clock white 
snowing I The beavj ^now broke the limbs of tree8,'slill 
in leaf, very much. At Newark it lightened and thun- 
dered severely, and baited, and was very dark. On tbe 
whole, it was a wide spread darknees for one and the 
same storm. 
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On the 1 1 th of April, 1924, it thundered and lightened 
coonderablf fcr the fint time this sprang. Old people 
tell me they never used to see this occurrence ontil the 
mrm weather. But of late years it has occurred 
seTCral limes in the cold season, and sometimee in 
March. The ChriatmiB days of 1824 and 1829 were 
remarkable for their coincidence of siagutar warmth. 
The thermometer in the shade at T o'clock, A. H. stood 
at 33°, and at 2 o'clock, P. M. at 63*'— both days ex- 
actly alike, and on both peiiods having a gentle wind 
Irom the southwest- 
There were in olden time two memorable " ktt wm- 
men," so called, and referred to iu many years after- 
wards, the years 1727 and 1734. I describe the latter 
from the gazette of the time, to wit: 

July, 1734. Tbe weather has been so hot fior a week 
past, as has uot been known in the memory of man in 
this country, excepting the " hot summer" about seven 
yean since. Many of the harvest people &int or &l] 
into convulsions in tbe fields, and 'tis said in some 
places a multitude of birds were found dead. The 
names of five inbabitanls dying of the heat are given. 
Subsequent papers confirm the extreme heat in the 
conntry, and tbe deaths thereby. 

I ougbt to have mentioned too, that as early as tbe 
year 1699, Isaac Niorris, sen. [Vide Logan MSS.} 
speaks then of the " hottest harrest season he bad ever 
before experienced. Several persons died in the field 
with the violence of tbe heat." 

Ad elderiy genlemui tells me that the 1st of Octo. 

ber, 1770, memorable as the then election day, was 

well remembered as a snowy day. From that time 

22* 
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lo tbifl he hu never nitaeued it bo earl; sgain. Since 
tbtn, be thinki the eulieet bddwb have not fiiUen earlier 
than the lit of November. The middle of No*ember 
has been regarded as an earl]' anow. Often he baa 
seen " Green ChriatmaB,"— that ia, no snow till after 
Chiistroia, at least not such as to lay on (he eartii. 

Some of the tuildett winters remembered, have bam 
those of the yeara 1790, 1603, 1610, 1884, and I8S8. 

The night of the llih of April, 18^6, was remarkabt; 
cold. It froze so bard as to bear a wagon loaded with 
dour on a muddy road. Some snow on the ground at 
the same time. On the ISth of April at sunrise the 
mercurj stood at twenty-four. Old people say they 
never (nw it so cold at that season. Oneremembere a 
deeper snow on ibe lOtb of April, about forty years 
ago, when fie went abroad in a sled> 

THB CLIKATB OF PHILADELPHIA AHD ADJACENT COUHTKS 

Hu been much investigated by Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
in 1789, and revised in 180fi. The Ricts of which may 
be ctmsulted at large, in Hazard's Register of Pennsyl- 
vania, vol. i. p. 161. 

Among his litcts are ttiese, to wit -. The cDUBte baa 
undergone a material change since the days of the 
founders — thunder and lightning are less frequent ; cold 
of winters and beat of summers less uniform than tbey 
were forty or fifly years before. Tfie springs are much 
colder and the antHmns more temperate. He thinks 
the mean temperature may not have changed, but that 
the climate is altered by heat and coM being less con- 
fined than formerly to their natural seaaona. He thinka 
BO fiusts wanant a bdief thai the winters were ctMet 
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before the year 1740, th&n since that time- He ob- 
■erres, that there are seldom more than tweoty or thirlj 
days, in summer or winter, iD which (be mercury rises 
above 80° in the former, or falls below 20° in the latter 
season. The higher the mercury riaea in hot days, the 
lower it usually falls in the nigbt. Thus, when at 80° 
by dajt it falls to €6° at night ; or wbeo at only tfO° by 
dajt H only falls to fi6° at night. The greatest dispro- 
portion is 'most apparent in August. The warmest 
weather is generally in July ; but intense warm days are 
oAen felt in May, June, August, and September. The 
Tariableness of weather in our state, he observes, lies 
south of' 41°, and beyond that, the winters are steady, 
and in characier with the eastern and northern states. 
Our intense cold seldom sets in till about the 80th or 
X&th of December, — " as the day lengthens the cold 
strengthens," — so that the coldest weather is commonly 
in January. The greatest cold he has known at Pbila- 
ddpbia, was 5° below zero, and the greatest heat 96°. 
The standard temperature of the city is 52^°. The 
month of June is the only month which resembles a 
spring month in the south countries of Europe. . The 
autumn be deems our most agreeable season. The 
rains in October are the harbingers of the winter, so 
that, as the Indians also say, the degrees of cold in win- 
ter can be foreknown by the measure of rain preceding 
it in the autumn. The mobture of air ia greater now 
than formerly, owing probably to its now falUng in rain, 
where it before TeU in snow. Finally, he says, " We 
have no two successive years alike. Even the same 
raccesrive seasons and months difier from each other 



marj jen. There is but <Hie slew)]' trut, and tbtt is* . 
it ii nnifbrmly vuiable." 

atame ahd Bcwcsa occuarKHCu, 

Bsii^ such notices of Acts as were deemed rsre for 
the aeason, at the times affixed, ia the foUowiDg mooio- 
randat to wit : 

1196, April 2?' Hail Btorm neu the city ; hail as 
luge as pigeons' eggs. 

1760. May. This ia the coldest Map ever knawik 
SerenO froBti, aod some mow. 

1772. April i. Fell ia several places nz incbea 
snow. 

1783. May. A heavy hailstorm, believed the hea- 
viest ever known her*— did not extend far in widths 
stones fell of half an ounce — many windows were 
broken. 

1786. May. Remarkable for tlie Bbsenee of tbe 
sun far two weeks, and a constantly damp -or rainy 
wea(her. 

1788. August ISlh and ISth. There fell seven 
ioches of rain. 

1789. This spring remarkably backward—peaebee 
failed— no cherries or strawberries— quite unciMifiirta- 
ble to sit without lires until June. 

In July very hot weather ; by 10 o'clock A. M. tbe 
meats in the market putrefy, and the city mtijot orders 
tbemcaat into tbe river — merchants abut up tlieir stores— 
tliermomet» at 90° for several day»— in August fires 
became agreeable. 

179S. April 1. Blossoms on fruit trees are universal 
in the ci^ — birds appeared two weeks eadier than usual. 
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M&7 S3. To (he end d" the month a continuance of 
wet and cloud; weather — wiod mostly at northeaat, and 
•0 cool that fire was necessary most of the time— 4he 
suinmer of this year was the " Yellow Fever" calamity. 

179fl. July 26. The most plentiful harvest remem- 
bered. 

1797. April 7. The peaches and apricols in blossom. 

1799. April 3. Frost last night. , llth. Some ice 
in the gutters. 20th. Some ice in the moraiug. 

June 6. Black and wbite frost in the Neck. 

1801. May 28., Hay harvest near the city. 

1802. April. Several frosts this month, and in 
May, fires agreeable. 

1803. May 7. Ice— on the Bth, a snow which 
broke down (he poplars and other trees in leaf — on the 
l&tb, a fire was necessary. 

180fi. Summer. No rainafler the middle of June,, 
all through July, heat ^> to 96 degrees — pastuies burnt 
up and summer vegetables failed. 

1807. April 3. Snow. 

June 13. Fire necessary. 

August and September. The influenza, prevailed. - 

1809. April 13. The houses covered with snow 
like winter. 

April 26. Ice as thick as a dollar. > 

May 6. Ice. 13th. Grass frozen. 30tb. Frost— 
the coolest May remembered fbr many years. 

1810. April]. Snow on the ground. 8d. Spits of 
■now. 

May 13. White frost f<» several morningB. This 
year waa remarkable for its abundance and esceUenee 
(rf fruits. 
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1811. JuljrS. Warm dry weather for Bodifl tiin« — 
ImliaR com saffere— & fioer dry hsj barrest not mutm- 
bem} — b«nreen Ihe 3d and 9th, hot weather eonlinaed, 
from 94 to 97°. 

1812'. April 13.. Snow and nil). 

Ma; 4. R&ia and snow. 8ib. Frost. 22d. The 
spring very backward — fires necsMary. 

1816. June 6. Frost. 10th. So severe as to kill 
beans, lltb. Severe froets at I>owniiigBt[nni—destiOf<- 
ed wboI$ fields of com. 

1818. July 82. Monday last rain fell four indieB. 

1824. July 20. Storm of rain and hailat Chester. 

July 28. Unprecedented fall of rain near Philadel< 
phia — doing much damage tolnridges, &c. 

1826. June 11. Severe heat at 2 o'clock, tbn^ 
mometer at 96° in the shade. 

1827. Jtity 20. Peaches, pears and plums in 
market. 

BABZ FLOODS AND EBBS. 

Id 1687, Phineas Pembertun, in his letter, speaks of 
the great land fiood and rupture, at or near the Falls of 
Delaware. It occasioned much mortality afterwards. 

Jn 1692, S7tb of 2d mo. he speaks of the great fload 
at the Delaware Falls, which rose twelve feet above 
usual high water maik, owing to the sudden meltii^ of 
the snow. The water reached tbe u[^r stories of 
some of the houses, built on low lands. 

1731, Feb. 16. Last week we bad the greatest 
freeb in the Delaware ever known sinoe the great flood 
at Dvlaware Falls, thirty-nine years ago, in 1692. 

In 1733, month of February, ■' the ice in ScboylkiU 
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broke up with alreBbvaDd came down in Ckkea of great 
Ihicknese, in a terrible maimer, breaking great trees 
where the flood came near the low land. It carried off 
the flats of two ferriee, and the water was two and a 
balf feet high on the ground floor of Joseph Gray's 
niddle ferry, which is much higher than any fresh is 
known lo have been in that river." 

1738. April 6. A great storm, at east aAd north- ; 
east, damaged the wliarves, and much raised the creel». 

I754> January 22, An unusually low tide, owing to 
a gale from northwest. 

1767. January 8. From (he great and unezpectpd 
thaw since Saturday last, the ice on Monday broke up, 
and at the middle ferry carried away all tfae boats, broke 
the ropes, tore the wharf, swept off some of the out- 
houses, &c. 

1763. March 16. Saturday last, a remarkable low 
tide, owing to the northwest winds. It is said to be 
two and a half feet lower than cmnmon low water mark 
in Uie Delaware ; and in the Schuylkill it was so low 
that the ferry boats could not get to the lost land on 
either side. 

1776. September 3. The highest tide ever known . 

1 779. February 3. Sunday night last, the ice, thick ' 
and strong, broke up with the fresh occasioned by rains 
and melting of the snow. The water rose near six feet 
on the floor of Joseph Gray's house at the middle ferry, 
which is three feet higher than before, in 1733. 

Mar(^ 17. On Wednesday and Thursday last a 
eoutheast storm raised the tide higher than known for 
many yean, which did great damage. 

1784. January 13. Great damage wu floie by tlte 
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sudden and extnordiaarj rise ot walar oecanomd bf 
the tbftw aod great rain of Thuniday last. 

March 16. This morning (Sunday) about two o'clock 
the ice in the Schuylkill gave way, but hood after it 
lodged, and formed a dam, which overflowed suddenly 
the grounds about the middle ferry, and carried off 
every thing but the brick bouse, drowning several 
horses and cattle, tmd forced the &tnily to secure them- 
selves in the second story tilt daylight, whither they 
were followed by a horse, that had sought refuge in the 
hous0< The waters did not subside till four o'clock on 
Monday afternoon.* In the Pennsylvania Gazette of 
the 37th of March, 1784, the particulars of this event 
are related in the form of two chapters in Chronicles, 
in scripture, style. 

1796. March 16. A lower tide than recollected for 
many years — say since the 26th of December, 1759, 
when it wari lower, — it was owing to a hard gale the 
night of the 1 6th instant, and since continued at north- 
west. The flood tide was two feet lower than a com- 
mon ebb ; the bar visible nearly across ; sevenl cbimnies 
blown down. 

1804. April 22 and 23. A very great &eafa in (be 
Delaware and Schuylkill, attended with very high tides, 
occasioned by very heavy rains. 

1804. March 20. The ice gorged above the tuty, on 
coming down Schuylkill in a heavy fresh, which occa- 
sioned the water to rise to so great a height, that k man 
on horseback, with a common riding whip, fivra the 

* Thna w«i« Iwaaty-oDs ptiwmut in tba boost at (ha tin*, 
of-wbom oMly two m new livinf . 
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Market street wharf on tbie side the river, could but 
just reach the top of the ice piled on aatd wharf. The 
ice and water found its way round the Permanent bridge 
on the west side, overflowing the causeway between the 
road and the bridge, to a depth that required boating 
for passengers for some hours. 

180fi. This Bummer, Schuylkill loworby three inches ■ 
than bad been known for seventy years ; caused by the 
long and great drought. 

1810. January 19. Lowest tide for fourteen years. 

1922. February 31. The ice and water came over 
Fairmount dam to a depth of nine feet, and brought 
with it the Falls bridge, entire, which passed over the 
dam without injuring it, and went between the piers of 
the Market street bridge. At thia fresb, the general 
body of water &r exceeded the fresh in 1804 ; as the 
rising so much then, was owing to the ice gorging 
above. The fresh of 1823, from Reading down, is con- 
sidered to have possessed the greateiit body of water and 
ice ever known ; at that place the river rose twelve feet' 
high. 

1834. April?. During the last four months, twenty 
freabets have occurred in Schuylkill. 

In 162-9, the SQth of July, a very great and. sudden 
land flood was experienced in and around Philadelphia; 
the effect of a great discharge of rain. 

When the extreme loioett tides have occurred in the 
Delaware, at the city, there have been some rocks ex- 
posed near Cooper's upper ferry, which are never seen, 
even in part, at other times. They were first observed 
bftra in 1769, — tiien again, in 1796,-r-aDd also, again 
in 1610, geoenlly on the ITlh of Martih. 'These low 
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«bba have UBuaUy occurred id Much) and hav* beso 
much promoted by ibroiig and CDntiBvad nortbwaal 
wioda. Those rocka bare been seen as much as seven 
or eigbt feet oat of tbe water ; on such oecasioaB tfaey 
bavo always been permanently marked trith (fae initials 
and dates of visiters, &c. The roclis, in 1810, were 
but two feet out of tbe water. 

1827. October. Unusually bigh tides about full moon. 
November 1 4. Lowest tide recollected for many years; 
rocks on Jersey chanoei exposed to view. 

1829. MiKih 6. Tbe ice and fresb came over Faii^ 
mount dam five feet six incbes in depthi with a very 
powerful flow of water, and, perhaps owing to the addi- 
tioa of a very strong northwest wind, tbe awfiil rushing 
of tbe watns over the dam appeared, to an. observer 
of both freshes, much more temfically sublime than 
that in 1822, allhoi^h at that time the depth was tfaiee 
feet six inches more than tbe recent one, Sowing over 
Uie dam. It is most gratifying to know that tbe Schuyl- 
kill navigation and canals, and the Union canal, with 
their locka and dams, sustained both these frBahes, 
which have occurred unce these valuable works were 
formed, without any injury of importance. 



FIRST MEDICAL LECTDRBS. 

Dr. William Shippen bad tbe honour to mtroduoe at 
Philadelphia tbe first public lectures, in tbe year ]76Z> 
began at his house with only ten students. His first pab- 
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lie kdvertivement read thua — ^riz. ■' Dr. Wm. Sbippen'a 
anatomical lectures wilt begin to-morrow evening, at 
tm fatfaer'a bouse in 4th st— Tickets for the course five 
pistoles each." Witb auch a small beginning he lived 
to enlarge hia theatre — to ttddress a class of two hun- 
dred and fiAy persons — lo see medical lectures diffused 
into five branches, and Edinburgh itself rivalled here 
■t home l — he died in 1808. 

But who knows the locality of the jErsf lecture room ! 
Or does any body care lo transfer their respect for the 
man, to the place vAere he began his career/ It was 
on the premises now Yohe's hotel, in north Fourth street 
a little above High street — then sufficiently out of town, 
with a long back yard leading to the alley opening out 
upon High street along the side of Warner's book- 
store — by this they favoured the ingress and ^ress of 
students in the shades of night. It was at first a ter- 
rific and appalling school to the good citizens. It was 
expected to fill the peaceful town with disquieted ghosts; 
mobbing was talked of, and not a httJe dreaded. It 
was therefore pret«ided that they contented themselves 
witb the few criminal subjecls they could procure ; 
which was fiirther countenanced b" a published permis- 
uon [o him, by authority, to take the iH>dies of suicides. 
As the dead tell no tales, the excitement of the day 
subsided, and the a&ir was drqM in general parlance, 
— save among the boys, with whom it lingered long— 

" And awtnl BtoriM cluin'd the wmderlof «ar 1 
Or ftccy-kd, at midnight's ftarihl hour 
With itutUng step we mw the dreaded cone." 

The tales bad not subnded when I was a boy, when 
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for want of facta we aurmiafid them. The lone1;r de- 
solate house b yet atandiag by the alone bridge over 
the Cohockaink, on north Third street, which all the 
hoja of Philadelphia deemed the receptacle of dead 
bodiesi where their flesh was boiled, and their bones 
burnt dowD for the use of the faculty ! The proofs 
were apparent enough : — It was always abut up — 
showed no out-door labourera — waa by a constant 
stream of running water to wash off remains — had 
" Mo Aduiiitance," for ever grimly forbidding at the 
door ; and from the great chimney about once a fort- 
night isBued great volumes of black smoke, filling the 
■Unosphere all the country round with a most noisome 
odour — offensive and deadly aa yawning graves them- 
selves ! Does nobody remember tbis ? Have none 
since smiled in their manhood to find it was a [dace 
for boiling oil and making hartshorn — took thus far out 
of town to save the delicate sensations of the citizens, 
by tbe considerate owner, Christopher Marshall ! The 
whole mysteries of the place, and the supposed doings 
of the doctors, was cause enough for ghost's com- 
plaints like these : 

" llie body-anatcbera thej have come 
And mode n BDatcb st me ; 
It*! veij hard tbem kind of men 
Wool let a body U ! 
Do'nt go to weep ujiod m; giave 
And thtak that there I be ; 
Tlwy hav'nt left an atom there 
Of my uutomie !" 

But more certain discoveries were afterwards made 
at Dr. Shippen's anatomical tbeatre in his yard. Time, 
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which demotishea all things, broaght at laat a)l hi* 
bwUiDga ooder tb» fitftil change of faahtos *' to pull 
dowa aad build greater," — when in digging up the 
yard for cellar foundational they were aurpriaed to find 
a giave-yard and ita materials, not in any record of the 
dtj !— a thing in itself as perplexing to the modems 
who beheld the bones, aa it had been before, the trou- 
ble of the ancients. 



There is nothing in which the days of " Auld Lang 
Syne" more differ from the present, than in the aaton- 
ishing facilities now afforded for rapid conveyances 
fW>m place to place, and, of course, in the quick deli- 
very of communications by the mail. Before the year 
1755, five to six weeks were consumed in writing to, 
and receiving an answer from Boston. All the letters 
were conveyed on horse-back, at a snail-pace gait — 
slow, but sure. The first stage between Boston and 
New York commenced on the 24th of June, 1772, to 
run once a fortnight, as " a useful, new, and expensive 
undertaking ;" " to start on the 13th, and to arrive 
either to or from either of those places on the 
2&tfa;"— thus outking thirteen days of travel \* Now, 

* ** Hadua Knight'i Jooinal," of th* ytu 1704, ahow* tM 

■he wu two weaki in ridinf with tba pwtawp, at her fnida, 

23« 
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it trftvek (he same diBtsoce in 36 hours ! The first 
stage between New York and Philadelphia began in 
1766, oocupied three days, aod now it accomplishes it 
in tea hours 1 

Nor are those former prolonged movements pecuhar 
to UB. It vBs eren so wit!i our British ancestors, not 
very long before us 1 We have a specimen of (heir 
sluggish doings in this matter, as late as the year 1712. 
" The New Castle Couranl" of that year contains a 
stage advertisement, saying that '* all who desire to 
pass from Edinboro' to London, or from London to 
Edinboro', let them repair to Mr. John Baillies, &c. 
every other Saturday and Monday, at both of which 
places (hey may be received in a stage coach, which 
performs the whole journey in thirteen days, without 
stoppage, (if God permit) having eighty able horses to 
perform the whole stage." Nowi the same distance is 
performed in 4fl hours ! On the whole, it is manifest 
that the whole civilized world have learned to 
move every where with accelerated motion ! The 
fa«ts, as they were in the olden time, are to the follow, 
ing effect, to wit ; — 

In 1683, monthof July, Wcn.Fenn issued an order for 
the establishment of a post-office, and granted to Henry 
Waldy, of Tekonay, authority to hold one, and " to 
supply passengers with horses from Philadelphia (o 
NevF Castle, or to the Falls." The rates of postage 

fiwB Boaton to New York. In moat of the towni, iha uw In- 
diuifl. She often saw wampom painDg &b mooej among tha 
pSoide ; bnt 6(L a meal, at intu, &c. Tobacco was owd anili 
•old under tlie nune of black jraik. 
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werei to wit : — " Letters from the Palls to Pbiladel- 
phia, 3d.— to Chester, 6d. — to New Castle, 7d. — to 
Maryland, 9d- — and from Philadelphia to Chester, 2d. 
— to New Castle, 4d.— and to Maryland, 6d.'* Thia 
post went onoe a week, and it was to be carefully pub- 
lished " on the meeting-house door, and other public 
places." These facts I found in the MSS. of Uie Pem- 
bertOQ family. A regular act for a post-office at Phila- 
delphia, was first enacted in the year 1700. 

[n 1748, when Professor Kalm arrived at Philsdel- 
phia from London, many of the inhabitants came en 
board hia vessel far letters. Such as were not so call- 
ed for, were taken to the coffee-house, where every 
body could make enquiry for them, tbus showing, that 
then, the post-office did not seem to claim a right to 
distribute them as now. 

In 1763, the delivery of letters by the penny-post 
was first b^un. At the same time began the prac- 
tice of advertising remaining letters in the office. The 
letters for all the neighbouring counties went to Phila- 
delphia, and lay there till called for — thus, letters ftr 
Newtown, Bristol, Chester, New Castle,&c. were to be 
called for in Philadelphia. 

Even at that late period, the northern mail goes and 
returns but once a week in summer, and ont» a fort- 
night in winter, just as it did twenty-five years before. 

But in 1754, month of October, a new impulse is 
given, so as to start for New York theraafier, on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday ; and in the winter, once a 
week. This, therefore, marks the period of a new era 
in the mail establishment of our country. It owed (hia 
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K, eitendiDg also to Boston, to the managament 
of our Fnunklin, made postaiBatsi general. 

In I7&S, the poatmaater general, BoDJamin Franklin, 
publiahw, that to aid trade, dec he gives notice, tfaat 
llwreafter, the winter northern mail from Philadelphia 
to New England, which uaed to set out but onee a fort- 
night, shall start once a week all the year rounds— 
^ whereby anawera may bo obtained to letters between 
Philadelphia and Boston, in three we^a, which used 
to require six weeks 1" 

In ll&e, newspapers, which aibretiioe were carried 
post free pn- mail, will, by the reason of their great 
increase, be changed ihereafler to the small price of 
9d> a year, for fifty miles, and Is. 6d. for one hundred 
Dtilee. This was, most probably, the private emolu- 
ment of the rider ; the papers themselves not having 
been mailed at all, it is probable. 

Finally, in 1774, which brings colonial things nearly 
to B final close, by the war of independencet aoon 
after, we read that ■' John Perkins engages to ride 
post to carry tba mail once a week to Baltimore, and 
will take along or bring back led horses or any par- 
cels." 

My mother remembers well that just preceding the 
revoliUiofl, " the pott boy" — a real bog, used to come 
into Front street on horaebade, bringing the New York 
mml, and as he entered the town at Vine atreet, he 
Uew cheerily hi* horn. A small a&ir then — now it 
requires a four horse stage I 
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" Tbxm nurk the overj iaj afiiurs of life." 

Tbe earl; newspapers aie b; do meaDH such miscella- 
neouB and amusiag things as our modern use of them 
might lead us to conceive. The; are very tame, snd 
the news, which is generally foreign, is told in very 
dull prose ; very little like jest or mirth appear in any 
of them. Fruitful as Franklin was in amusing writ- 
ings, it is really surprising how very devoid of Spectator- 
like articles hia paper is ; but very little has been fiu- 
niahed b; his pen. He must have deemed it out of 
place for his paper, and therefore confined his easaya 
to his " Poor Richard's AlmaoBC," which was so ft- 
vourablj received as to call for three editions in the 
same year. Refiectioua on men and manners of that 
day, to which he was so very competent, would have 
been very interesting and judiciuus ; but 1 have found 
nothing. Probably " tbe even tenor of their way," 
in the days of his chief reudence among us, excited 
no cause of remark, and that it was chiefly since the 
revolution that we began to deserve remarks on tbe 
changing character trf" the times and the people. 

But after every omission and neglect in such editors, 
old newspapers areatill unavoidably a kind of mirror of 
thur age, for they bring up the very age with all its 
bustle and every da; occurrence, and mark ita geoiua 
and ita apirit* more than the moat laboured description 
of the luatorian. Sometimes a single advertiseoMnl 
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incidealally ■* prolongs the dubious tale." An old paper 
must nuke us ttiougbtFiil, for we also shall make our 
eiit ; there every name we read of in print ia already 
cut upon tombstonee. The names of doctors ha?fl fol- 
lowed tbeir patients ; the merchants have gone after 
their perished ships ; and the celebrated actor fumisbes 
bis owD scull for bis successor in Hamlet. 

"The American Weekly Mercury" was began by 
Andrew Bradford, eon of WtlUam, in Philadelphia, 1719, 
in company with John Copson. This was the first ga- 
zette ever published in our city. It was begun the S2d 
of December, 1719, at ten shillings per annum. The 
geMrel object of the paper is said to be, " to encourage 
trade." It does not seem to be the spirit of the paper 
to give the local news ; or rather, they did not sesm to 
deem it worth their mention. It might have been bat 
" a tale twice told," for which they were unwilling to 
pay, while (bey thought every man conld know bis 
domestic news withont an advertiser. 



WHALES AND WHALERY. 



" ITw huge potentate of the acaJy train," 

It will much surprise a modem PhiladelpbiaB, to 
learn bow very much the public attention was once en- 
gaged in the fishery of whales along our coast, and to 
learn withal, that they disdained not occasionally to 



leave tbeir briny de^ to explore and taete tbe giutful 
fresb walera of our Delaware, — even there, 



" Enormous suli incumbent, u 
ABdinhu w&ydAshestohetiTen'B blue arch the feMning wave." 

" The Free Society of TrBdera" bad it aa a part of 
their original acbeme of profit, to proaecute exleasively 
the catching of whales. To thia purpose, they insti- 
tuted a wbaiery near Leweslown ; and, as E am inclined 
lo think, theie was once in some way c<»nected with 
the whalery, a place of sale or deposit at the junction 
of" WbolriKine alley" and Cbesnut street, on the same 
premises now Pritcbet's. The old house which formerly 
stood there, bad a large whalebone affixed to tbe wall 
of ttie house, and when latdy dig^^ throt^h Ibe made 
earth in (be yard, tbey dug up several fragments of 
whales, such as tails, fins, ^c Ita location then 
originally was by the tide water ranging in Dock ere^ 
Be tbb as it may, we are certain of the whales and tbe 
wbftleries, from lads like the following, to wit : , 

In 1683, 'William Penn, in writing to tbe above so- 
ciety, saya, "The whalery hath a sound and fruitful 
bank, and the town of Lewes by it, to help your 
people." 

In aaotfaer letter of tbe same year, be aays, "Higb^ 
whales toll upon the coast, near tiie mouth of tbe bay 
of the Delaware ; eleven caught and worked into <hI in 
one season. We justly hope a ctuisidefBUe profit by 
a wbaleiy, tbey being so nupoerous and the shore so 
suitable." 

In another letter of 1683, William Penn again says, 
'* Whales aie in great plenty for oil, and twocompanies 
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of whalerst and hopes of finding plen^ of good eod in 
the bay." 

In 1688, Phineaa Pemberton. of Pennabury, records 
ft singular vinter, sayiogi " A vrhale was aeen in the 
Delaware as high as the Falls 1" 

In 1722, delicieQcy of whales is intimated, saying in 
the gazette, that there are but four whales killed oa 
Long Island, and but little oil i> expected froDi thence> 

In 1730, B cow-whale of fifty feet length is advertised 
as going ashore to the norUiward of Cape Hay, dead< 
The barpoooera are requested to go and claiin it. Thus 
showing, I preoumei that a fishery was Ibea near there, 
by the same petsMia who may have harpooned it. 

In 1 733, month of April, two whales, supposed to be 
a cow and a calf, appeared in the river before tbe city. 
They were pursued and abot at by people in several 
boats, but escaped notwithslandiDg. What a rare spec- 
Ude it must have hem to tbe fteeh water cockneys of 
the city t 

In 1735, monthof July, some fishermen proved their 
better si^ccesa at this time in capturing an ocean fisb, 
such as a shark of sevni feet l«igth in a net, a little 
abore the ciqr. The gazette of the day says it is but 
seldom a afaark ia found so high in freafa water. If that 
was strange in that day, it was still stranger in modem 
times, when *' a Toracious shark," of nine feet long snd 
SOOwt. was caught at Windmill Cove, only five milee 
below Pbilsdelpbia, in July, 1623. Not long after, sty 
in JaiHwry, 1684, near the same place, was taken a 
seal of four feet four inches long, and 6Ilbs. weight, 
near the Repaupa flood gates. 

About the same time another was taken in Elk river. 
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Many yens ago seala were often amn akoat AnHwy, 
but. to no Daefnl purpose. 

Id 1736, February, " two whales are I^illed at Oapa 
May, equal to fort; barrels of oH," aiid several more ar« 
rapected to be killed " by the whalemen on the ecnet." 

Finally, the last " huge potentate of (he scaly traiD" 
made his visit up the Delaware about the year 1809, — 
then a whale of pretty targe dimensiwu, to the great 
aurprise of our citizens, was caught near Chester. He 
was deemed a rare wanderer, and as euch beeaine a 
subject of good speculation as an exIubitioBin Plula~ 
delphia and elsewhere. Thomas Prior, who purchased 
it, made money by it, and in reference-to hie gains was 
called " Whale Pryor," The jaws were so distended 
as to receive therein an arm chair in which vidters satJ 



GRAPES AND VINEYARDB. 

NiTHEBors incidental intimations and facts »vinc»the 
eipectatione originally entertained for malting this a 
flouriehing grape and wine country. Before Penn's 
arrival, the numerous grapevines every where climbing 
the branches of our forest trees, gave some sanction to 
the idea that ours may have been the ancient WtMland 
so mysteriously spoken of by the Norwegian writersi 
Almost all tbe navigators, on their several diacoweries, 
stated their hopes, from' the abundance of grapevines, 
with exaltation. But ne^^ectiDg these, we have sob- 
ititDted whiskey I 

S4 



.: Pans, ID bii letter of 16S3 -to the Free Society of 
Tnden, nye, " Here are grapea of divers aorta. Tfae 
gnat red grape, now ripei (in August,) called bj* igno- 
rance the fozgrape, becauae of the rich reKah >t hath 
with anakilful palates, is in itselfan extraordinaiy grape, 
and fay art, doubtloaa, may be cullivated to an excellent 
wine — if not .ao Bweet. yet little inferior to the Froati- 
nac, as it is not much iJalike in taate, ruddinesa set ande, 
which in such thii^a, aa well as mankind, differs the 
oase much. There is a kind of muBcadel, and a little 
blsck grape, like the cluster grape of England, not yet 
BO ripe as the other, but, they tell me, when ripe aweet- 
er ; and that they only want Bkilful yignerona to make 
good nae of them.'' Then he adds, " I intend to ven- 
ture on it with my Frenchman this seaEon, who shows 
some knowledge in these things." At the same time 
he questions whether it b best to fall to fining tfae 
grapea of the country, or to send for foreign stems and 
seta already approved. If God spare his life, he will 
try both roeana — [a mode of practice recently obtaining 
&vour with several experimenters.] Finally, he says, 
I would advise you to send for some thousands of plants 
out of PWnce, with some able vignerons." 

With such views, Penn, as we shall presently show, 
instituted several small experiments. He and otben 
naturally inferred, that a country so fiuitful in its spen- 
tineotts productions of grapee, must have had a pecuUar 
adap(«tion for the vine. When the celebrated George 
Fox, the founder of Friends, was a travdler through 
OUT wooden wilderness, be expressly notices his per- 
peloal embarrassments in riding, fWim the numerous 
enlanglii^ gnpavines. The same, too, ta eXfHVSsly' 
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mentioned b; PaatoriuB, in bis trnveraiDK the originsl 
rite of Philadelphia. And when Kalm wea here in 
1746, he apeska of grapevinea in every directioDt (be 
moment he got witbout the bounda of the city ; and in 
hia ridea to Germarilown and Cheater, &c.'be found 
them all along bis way. Thus numerouH and rarioua 
oa they once were, it ma; be a question, whether, in 
the general destruction of tbe vines since, we havd not 
destroyed several of peculiar excellence, since modern 
accidental discoveriea have brought some excellent 
.specimens to notice, — such as theOrwigsburg and 
Susquebannab. 

In 1666, William Penn, in speaking of his vineyard 
to his steward, James Harrison, writes : " Although 
the viaeyard he as yet of lio value, and I might be out 
of pocket, till I come, be regardful to Andrew Dore the 
Fienchman. He ia hot, but I think honest." This, 1 
presume, refers to the vigneron, and to the vineyard at 
Springetebury. 

In another letter he writes to recommend Charles de 
' la Noe, a French minister, who intends, with his two 
servants, to (ry a vineyard, and if he he well nsed, more 
will follow. 

In 1686, he writes to the same steward, saying, "All 
the vines formerly sent and in the veasel (now), are 
intended for Andrew (Dore), at the Schuylkill, for the 
vineyard. 1 could have been glad of a taste last year, 
as I hear be made some." Again he aaya, " If wine 
can be made by Andrew Dore, at the vineyard, it will 
be worth to tbe province Uiousande by the year, — there 
will be hundreds of vineyards, if it takes. I under- 
BtaDd be produced ripe grapes by tbe S8th of fith'mo. • 
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from sbooU of fifleeD or eixteeo idob. plantiag. Hany 
Freocli are diahearteoed by the CaroHnaB (fi>r vines) ks 
'not hot enough !" 

Abput the time William Penn waa-lbua urging the 
cul^vation of the vine, his enlightened friend Pasto- 
lius, the German and scholar, was experimenting, as 
he expressly aajs, on his little vineyard in Gennan- 
towa. 

How those vineyards succeeded, or how4bey foiled, 
we have no data on which to found an explanation now. 
W« behold, however, now, that Mr. E. H. Bonsall is 
succeeding with s vineyard among us ; end at Little 
York (be success ia quite encouraging. 

The following description of the discovery and cha- 
racter of the Suaquebannah grape, will probably go &v 
. to prove the superiority of some natural grapes once 
-among us, or leave grounds to speculate on ihe possi- 
bility of birds conveying off some of Penn's above- 
mentioned imported seeds. Another new and excellent 
grape has been discovered on the line of the new canal, 
beyond the Susquehannah. 

About a year ago, there were obtained some cuttings 
of a grapevine which was discovered by Mr. Dininger, 
on an island in (he Susquebannab, called Brushy Island. 
The island upon which this vine was found is uninhabit- 
ed and uncultivated, the soil alluvia), and subject to 
overflow. The vine runs upon a large sycamore, spread- 
ing through the top branches, to the height of forty or 
fifty feet from the ground, and appears to have grown 
with the tree, the root being from twenty to thirty feel 
from tbe tree. The wood, leaf, and early shoots very 
much resemble what is called MlUer's Burgundy, also- 
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the fruil. in coiour had flavour ; but in uze it ii mnefa 
Isrgsr. It was observed, tbat tbe fruit obtained in 
September, 1827, was a deep brown ; that of tbe next 
season, some were brown and others a deep black. 
Tbe difference was accounted Tor by Mr. Dininger, wbo 
stated that tbe brown buncbes were tboM (hat were 
shaded from the sun by the thick foliage of tbe tree ; 
but those exposed to the sun were black. Some of the 
bunches procured that season were very fine, and set 
dosely upon the stem — fruit the sjze of the Fowel 
grape, skin thin, no pulp, a sweet water, seed sfflall, 
flavour equal to the celebrated Blade Prince, and not 
inferior to any foreign grape, for tbe table. 

At the period in which this vine must have Ukeu 
root( foreign grapes were little known in the United 
Statesi and then their cultivation wae confined lo the 
neighbourhood of the great Atlantic cilieo. 

None of the foreign varieties we have seen correspond 
in appearance with this fruit, for though the wood and 
leaf of Hiller'i Burgundy are so similar as scarcely to 
be distinguished apart, jel the bunches and fruit of that 
of the Suaquehannab are mncb larger. 

Again — we have man; stories related through the 
country, by persons worthy of credit of the delicious 
grapes found upon the islands of the Susquebannafa- 
Some described bb white, some rtd, black, pwj^, &c. 
nitboni pulp, and all ripening in August and Sep- 
tember. 

Charles Tbooapson used to tell, that the most luscious 
and excellent wild grape be ever tasted, grew in a mea- 
dow on the road to Chester. H« thought tbe fruil so 
84* 
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fine that be iBtradtd, st a proper muod, to pvocore 
cuttiiige ibr ita ca1(i*alioD, but fimnd the itopid owner 
hkd (kotiojod it, beosQee it shaded "too much bb 



occuKAEmas op the war of ikdefendence. 



"Ths deeda of cm fiitben in tiniea Uut ue gone,- 
Their Yutnei, their proweu, the fields thay havo wm. 
Their rtrogglea for freedom, the toils the; eodnred, 
He rights and the blCEsiog? fiir ns they procnred." 

With a view to preserve some of our local factj 
connected with the war of independence, expreBsed in 
a manner -nrore moving and atirring to our fbdings 
than those general terms by whichour historians have 
generalised their facts, I had aimed to collect and pre- 
serve such individual and tpeeial incidents, as would 
bring back the former scenes and doings of our fore- 
fathers to oar contemplation. With this purpose, I had 
gathered ' fiwn several eyewitnesses, in graphic detioe- 
ations, the Ihhiga they saw and did, and especially of 
those occurrences which transpired while Pbiiadelphia 
was held under the government and conquest of Gene- 
ral Howe and his army. I had gathered from the 
reminiscence* of the aged, and the diarie* of others of 
that day, severtd curious and nnpubUshed ftcta; soch 
>8 would surprise, stir, and interest the present genera- 
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tion.* But after all m; preparation oq this msttw, 
6iUj ffqual to fiAy psgesi I fifld myself obliged to lej it 
aride from the preneot piAlicatioDi for want of room. 

The following facts, chiefly concerning the BritiiA 
arm;, mast suffice for the preient article, to wit : 

THE IHTBX OF THK AZKT— AS TOLD BX OAFTAIS 1. C. 

The grenadiora, witii Lord Comwallia at their head, 
led the van when they entered the city ; thmr tranquil 
look and dignified appearance has lefl an impresiioa 
on my mind, that the British grenadiers were inimitable. 
As I am relating the feelings and observations of a boy 
only ten years old, T shall mention many things, per- 
haps, not worth relating ; for instance, I went up to tiM 
front rank of the grenadiers when they had entered 
Second street, when several of them addressed me tbos: 
How do you do, young one^,— how are you, my boy ; in 
a brotherly tone, that seema still to vibrate on my ear ; ■ 
then reached out their bands and severally caught mine, 
and shook it, not with an exulting shalte of conquerors, 
as I thought, but with a sympathising one for the van- 
qnished. The Hessians composed a part of tbe van* 
guard, and followed in the rear of tlie grenadiersr— 
their looks to me were terriGc, — their brass caps— (beir 
inuBtachioSi-'Aeir countenances, by nature morose, 

* Some of the &cts were from the reoillectioiu of the Ute 
Coioori A. ItTLene, to enterpriaiiiK in oui ■"barder wu," along 
ow lines; and amne from the Umij of a jvong Udy in tbe Btidat 
of the martid doings, && — lUipiriledandwuin&omtbelMaTta 
with the glow of a " good whig ;" gome tlao baa Ou diirf of a 
widow Friend, fbieboding and nd with tory eTiniialhiea tod 
.ftua. 
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and their music, that BouDded belter Engtitli iBbd timj 
tbemrielTes could jpeak — plunder — plunder — plunder, 
gave a deaponding, heart-bieaking effect, aa I thought, 
to all ; to nie it was dreadful beyond expreagion. 

KBCOLLXCnOKfi OP TBS EHTKY OF THE ABK¥ — BT A 

I can well remaniber the previous gloom spread 
over the minds of the inbabitanta, from the time it waa 
tboaght the enemy would advance tlirough the Jersejra ; 
the very darkest hour of the revolution appearing to me 
to be that preceding the capture of the Hessians at 
Trenton. The tories, who favoured tbe government a( 
home, (as England was then called,) became elated, 
and the whiga depreaeed. This may account for a good 
deal (^ severity that was used before the constituted 
autboriliea of that time left the city, in viailtng the in- 
habitants and inspecting what stores of provisiona they 
had, taking in some instances what Ibey deemed super- 
fluous, especially blankets, of which our army were in ' 
great need. At\er the public- authorities had left the 
city, it was a very gloomy time indeed. We kiiew tbe 
enemy had landed at the bead of Elk, but of their pro- 
cedure and movements we had but vague information ; 
for none weie left in,tbe city in public enploy, lo whom 
expresses would be addressed. Tbe day of the battle 
of Brandy wine was one of deep anxiety. We heard the 
firing, and knew of ati engagemenl between the armies, 
without expecting immediate information of tbe result ; 
when, towards night, a horseman rode at full speed 
down ChesDut street, end turned round Fourth to the 
Indian Queen public house ; many ran to bear what he 
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bad to tell, and aa I remembor, bis accoimt wu preUjr 
near the tratb. He told of La Fayette being wounded. 
We had for a neighbour and an intimate acquaint- 
ance, B very amiable £nglisb genlleman, (H. Guioey,) 
wbo fasd been in tbe Britiah army, and had lefl the 
serrice upon marrying a rich and excellent lady of Pfai- 
ladelpbia, aome years befbre. He waa a person so 
much liked and esteemed by the public, that he re- 
mained unmolested at a time when the Gomnuttee of 
PaUic Safety sent many escellent citizens into banish- 
ment mthont a bearing, upon the most rague and un- 
fonnded suspicion ; but contented (hemselTes with only 
taking his word of honour (hat he would do nothing 
inimical to the country, nor fbrnish the enemy with any 
inlormation. He Nideavoured to ^ve my mother con- 
fidence that tbe inhabitants would not be ill-treated. 
He advised that we should be all well dressed, and that 
we ehoidd beep our bouses closed. The army marched 
in and took poaaessioD of the town in the morning. We 
were up etalis, and eaw them pass to the State house ; 
they looked well, clean, and well clad, and the contrast 
between them and our own poor, barefooted, and ragged 
troops, was very great, and caused a feeling of despair. 
It, was a solemn and impressive day-— but I saw no ex- 
ultation in tbe enemy, nor indeed in those who were 
reckoned favourable to (heir success. Early in the 
afternoon, Lord Comwaltb's suite arrived, and took 
posaeaaion of my motfaer's house. Bat ray mother was 
appalled by tbe numerous train which took possession 
of her dwelling, and shrank from having such inmates ; 
for a guard was mounted at the door, and the yard 
filled with soldiers and baggage of every deaeription ; 
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■D^J mH reOMmbei what we thought of the iungbtf 
look* of Lord Rawdoa* and'tbe other aid-de-camp, ta 
they IraTeraed the apartments. My motber desired to 
•peak with Lord CornwslliB, and he attended ber is the 
front paHour. She told him of her aitualion, and how 
impOBiihle.it would be for her to ata; ia her own houK 
with Buch a numerous train as composed his lordship's 
establishment. Kb hebaved witb- great politeness to 
her, said he should he sorr; to give trouble, and wouM 
have other quarters looked out for him. Thej with- 
drew that very aftenioon, and he was accommodated at 
Peter Reefe'a.t in Second, near to Spruce street ; and 
we felt very glad at the exetitplion — ^but it did not last 
long— ^or directly the quartermasters were employed 
ib billeting the troops, and we bad to find room tor two 
officers of artillery, and afterwards, in addition, for two 
gtntlemen, secretaries of Lord Howe. 

The officers, very generally I believe, behaved with 
politeness to, the inhabitants ; and many of them, upon 
g<Hng away, expressed their satisfaction that no injury 
to the city was contemplated by their commander. 
They said, that living among the inhabitants, and speak- 
ing the same language, made theoi uneasy at the thought 
of acting as enemies. 

At first, provisions were scarce and dear, and we 
had to live with much less aboodaQce than we had been 
sccnstomed to. Hard iponey was indeed as difficult to 
come at, as if it had never beefi taken from the mines, 
exc^t with Ihoao who had things to sell fcr the use of 

* Sijice tbe MarquU of HnBtiiigt, ind who died at Malta in 
1896. 
t Now David Lawii's homa, No. 149, Sunth Saoond itreet. 



tiw irmj. Tbe; bad gtren cerlificatfls to the fanners,' 
as Ibe; came up through Cheater county, «r the amount 
of storee the; bad takeu, and upon these being pre- 
sented fi>r payment at head quarters, they were duly 
honoured. My mother received a seasonable supply 
in Ibis way, from persons who were in her debt, and 
bad been paid for wbat the army had taken. 

Erery thing considered, the citizens fared better than 
could have been expected ; and though it was extremely 
disagreeable in many placea, on account of tbe dirt, yet 
the city was healthy. The enemy appeareji to have 
a great deal of shipping in tbe Delaware ; I counted 
sixty vessels, (hat looked of large size, moored so close 
to each other, that it seemed as if you could not pass a 
hand between them, near to irhere the navy yard nojr 
i»~and'Bll the wharves and places seemed crowded. 
There was scarce any thing to aeli in the shops wben 
they came into the town, and the paper money had de- ■ 
preciated to nothing. I remember two pieces of silk 
that I saw on sate a little before ibeir arrival, at one 
hundred dollars per yard. Tea was fifty and sixty dol- 
lars per pound. 

The day of the battle of Germaotown, we heard the 
firing a]] day, but knew not tbe result. Towards evening 
Ibey brought in the wounded. The prisoners were 
carried to the Slate house lobbies, and the street was 
presently filled with women taking lint and bandages, 
and every refrechOient which they ihoagfat th^r suffering 
countrymen might want. 

Genenl Howe, during the time be staid in Phibulel* 
pbia, seized and kept for his own use, Maiy Pember- 
ton's coacb and horses, in which he used, to ride about 



'tbe town. The old offic«ra sppeind to be uBt»wi at 
bja conduct, and some of tfaem tntiij ezpreHed tbeir 
opiDioDa ; ther said, that before hia pioBKrtioa to tbe 
cbirf eommand, he aougld {at tbe cooosela and com- 
panj of offioera of experience and merit ; but now, hia 
cotDpaniona were uaaally a set of boys — tbe moit dia- 
aipaled fellowa in the army. 

Lord Howe vaa much more sedate and dignified 
than bis brother ; really dignified) for he did not aeem 
to afiect any pomp or parade. 

They were exceedingly chagrined and surprised at 
the capture of Bn^oyne, and at first would not Bufler it 
to be mentioned. We had received undoubted intelli- 
gence of the &ct, in a letter from Charles Thomsoii, 
and upon communicating this circumatanee to Henry 
Gamey, his interrogatories forced an ackoowledgemenl 
from some of the superior officers, that it was, as he 
said, " alas, too true I " 

Tbe streets seemed slways well filled with both 
officers and soldiers, and I believe they frequently at- 
tended different places of worship; but Friends' meetings 
were not much to their tsstes. They had tbeir own 
chaplains to the di&rent raiments, which appeared to 
us a mere mockery of religion. -Parson Badger was 
chaplain to (he artillery, and he was billeted at John 
I^dd'Bt who, with his wife, were very plain Friends, in 
our nei^bourhood. The bouse was ykj small, and 
be had the front room up stairs ; and as fa» was a jolly 
good-tempered person, he was msch liked bjr tbe young 
fellows, who used to call to see bim after paradse. 

Eren whig ladies weat to the Mescbiaiwa and to 
balla, but I knew of very few instances of attacbmoita 
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loaned, nor, with the exceptioD of one inslancei of any 
wut of propriety ia behavioor. 

When (bejr left the city, the officers came to take 
leara of their acquaintance, and express their good 
wi^es. It aeemed to ns that a considsrable change 
had taken place in their prospects of succeae, between 
the time of (heir entry and departure. They often epoke 
fteely in conversBtion on these subjects. 

" Tbe honourable Cosmo Qordoc" staid all night at 
bis qnarten, and lay in bed bo long the next morning, 
that the bmily thought it but kind to waken bim, and 
tell him "his friends, the rebels," were in town. It 
was with great difficulty he procured a boat to put him 
over the Delaware. Perhaps he and his man were tbe 
last that embarked. Many soldien hid tbemselves in 
ceUars and other places, and staid behind— I have 
heard. In two hoars after we saw the last of them, 
our own dragoons galloped down the street. 

When our own Iropps took possession of the city, 
General Arnold, then flushed with the recent capture 
of Burgoyne, was appointed to the command of it, and 
faia quarters, (as if we had been conquered from an 
enemy,) appointed at Henry Gumey's! They were 
appalled at tbe circumstance, hut thought it prudent to 
make no renstance ; when, to their agreeable surprise, 
hb politeneas, and that of his aids, Major Franks and 
Captain ClsrkBoo, made the imposition set light, and in 
a few days be removed to Mrs. Master's house in 
Market street, that had been occupied aa head quarten 
by General Howe, where he entered upon a style of 
living hut ill according with republican simplicity, giv- 
11^ aamptoous entertai omenta that involved him in 
2£ 
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•ipcMes and debt, and moat probaUy laid the founda- 
tioD, in his necesaitiea and powt;, of liit btnre d«e^ 
tion and tntaoa to bia coaati;. He named our Pbi- 
kddpbia Hiaa Bbi[^)«n< 

rvvnata. VAcn — by j. p. x., bsq. 

1 raeoUact aeeii^ tba difisian marcfa down Second 
itnett wben Lord ComwaUia took poneaaion of tbe 
intT^-tbe troopa ware gay and well clad. A namber of 
our cUixena appoared aad and serioui. When I raw 
tbrai, there was no huzzaing. Tbe artillery were qnar- 
t«r6d in Cbeanut, between Third and Sixth streets, — 
tbe State bouse yard was made use of as tlie park,— tbe 
42d Highknders occupied Chseout below Third atreel ; 
tbe 16th regiment were in quarters in Market) in and 
about Fifth street. 

When the enemy were bombarding Fort Hiffin, we 
ooidd see tbe path of the bomb IVom the top of my M 
house. The bbwing up of the Augusts was attended 
with a shock similar to that of an esTthqoake. I im- 
mediately started for Schuylkill point, where the British 
had a battery, and saw some firing. The officers ap- 
peared much chagrined at tbe events of the day. On 
our way down, we met sereral wagons with wounded 
soldiers — many of them in great pain — their moans and 
cries were rery distressing. These men bad been 
wounded before Redbank fort. 

I was present when some of the troops were gtring 
off for Gflrmsntown, the morning of the bsttle ; they 
were in high spirits, and moved in a trot. 

Houaes entirely occupied by the soldiery were a good 
deal injured — their conduct, however, was quite as good 
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w coidd be axpected. The officera of middls &ge ware 
in genenl polite — the joangcr ones were more dasbing> 
Same of them had women witb Ibem. I recollect 
Colonel Bircb of Ifae horse, nnd Major Williams of the 
artillery, had. The; occupied houses to iheniselTei. 
and were not qnartered on (amiUea. All the r^moDts 
panded mominf^ and eTening. 

Afler the battle of Gennantown, the ofiicera who 
were made priioDers in that action were confined some 
dajs in the long room up slain in the Stale house, now 
Peale's museum. 

During the winter, priscmcrs and deserlers were fre- 
quently brought in, and carried first to head quarters. 
They were easily distinguished, as the latter always had 
their arms, and which they were allowed to dispose of; 
they were almost naked, and general^ witboul shoes — 
an old dirty blanket around tbem, alucbed by a leather 
belt around the waist. 

Deserters from head quarters were led off to the su- 
perintendent, (Galloway,) and officers of the new corps 
were generally on the look out to get tbem to enlist. 

The citizens of Philadelphia were once gratified with 
the full display of General Washington's whole army. 
It was done on the occasion of raising the spirits of the 
wh^, and of proportionably dispiriting the measures of 
the lories. Aa it was intended for eSect, it was, of 
course, in its best array for our poor means, and bad 
indeed the effect to convince the tories it was far more 
fiirmidahle than they expected. This martial entree 
passed down the long line of Front street. There, 
tbouaanda of our citizens beheld numerous poor (el- 
lows, nner to be seen more tpiong the sons of men \ 



Tbey were mi tbeir march to meet tbe enemji landed 
&t (he bead of Elk. They encountered at Brandywine 
uid at GeroiintowD, and besidea losing many li?e9, re- 
tuned little of all tboee implements and equipsgesr 
which constituted tbeir street display in our city. 

At anotber time, tbe French army was displayed at 
' Philadelphia, in fine style, 6,000 strong. Their white 
uniformi, and complete military array, were deemed a 
grand epectacie. They entered by passing down Front 
street, and out Vine street to tbe commone at the Centre 
square. Rochambeau was their commander, and the 
ItooipB were on tbeir way to Yorktown — so glorious to 
them and us ! 

LDCAUTXES OCCvnED BY THE ABMK JUDO CVFICEBS. 

General Howe lived in the house in High street, near 
Sixth street, whefe was afterwards the residence of 
President Washington. His brother. Lord Howe, re- 
sided in Chesnut street, in tbe house now the Farmers 
and Mechanics bank. General Knipbaueen lived in 
the house then General Gsdwallader'a, in South Second 
street, opposite to Little Dock street. Lord Corowallis 
dwelt in (be bouse since of David Lewis, in Second 
above Spruce street. Colonel Abercronibie — after- 
wards the general, who was killed in Egypt— dwelt in 
the house of Whitehead, in Vine slreet, second door 
west d* Gable lane. Major Andr^ dwelt in Dr. Frank- 
lin's manaion, in a court back from High street. 

Several of the British troops used to exercise in tbe 
large vacant lot appurtenant to Bingham's mansion. 

The British who were wounded at tbe battle of Bran- 
dywioe were put in Cuthbert and Hood's stores and 
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hotuea in Penn Btreel. Tbe Americans were put into 
the lobbies of tbe Stale boose. The British wounded at 
OernuDlown were put into the Scotch Presbyterian 
church in Spruce street. 

White tbe British remained, they hdd frequent plays 
at tbe Old Theatre, tbe performances by their officers. 
Tbe scenes' were painted by Major Andre and Captain 
Delaocy. Tbey had also stated balls. 

They bad under their control two tory presses, — one 
tbe " True Royal Gazette," by James Humphreys ; the 
other, tbe ** Royal Pennsylvania Gazette," by James 
Robertson. 

Sir William Howe was a fine figure, full six feet bigh, 
and well proportioned, — in appearance not unlike his 
antagonist. General Washington. His manners were 
graceful and digniSed, and he was much beloved by bis 
officers, fi>r his generosity and afiability. 

Sir Heory Clinton, his sncceasor in command, was in 
a good d^ree a different manr— he was short and At, 
with a fiiU foce and prominent noee, in his intercourse 
was reserred, and not so popular as Howe. 

Lord CornwaDis was short and thick set, his hair 
somewhat gray, his fkce well formed and agreeable, bis 
manners remarkably easy and a^ble — much beloved 
by his men. 

General Kniphansen was mncb of the German in 
his appearance, always very polite in bowing to respect- 
able citizens in the streets; not tall, but slender and 
straight. His features sharp and martial— very honour- 
able in his dealings. 

Colonel Tarleton was rather below the middle size, 

stout, Strong, beavily made, large muscular l^s, and an 

26* 
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uncommon); active person, — his comploxion dark, and 
hia eye smaU, black, and pierciDg. 

Among their greatest feata vhile at Philadelphia, wu 
that of the celebrated ■' Meacbinnza," so called. It was 
chieflj.a lilt and tournament, with other eDtertainmentB, 
as the term implies) and was giren on Monday, the 
lethof Mb;, 1778, at Wharton's country seat in South- 
wark, by the officers of General Sir William Howe's 
army, to that officer, on hia quitting the command (o 
return to England. A considerable number of our city 
belh* were present ; which gave conaiderable offimce 
afterwards to the whigs, and did not fail to mark the 
fair as the " tory ladiea." The ill-oature and die re- 
proach has long aince been forgotten. 

HISCEIXAnEA. 

I hare very direct and certain evidence for saying, 
that Mk. Lydia Darrach (the wife of William Darracb, 
a teacher, dwelling in the honae No. 177, South Second 
street, corner oF Little Dock street,) was the cause of 
saving Washington's army from great disaster while it 
lay at Whitemarsh, in 1777. The case was this: — 
The adjutant general of Ihe British army occupied a 
chamber in that house, and came there by night to read 
the orders and plan of General Howe's meditated attack. 
She overheard them when shd waa expected to have 
been asleep in bed ; and making a pretext to go out to 
Frankford for flour for family use, under a pass, she 
met with Colonel Craig, and communicated the whole 
to him, who immediately rode off to General Washing- 
ton to put him on faia guard. The next night, at mid- 
night, the Britiah army, in great force, moved silentlir 
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out of Philadelphia. The whole terminated in what 
waa called, I believe, the aSair of Edge Hill, on the 6th 
December ; aod on the 8th followiDgi the British got 
back to the citji fsligued and disappointed. 

Mrs. Darracb, although a small and weaki; woman, . ' 
walked the whole distance out and in, bringing with her, 
to aave appearancea, twenty-five pounds of flour, borne 
upon her arms all the ws; from Frankford. The adju- 
tant general afterwards went to her to enquire if it had 
been possible that any of her Tamil; could have been up 
to listen and carry intelligence, «nce the reSlilt had 
been so mysterious to him. lUr. and Mrs. Darracb 
were of the society of Friends. 

A lad; of Philadelphia, writing to an officer of the 
Biitish arm; who hod been intimate in her family before 
the war, thus espresses to him the patriotic feelings o( 
her sex— [the copy was lately found in MS. among her 
papers] — " I will tell you what 1 have done : My only 
brother I have sent to the camp, with my prayers and 
blessings ; and had I twenty sons and brothers, they 
■hould go to emulate the great examples before Ibem. 
I have retrenched every superfluous expense in my table 
and lamily. Tea I have not drank since last Cfariatmas, 
nor bought a new cap or gown since your defeat at 
X^ezington. I have the pleasure to assure you, that 
these are the sentiments of all my sister Americans. 
They have sacrificed assemblies, parties, tea drinkings, 
and finery, lo the great spirit of patriotism. If these 
are our sentiments, what must he the resolutions of our 
husbands but to die or hefrteV 

At this time, the beloved tea of the ladies was ex- 
duded from all the bbles of the wbigs ; and the few 
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who cUodealinel; indulged in the hevenge, uksd lot 
it Kt tbe itorea as *< cut tobaccoi" sMled up in p«pon ; 
tod when nuiig it, tbey slw&yi had ■ coffee pot <» the 
(able to dUguise the realitj. 

Our war, which has been called " a histoiy of tern- 
poraiy deiices," was replete with bapp; accideDtc, 
" >uch aa tlte pioua call proTideocei and the profime 
call luck." To ioataDce only a few caaei of "time and 
chance," as they occuTied — 

When the war had just begun, and we were almost 
deilitute of militar; equipmenta, Captain Manlf was 
aent ont of Philadelphia to endeavour to captuie war 
implements known to have been shipped in two afaipe 
Irom the towei of London. He soon captured one, 
and found many of the articles were ineffective without 
poMeasiog thoae in the other ; and ihis he also succeed* 
ed to find and capture, and so brought in an outfit for 
the first hostilities. 

On another occasion, when military stores and cloth- 
ing were exhausted in Woahuigton'a camp, a supply 
suddenly and unexpectedly arrived in a ship to Robert 
Morris, fully laden, all which he generously gave up to 
the serrica. At another time, when there were do car- 
tridges but those in the men's boxes, and when if at- 
tacked defeat seemed uievilsbU, a moat aeasonable 
supply of lead arrived to Mr. Morris in the Holker 
privateer, as her ballast, — all of which he promptly 
gave up to the use of the soldiers. 

The Hessians, captured at Trenton, were all marched 
up Chesnut street, to cheer and encourage the despond- 
ent, and to be shown to congress, then in sesMon there. 
They made a long line — all fine hearty looking men. 
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well did, aod looking wry twil mUitfied. On etcli 
side of them,-ia single file, were tbeit Aroericaa goards, 
moBtljr in light summer dress, sod some without shoes, 
(id winter t<xi,) stepping l^htly, and eyes beaming with 
joy and gladness. I have the tassd of -the Hessiaa 
colour. 

Among Lhe amusing and facetious incidents of the 
war, nhich Bometimes cheered the heart amidst its 
abiding gloom, was that of the celebrated occurrence 
of '^ the Battle of the Kegs," at Philadelphia. It began 
at early morn— « subject of general alarm and conster- 
nation, but at last subsided into matter of much merry 
makings among our AmericBn whigs, and of vexation 
and chagrin on the part of (he British. When the 
alarm of explosioa first occurred, the whole cily was 
set in commotion. The housekeepers and children ran 
to their houses generally for shelter, and the British 
army every where ran from their shelters to their as- 
ngned places of muster. Horns, drums, and trtimpets 
every where resounded to arras, and cavalry and horse- 
men dashed to and fro, in gay confaeion. 

The kegs which gave this dread alarm were con- 
structed at Bordentown, and floated down the Delaware 
for the purpose of destroying the British shipping, which 
had been moored in the mid^stream, in a long line, the 
whole length of the cily. The kegs were charged with 
gunpowder, and were to be fired and exploded by a 
spring lock the moment the keg should brush against 
the vessel's bottom, The kegs themselves could not he 
seen, being under water ; but the buoys which floated 
them were visible. It so happenedt however, that at 
the very lime (January 7, 1778,) when the scheme was 
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Mt in operation, tbe Britiriii fearing Uw msking of ice, 
htd warped io their ahipping to tiio whanea, and ao 
eMeped much of tbe intended ntiacbief. 

Tbe erew of s barge attempting (o tftke one of them 
up, it exploded, and killed four of the taandaand wound- 
ed the rest. Soon all the wharves and ahipping were 
lined with Boldiers, Conjecture was vague, and ims- 
gination aupplied man; " phantonu dire." Some bs> 
sorted tbe kega were filled with armed rebele—tbat 
(be; had seen the points of their bayonets sticking out of 
the bung boles I Others, that they were filled with inex- 
tinguisbable combustibles, which would set the Oelawere 
in flames, and coniume all the shipping ! Othen deemed 
them magic machines, which could mount the wharrea, 
end roll all flaming into tbe cil; ! Great were the exer> 
tiooB of officers and men, and incessant were tbe firings, 
so tiiat not a chip or stick escaped their sharp shooting 
andrigilance ! We are indebted to the ftcetiousmueeof 
Francis Hopkinson, Esq. for the follotfing jm d'etprit 
upon the occsnob. I give an extract, to wit : 

" TboM kega, I 'm told, tbe lebeU hold, 
Pnck'd ap like pickled barring; 
And tbey 're oonw down 1' (.ttack the town 
In this nsir vnj of ftrrying. 

>* The addier flew — the wulot too. 
And, icar'd almoat to death, sir, 
Wore oat tbeir tboes to ipread the news, 
And ran till oat of brestb, sir. 

" AriM, arise, — Sir Brakioe criei, 
TTie rebela — mora 'a the pity — 
Without a boat, ars all afloat. 
And ranged befbre the city. 



" n« )or*) huid DOW retdj Aurf. 
AH ninf«d in ire»i urn;, tir. 
With atammch slont to aee it out. 
And make & blood j daj, air. 

■' Soch Aata did tbey peHwm that d«;, 
Af ainat thsas wicked kegt, air. 
That jr»«n to eome, if tfasy ^t home, 
The; *11 make tbeii' beasts and brags, nr." 

In June, 1783, Philadelphia city was put in much 
exeitemeot and commotion by the sudden approach of 
four or five hundred soldiers, who came to demand of 
congTMB, per force, their arrear of pay. They came 
marching down Fourth street in martial array. As 
they formed before (he hall, considerable alarm was 
eicited within amoDg the members. Some genUemen 
interceded to presem peace,— but the congress pre- 
cipitately went off* to PriDceton. The soldiers next 
threatened the then only bank, when the citizeni took 
it up and ran to arras, and the soldiera withdrew quietly 
to the bameks in the Northern Liberties, where they 
were soon after all made prisoners, by a stronger force 
of soldiery. 

The news of " Comwallis takeo," was a joyfiil event 
in Philadelphia. It came by express at miduight ; and 
Ibe watchmen, in crying the usual hours, aroused the 
inhabitant* by adding — "and Cornwallis taken!" A 
more cheering serenade was never heard soun^ng 
abroad in midnight air. 

When ■• the peae*" was confirmed, Uie joy was un- 
bounded. A great flag waij hoisted 6n a lofty mast on 
Market street bill, and the people bstened tlieir eyes 
upon it by the hour, transferring to the emblem the 
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Tenention wUeh tbejr fdt for tba Kcbwnn of tbe pMce> 
<tr«Bl firaworks were prepared up Higb street ; mnd 
tbe crowd being immense, when tbe arcb took fire »nd 
tbe rockets flew down tbe street among the people, s 
great panic ensaed, and many contnnons and accidents. 
Lo(% it was remembered and recited witb terror. Tbe 
bouses were tllaminated generally, save those of the 
Friends, which, of course) affitrded fine sport for the 
rabble in breaking in the dark pases. 

The peacefol iflections of the Friends often made 
them the subject of severe comment among the strenu- 
ons wbigs. When jealousy ran high, seventeen leading 
and respectaUe Friends of Philadelphia were exiled, for 
tbe security of good behaviour, to Winebester, Vir- 
ginia. 

It must) perhaps. SDrpriee others as well as ourselves, 
tbst such an army as Howe's — of 18,000 men— could * 
80 -make its way through a country of two millions of 
aouls ! We should think that the population of such a city 
as Philadelphia, bad only to turn out eti matte, and make 
a meal of them. But it is really wonderful on such oc- 
easi<»B bow Jtrjfiw of tbe wbele can be brought into 
any efftct as actual defenders I The town meeting hosts, 
tbe tavern declaimers, and fire-side soldiers, all cower, 
and all bold beck. The truth is, the mass of citizens 
have little or do enthusiasm in such perils ; thej can 
help on tbe war by imposing numbers at retdvet and 
at the poUt ,- but when " sacred honour^ lives, and for- 
tunes" are really needed, " few take tbe risk, and less, 
the battle share !" Howe, as a martial roan, knew this, 
and pushed his way a^ordingly, and at length mode his 
entry good into Philadelphia, where he staid just long 
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enangb to enenKte bimaeir and bis umj, and to yield 
to pwtime ud pleasure, what wo conld by no means 
constrain by any force of oar amu. 



THE FEa>EKAL ntOCEBBION. 

•• T«er« worth tmyewi of p«Mefi)I lift — 
Ona gtiuoe U tbeir tnay t" 

This great proceBsion took place at Fhiladelpbia, for 
(he purpose of celebrating the adoption of tiw constitu* 
tion.aiid it was appointed on Friday, the fourth of July, 
1788, for the double purpose of com mem orating the 
Declaration of Independence of the Tourlb of July, 
1.776. Although we ha*e had several processions since, 
none ha*e ever equalled it in the pomp and expense of 
the materials engaged in the pageantry. The soldiery 
then were not so numerous as in the late «nlry of La 
Fayette, but the citizens were more numerous, and 
tbeir attire more decorative. It was computed that 
five thousand walked in the proceaaioa; and that as 
many ss seventeen thousand were assembled on the 
" Union Green," where the procession ended, in front 
of Bush-hill.* The whole expense was borne by tbe 
voluntary contributions of the tradesmen, &c. enrolled 
in tbe display ; and what was very remarkable, tbe 
whole of (be pageantry was got up in four days ! 

Tbe parties to the procesmon all met at and about 
the intersection of Cedar and Third streets, and began 
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Oar n»rch bj nine o'clock in tba nuMnhig. They trent 
op Third Btreet to CaUowfaUl ; op that street lo Foartfa 
■treet ; dowD Fourth itreet to Hiffa street ; snd (hence 
out that street across the oommons to the lawn, before 
Bosh-hill, where they arrived in three hours. The 
length or the whole line was about one mile and a half. 
On this lawn wer« constnicted circular tables, leaving 
an area for its diameter of about five hundred feet. The 
tables were covered with awnings, and the centre was 
occupied bj the " Grand Federal Edifice," drawn there 
by ten white horses, — and by (he ship Union, drawn 
there alto bj ten horses. There, an oration on the oc- 
casion was delivered by James Wilson, Esq., to upwards 
of twenty thousand people. After which, the whole 
members of the procession sat down to the tables to 
dinner. The supplies were abundant ; no wine or ardent 
spirits were present ; but porter, beer and cider flowed 
for all who would receive them ; and of these liquors, ' 
the casks lined all the inner circles of the tables. They 
drank ten toasts in honour of the then ten confederated 
states; as the cannon announced these, they were re- 
sponded from the ship Rising Sun, laying in ihe Dela- 
ware, off High street, decorated with numerous flags. 
The same. ship, at night, was highly illuminated. This 
great company withdrew to their homes by six o'clock 
in the evening ; all sober, but all joyful. This occauon 
vas the strongeet which could exercise the feelings of 
the heart in an affecting manner. It was to celebrate 
a nation's freedom, and a people's systeni of self* 
government ; a people recently made free, by their des- 
perate efforts ; the remembrance of which then power- 
fully possessed «Tery»ind. They then all leh the deep 
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importance of the experiment of self-goveTnmenti to 
which their hearts and voices were then so impoaiaglf 
pledged. Ths scene ought not to'be foi^tten.; we 
should imprint the recollections of thst day, and of the 
imposing pageantries, upon the minds of our childreo, 
and of our children's children. This has been already 
too much neglected ; so that even now, while I endea- 
vour to recapitulate some of the moat atriking incideats 
of the day, I find it is like reviving the circumstaneea of 
an almost obliterated dream. I did not see the specta- 
cle ; but it WBB the talk of my youthful days for years 
aAer the event. 



WATERING PLACES. 

" And whan too mnch repose brings on th* splesn, 
And tbe gky trey's idls pleunrei do;, 
Snifl u ray chui^g wiih, I chuxB the scene, 
And nonf the coonlrj, — now the town enjoy." 

Tse practice of snminor travelling among the gentty 
and their imitators, is quite a modern affair. Our fore- 
fathere, when our cities were small, and pump-water 
still uncontaminated, found no places more healthy than 
their homes ; and generally, they liked the country best, 
" when mtited from town." From that cause there 
were very few country-seats in existence ; and what 
there were, were so near as to be easily visited on foot, 
" not for the good and fiiendly too remote" to call. 
Thna (he R«v. Gilbert Tennant's place, Bedminater, was 
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at tbe cornet of Brewer'a nlley and Fourth street. 
Burgee's place, aod Mitcfaelt'B place, were in Camping- 
ton. ■ Two or three were out in Spring Garden, on the 
northern side of Pegg'a run ; Hamilton's place was at 
Bush-hill i Penn's place was close bjr, at Spiingetsbury ; 
and lastly, Kinaey'a place, where ia now the Naval 
Asylum, and Turner's place, Wilton, was down near 
Girard's farm. All these were rather rarities than a 
common choice. 

As population and wsallh increased, new devices of 
pleasure were sought, and some inland watering places 
began to be visited, chie%, however, at first, for the 
good they might be supposed to offer to the infirm. 
Next in order, came ua hoiking, most generally used 
at first by the robust ; by those who could rough it ; 
such as could bear to leach ibe sea shore in a return- 
ing " Jersey wagon," and who depended on their own 
supply of " small stores," sheets, and blankets, &c. 
Increase of such company, in time, afforded sufficient 
motive to residents on ihe favourite beaches to make 
such provision for transient visiters, as could not con- 
veniently make their own supply. Thus, yearly, such 
plaoee of resort grew &om little to greater, and by de- 
grees to luxury and refinement. It ia slitl, however, 
within the memory of several of tbe aged, when tbe 
concomitants of sea bathing, before the Revolution, 
were rough as its own surges, and for that very reason, 
produced better evidences of poutive benefits to viaiiers 
in the increase of robust feelinga, than they do now. 
But last in order, in the progress of luxury, came the 
last device of pleasure, in travelling excursions ; now 
•' boxing the compass" to every point. The aslooiehiogly 
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] fkcilitiea of commuuicktion bare dimiBiabM 
distancea. Stmnbaals toansfer i» to far diatant pUcee 
bebra we bare Ikirly tried the varie'tiei of a siogle day - 
and oigbt of tbur operation 1 Post coacfaea, and fleet 
hones, roll ua aa oaay as on out couches ; New Engtand 
and northern toun occur ; the grand canal and Niafara 
are sought ; westward, *e have Mount CariMUi. and the 
line of new canals ; and homeward, " round about," we 
baTe the wooden of Mauch Chunk, Carbondale, the 
Hoiris canal, CatskiU mountain, and the everiaatiog 
battlonents of the North river. In such excursioas, 
much is seen to gratify the eye, and much to cheer tbe 
heart. 

I proceed now to notice, historically, the only " Wa- 
tering Placet," known to our fbrefttiiers, placing tbem 
much in the order in which the; occurred, to wit : 

"The mineral water in the Great VaUey," thirty 
mitea from PbUadelpbia, was first announced, as a 
valuable discorery, in the year 17S8. In the same 
year, great praise is bestowed on tbe newly discovered 
mineral water at " Bristol Spring." 

In 1770, such wiB tbe decreaaed fame of the Yellow 
Springty in Cheeler county, that it was deplored ib a 
public evil, that it had been so deserted ; although its 
efficacy of walenand charms of scenery and accommoda- 
tion, were still undiminished, as at tbe beginning— (fifly 
years before.) It was stated, that from one hundred to 
five bandred persons, daily, had been accustomed to be 
found there in the summer months. 

We think "■ Long Beaefa" and " Tucker's Beach," in 

point of earlieat attraction, as a aea-shore resort for 

PbiladdphiaoB, must claim (be precedence. They had 

86* 
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UwirriiitersBnddistaDl kdmirenloDg before Squam, or 
Deal, or eten Loog Branch itself, had got their several 
ftme. To thoae who ciaeBy de«re to restore languid 
framsB, and to find their nerves new braced and firmer 
Stmog, Bothing can eqnal the infigorating surf and 
genial air. And what can more affect the eye and 
loucfa,the beet affections of the heart, than there to think 
of Him wim made those great waves ; alalking like so 
man; gwits 4o the shore,— tossing Uieir white crests 
high ngmtnat the everlasting strand, and calling to each 
other, in the deep tonedmoans of imprisoned spirits, 
stn^gliog to be freel In the beautiAil language of our 
coantrywoman, Mrs. Sigourney, we may say, — 

"Thoa apeik'd n God, thoD Bolamn, hoi; m&I 
AlODS upon tby ihoro, I roTa uid coout 
Tbfl crwted billow* in tb«it oeuelen plB; i 
And when deiue dtrknen ■bronda thy Bwfiil fWee, 
I liatoD to tfa J voioa and bow bm down, 
In bU nj DotbinpiM*, to Htm wtioM eji* 
Bflbddi tb; eoDgregated woild of wavei 
Bat M a notelBn dtw^raf!" 
"Long Bronck," last but greatest in fame, because 
the faehiouablea, who rule all things, have made it so, is 
still inferior as a surf, to those above named. It was 
held before the Revolution by Colonel White, a British 
officer and an inhabitant at New York. The small 
■ house which he owned and occupied as a summer re- 
treat, is still existing in the dwl^ now much enlarged 
by Renshaw. !n consequeuca of the war, the place 
was confiscated and fell intoother hands, and finally fi>r 
the public good. 
The Ubie fare of those companies who first occupied 
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(he bouBe, cooBisted chiefly or fish, and such salted meala 
as the viaiterB could briag with tfa«m. All, then, waa 
much ID the rongh style of bscbelor'a Aire. 

Prior to the above period, " Black Point" not fiir off, 
waBthe place orbatbing. Tbey bad no Burf there, tod 
were content to bathe in a kind of water-house, covered ; 
even Bingham'B great hause near there, indulged no 
idea of surf-baihing. The tavern entertainment at 
Black Point was quite rude, compered with present 
Long Branch luxuries ; cocoa-nut pudding, and floating 
ialanda, &c., were delicacies not even known in our 
cities. 

Indeed we cannot hut see, that the moat of former 
summer excuraiotia were but for the men< 'Thej were 
generally deemed too dialastand rough for female par- 
ticipation. But kter improvement in roods, and a far 
more easy construction of ^ling-carriages, have since 
brought out their full proportion of ladies, — gladdening 
the company along the route by those feminine attrac- 
tiona which lessen our cares and double our joya. Thus 
giving an air of gaiety and courtesy to all the steam- 
boats, stage-coaches, and inns, vrhere they enter, and 
thus alluring ub to become the greatest travellers in our 
summer excursionsi to be found in the world 1 From 
these causes, country-seats, which were much lesorled 
to after the year 1793, are fast falling into disuse, and 
probably will not again recover their former regard. 
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STEAM BOATS. 



" Af alnit th« wind, agftinst the tid«, 

Sbe breut* the wave with upright keel." 

In tba;«arlT8^, the bosom of the Delaware was fint - 
niAed by a steam boat. The projector at that early 
day was John Fitch, a watch and clookmakar by pro- 
fesaion, and a reaolved infidel in theology. He first 
conceived the design in 1786 ; and, being but poor in 
pnrae and rather limited in education, a niulfitude of 
difficulties, which he did not aufficien tly ibroiee, occurred 
to render abortive erery eObrt of bia most perBerering 
nindi to conatruct and float a ateam boat. 

Applying to congress far aBsistanoe, he was refused ; 
and then, without success, ofiered his invention to the 
Spaaish government for the purpose of navigating the 
Miisiaaippi. He at last succeeded in forming a com- 
pany, by the aid of whose funds he launched hja first 
rude eflfbrt as a steam boat, in the year 17S8. The 
idea of wheels had not ocfflirred to Mr. Fitch ; but oars, 
working in a frame, were used in place <^lhem. The 
crude ideas which be entertained, and Ute waat of es- 
perience, subjected tbis unfortunate man to difficulties 
of the moat bumbling character. Regarded by nnny 
as a mere visionary, his project was discouraged by 
those whose want of all motive for such a course ren- 
dered their opposition more barbarous ; while those 
whose station in life placed it in.their power to assist 
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bim, looked coldly on, barely lieteDJng to hii eludda- 
tions, and receiving Ihem with an' indiSerence that 
chilled him to the heart. By a perseverance aa «n- 
wearied as it waa ud rewarded, hi a darling project was 
at length sufficiently matured, and a aleam boat was 
seen floating at the wharves of Philadelphia, forty years 
ago. So far, hia succeas amid the most mortifying dis- 
couragementa, had been aufficient to prove the merit of 
the scheme. But a reverse awaited him, as discouraging 
aa it was unexpected. The boat porrormed a trip (o 
Burlington ; a distance of twenty miles, when, as she 
was rounding at the wharf, the boiler buraU The nest 
tide floated her back to the city ; where, after great 
difficulty, a new boiler was procured. In October, 
1788, she again performed her trip to Burlington. The 
boat not only went to Burlington, but to Trenton, re- 
turning the same day ; and moving at the rate of eight 
miles an hour. It is true, she could hardly perform a 
trip without something breaking, not from any error in 
Fitch's desgna or conceptions, but, at that time, our 
mechanics were very ordinary, and it was impossible to 
have machinery, so new and complex, made with exact- 
ness and competent skill. It was on this account that 
Fitch was obliged to abandon the great invention on 
which the public looked coldly ; from these foiluree,and 
because what ia now so easy, then seemed to be im- 
practicable, the boat was laid up as useless, and rotted 
silently and unnoticed in the docks of Kensington. 
Fitch became more embarrassed by his creditors than 
erer ; and, atler producing three manuscript volumes, 
which be deposited in the Philadelphia Library, to be 
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opened thir^ jvtja after faia death, he died and wu 
buried near the Ohio. Such was tbe unfortuoate ter- 
BUnttlioii of thu QBtlj cODceired project of the Btfiftm 
boat. Fitcb was no doubt an origiua) invfflitor of (be 
•team boat. He vai certainly tbe fint that ever applied 
Bteam to tbe propulsion of vessela in America. Tbougb 
it waa ranrved to Fullon to advanceita application to a 
degree of perfection wbicb has made his name immor- 
tal ; yet to tbe unfortunate Fitch belongs (he honour of 
cmnpleliog and navigating the first American steam 
boaL 

His three manuscript volumes were opened about 
three years ago. Although they exhibit him an un- 
schooled man, yet they indicate the posaeBeion of a 
atrong mind, of mitch mecbaoicar ingenuity. He de- 
scribes bis many difficulties and disappointments with a 
degree of feeling wbicb cannot fail to win the sympathy 
of every reader, causing him to wonder and regret that 
M> much time and talent should have been so unprofitibly 
devoted. Though Ihe project failed, and it foiled only 
for want of funds, yet he never for a moment doubted 
its practicBbility. He tells ua that in less than a century 
we shall see our western rivers swarming with steam 
boats ; and that his darling wish is to be buried on the 
margin of the romantic Ohio, where the song of tbe 
boatmen may sometimes penetrate into the stillness of 
his evetlaiting resting place, and the music of the steam 
engine echo over the sod that shelters him for ever. 

In one of his journais, there is this touching and pro- 
phetic sentiinent — " tbe day will come when some more 
poweifiil man wiU get &me and riches from my inven- 
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tion; but nobody will believe ihtX poor John Filch can 
do any thing worthy of attentioQ !" I do not know that 
I have his precise words, but the sentimeiit is what I 
have given. The truth is, tiiat Fitch, like Robert 
Morris, lived thirty or forty yeara too goon ; they were 
ahead of the condition of their country ; these great 
projects oT iinprovemeats, which we now see consom- 
mated, were beyond the means of tbe country to ese- 
cute them, and were therefore thought Tiaionary and 
extravagant. Public opinion has since become better 
instmcted, and the increase of wealth has enabled us to 
do what Iiad been thought impossible. 

As remembered to the eye, when a boy, when seen 
in motion Fitch's boat was graceful, and " walked ths 
jniBT tike a diing of life." His predilection for watch- 
making machinmry was very manifest, for two or three 
ranges of chains of the same constmction as in watches, 
were aeea along the outside of hi> vessel from stem to 
stem, moving with burnished glare, in motion propor- 
tioned to the speed of the boat ; and ornamenting the 
waist, not unlike the adornments about an Indian bide> 

It is melancholy to contmnplale his ovenrbelming 
disappointments in a case since proved so practicable 
and so productive to those concerned. Some of those 
thousands ao useless to others, had they been owned by 
bim, so as to have enabled him to make all the experi- 
ments and improvements bis inventive mind suggested, 
would have set his care-crazed head at rest, and in time 
have rewarded bis exertions. But fot want of the im> 
pulse which moOey affords, all proved inefiective. "Slow 
rises worth by poverty depressed !" 
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After Fulton and LivingBton had proved the practica- 
bility of a better invention, by their boat on the North 
river, the waten of the Delaware were again agitated 
by a steam vesBeli called the Pficenix. She was first 
started in 1B09, and being eince worn out, ber remains, 
with those of Pitch's boat, repose in the mud flats of 
Kensington. The Phtenix, then deemed the tupbu 
ubra of the art, won the admiration of all of her early 
day ; but as " practice makes perfect," it was quickly 
discovered that better adaplations of power could be 
attained, and although she underwent many changes in 
her machinery and gear, she soon saw herself rivalled, 
and finally surpassed, by successive inventions, till now, 
the steam boats can accomplish in two hours what 
sometimes took nx to perform in her. For instance, 
the Phcenix has been known to take six hours in reach- 
ing BurlJoglon against the wind and tide. 

Such too, was the rapid progress in steam invenlion, 
that Mr. Latrobe. who wrote a paper br the Philoso- 
phical Society to demonstrate the impossibility of a mo- 
mentum such as we now witness, became himself in 
two years afterwards a proselyte to the new system, and 
proved his nncerity and conviction, by becoming the 
agent for the steam companies in (be West ! 



Ws ba*e Urns flndesToured to lead tbe minds of our 
youths to tbe coutemplatiOD of those events, which trans- 
pired in tbis their native land, in the rustic daysoflheir 
forefatbera. We hope their feelings and interest have 
gronn with lbs subject, and that they have at least felt 
an increase of veneration and regard for those progeni- 
tors who procured for them so fine a country, advancing, 
as it still does, with numberless blessiDgs. 

To a mind fully imbued with a sense ,of the acenes 
and the facts that are past, there ia ever at hand a ready 
means to recreate " the idea] presence," and to enable 
the ima^nation to get into ihe company of tbe ancients—' 
there to talk and think with " men of other days." 

A mind fully alive to the facta connected with our 
early history, can hardly ride along the highway, or 
traverse our fields and woods, without feeling the fre- 
quent presence of tboughls like these, to wit : — Here 
lately prowled the beasts of prey, — there crowded the 
deep interminable woodland shade, — through that crip- 
ple browsed tbe deer, in that rude cluster of rocks and 
roots were sheltered ihe American rattlesnake. These 
rich meadows were noxious swamps, — on those sun-side 
hills of golden grain crackled the growing maize of the 
tawny aborigines. Where we stand to pause, or wber« 
we dwelt — >re8t perhaps the ashes of a chief who once 
had his favourite home on the same site. On yon path- 
way, seen in the distant view, climbing the remote hills, 
«7 
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ma; taave been the very path first tracked from time 
im memorial by the roving IndisDS themselves. Od 
man; ■ selected spot, which we now admire Tor its rural 
charms, may have been lighted the council fires of mao; 
Sachems, and there may have pealed the rude eloqueace 
of Tamanend liiraself— or of the Sbiogas, Tedeus- 
cunds, and Glickicans of Ifaeir tribes 1 

Finally, to minds cultivated and informed, there is 
much in the contemplation of the past, to generate good 
feelings and strong iotereste for " country and borne." 
Such may exclaim with generous emotion, — 

" Is there a youth with «on1 so dead 
Who never to himaelf hath aaid, 

T/iit i$ mji mm, my tutuw lattdl" 
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